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DEDICATION. 



TO ALFRED LILLINGSTON, ESQ., 

THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR OF SOUTHWOLD, AND 

ONE OF THE MAGISTRATES FOR THE COUNTY 

OF SUFFOLK. 

My Dear Sir, 

After all the roughs of a medical education, 
followed by extensive practice, and during a residence 
of nearly twenty years in London, where all my 
energies were devoted to a most arduous profession, 
I resolved to retire from a scene of so much excite- 
ment : and retired accordingly with an intention of 
travelling — so that after having visited the principal 
medical institutions, I might seek comfort and quiet 
where they were most likely to be found — without 
altogether relinquishing my profession, or ceasing 
entirely from efforts of usefulness. 

That I fixed on South wold as my residence — an 
event which occasioned all my plans to be changed — 
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iv. DEDICATION. 

is to be attributed to the existence of that friendship 
between us, which I hold to be not a privilege only, 
but an honor to possess ; — and this, not simply from 
your station in society, nor yet from your near con- 
nection with many excellent and exalted persons ; — 
but also from my knowledge of the anxiety with which 
you devote yourself to the support of the valuable 
institutions of your country, and to the promotion of 
the best interests of your fellow creatures. 

Under these convictions, and as soon as I heard of 
your intention to comply with the requisition made to 
you by the principal burgesses to accept of the office 
of mayor of this borough, I contemplated the work on 
which I have been employed, with a view to its dedi- 
cation to you; if it should serve no other purpose 
than as a testimony of my friendship and esteem : not 
doubting but that it would be gratifying to you to be 
put into possession of as much information, as I might 
be able to collect, with respect to the town and neigh- 
borhood in which you have been induced to fix your 
residence, and which became not less interesting from 
the circumstance which induced me to adopt it as 
mine. 

That the work is altogether what it might have 
been, I am not vain enough to think. Limiting my- 
self to the period of your mayoralty for the collection 
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of materials, and for every intermediate step to its 
appearance in print, little time has been afforded 
from my professional avocations for any precision of 
arrangement or study of composition. But you, my 
dear Sir, are fully aware that I have stopped at no 
exertion, nor spared any expense to attain what was 
attainable ; and which, although it be not all that is 
required, will be found, I trust, of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant my hope that I have not labored 
altogether in vain. Believe me to remain, with sin- 
cere esteem and regard, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

ROBERT WAKE. 



Tamarisk Villa, Souihwold, 
Suffolk, I* October, 1899. 
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SOUTHWOLD 

ANCIENT AND MODERN- 



CHAPTER L 

In undertaking the History of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Southwold, we feel ourselves committed to a task 
which is in no ordinary degree arduous. The expectations 
of the public, with which the announcement of our purpose 
has been so largely and flatteringly greeted — the noble, 
learned, and highly-distinguished names which have accord- 
ingly swelled our subscription-list and have honored us 
with their encouraging patronage — and the deep sense of 
consequent responsibility under which we have not un- 
willingly pursued our researches and labors, have conspired 
to impose a tribute upon us — for the discharge of which 
we acknowledge our best exertions and all our resources 
to be but little competent. Of so high-minded a class, 
however, are the friends who have come forward to 
cheer and support us under our difficulties, that we can 
freely trust to their indulgence, where any want of ability 
on our part may occasion such failure as too often results 
•ven to the sincerest wishes and efforts. 
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2 SOUTHWOLD, [ Subject* 

The work before us involves a variety of subjects ; and 
the order in which we propose to consider them may be 
here briefly submitted. The localities and situation 
of our interesting town, with the advantages which it com- 
mands for sea-bathing and visitors, whether in quest of 
recreation or health, will be taken as matter for this 
opening article. Our beautiful Church — the foundation of 
which connects the history of Southwold with that of six 
centuries, and which is so striking an object as to challenge 
the admiration of all beholders — will naturally follow and 
afford us the opportunity of noticing such other Places of 
Worship, and Schools attached to them, as are in present 
operation. The Corporate History of this ancient 
Borough — the memorable Sole-bay Fight — the Na- 
tural Productions common to the place and its vicinity — 
such Local Incidents, chronologically arranged, as seem 
deserving of record — will be respectively treated of. The 
sea-destroyed but not-forgotten celebrity and importance of 
Dunwich, Covehithe, Easton Bavent, &c. — whose close 
proximity to Southwold must attach veneration to it, if for 
their sakes only, will next engage our attention. And 
having conducted our visitors through such Rides and 
Drives in the Hundred of Bly thing as are, locally and his- 
torically, deserving attention ; submitting as we pass, brief 
notices of the several Churches and the principal 
adjoining Towns; — we shall sum up the whole by a 
compiled and connected view of such East Anglian 
Associations as have combined, from remoter times, to 
commingle the records of our neighborhood with most of 
the leading events of British history. 

With this preliminary announcement of the plan which 
we propose to pursue, we are perfectly well aware to what 
an unenviable extent, in the way of research and re- 
sponsibility, we are voluntarily committing ourselves. 
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Moreover, we are far from being insensible to the objections 
which may be raised to that part of our plan which seems 
to be the very reverse of beginning at the beginning. But 
to such of our indulgent readers as are acquainted with 
the fact of the loss, by fire and otherwise, of some of our 
ancient Southwold documents — the reverting, as best we 
may, from the present to the past, will peradventure appear 
as constituting no small part of our difficulty. Without 
further preamble, therefore, and with a desire to enter 
at once into the localities and circumstances which the 
position of Southwold at present exhibits, it may be well 
to apprise our readers, that the lordship of it was originally 
in clerical hands and its produce exclusively devoted to 
clerical purposes. Transferred by bishop Alfric to the 
reverend fathers of Bury St. Edmunds, its fair and fertile 
fields, and its fish-replenished waters, were equally 
ploughed to supply the tables of its monastic proprietors ; 
or, as it is quaintly expressed in Domesday, " ad victum 
monachorum" (for feeding the Monks). 

The Domesday-Valuation of Southwold, to which 
we have just alluded, may not be intelligible to the generality 
of our readers. But the historian — however simple and 
commonly-readable he would labor to make his narrative — 
has to deal with this ancient document, and is not at liberty 
to dispense with it. In the present case, the necessity of 
its production is less avoidable, because it involves another 
which is still more painful ; — we mean the stern and ungra- 
cious necessity of correcting an unaccountable inaccuracy of 
our venerable predecessor, Mr. Gardner, respecting the 
dimensions of our town and his mistaken translation of 
them. There are but two passages in the Conqueror's sur- 
vey which bear allusion to Southwold; in quoting which 
we shall do ourselves the favor of disengaging them from 
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4 SOUTH WOLD, [Domesday 

the old-fashioned marks of contraction, under which they 
usually make their somewhat uninviting appearance. We 
have also thought it hest — though it may look like a school- 
hoy exercise — to translate, " for the sake of the ladies/' as 
we go on, and to submit as plain an explanation as possi- 
ble of the phrases, which we feel compelled to obtrude 
upon their fair and forgiving inspection. " Blidinga 
Hundreda " — (Hundred of Bh/ thing.) " Sudwoldam 
tenet Sanctus Edmundus" (Saint Edmund, that is, the 
monastery at Bury holds Soutkwold,) " pro manerxo " (as 
a manor) " ad victum monachorum " (for the victualling 
of the monks.) "Una carucata TERRiE" (there is one 
carucate, or carve, of land:) " et qutnque villani et 
quatuor bordarii " (and five villani and four bordarii :) 
" et una carucata in dominio " (and in demesne is one 
carucate :) " et quatuor hominum," (and the land of 
four tenants:) " et quatuor acrje prati" (and four 
acres of meadow:) " et unus runcinus" (and one rowney, 
or, pack-horse :) " et quatuor animalia " (and four 
cows:) " et tres porci et triginta oves " (and three 
hogs and thirty sheep.) " Medietas unius heiemaris " 
(the moiety also of one sea-hedge, viz : what is now called 
a pitched net or choll net :) " et quarta pars alterius 
medietatis " (and the fourth part of the other moiety :) 
"tunc reddebat" (then, in the Confessor's days, it 
yielded) " viginta millia alletium " (twenty thousand 
herrings :) " Modo viginta quinque millia*' (Now, in 
the Conqueror's time, twenty Jive thousand.) " Sanctus 
Edmundus socam et sacam " (Saint Edmund has the soc 
and sac). 

The other extract alluded to may be deciphered as 

follows; " SUDHOLDA HABET " (Southwold has) " NOVEM 

quarentenas" (nine furlongs) "in longitudine" (in 
length) " et quinque in latitudine" (and Jive in 
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breadth :) " hjec divisio " (this measurement) 
usque" — used as equivalent to versus — "Jernesmua" (is 
from the sea towards Yarmouth :) " et duos denarios et 
obolum de gelto " (and pays twopence half-penny for 
gelt — viz. landtax). By comparing the above with Mr. 
Gardner's version — as it appears in page 189 of his His- 
tory — and by affording the slighest attention to the facts of 
the case, every one must perceive how widely the respected 
historian of Dunwich has erred from the right impression of 
the Domesday measurement. It will be equally evident 
that the strange mistake arose from his having supposed that 
<jr, with its mark of contraction, was expressive of "quar- 
terias, (quarters of miles) instead of quarentenas, (fur- 
longs) — the proper term : and hence he was betrayed, we 
must believe, against his own better convictions, into the 
easily-detected inaccuracy of representing the Domesday 
measurement to be double, in both the directions, of what 
it really is. 

A cursory explanation of some of the technicalities which 
occur in the foregoing specimens of not Augustan latinity 
may be here excusable, 

" The carve of land," denominated " carucata" from 
caruca (a plough) contained, as some writers suppose, a 
hundred acres ; — and, according to others, such an extent 
of ground as might have been tilled by a single plough in a 
year and a day. This method of calculation began to 
supersede, in the time of William the Conqueror, another 
which was far more antient — namely, the method of divid- 
ing and assessing land "per hildas" or by hides, which 
obtained among the Saxons, though it must be traced to 
remoter times. We have Virgil's authority for the fact, 
that the same method was in use among the Phoenicians 
950 years before the christian era. He informs us that 
Dido, when driven upon the African coast, and having pur- 
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chased from the inhabitants as much land as could be en- 
closed within a bull's hide, cut the hide into small thongs ; 
and having thus enclosed, (the poet does not say how 
honestly,) for a small sum a sufficiently large site — she pro- 
ceeded to build upon it the city Byrsa, or the Hide. 

" At last they landed where from far your eyes 

" May view the turrets of New Carthage rise ; 

" There bought a space of ground (which Byrsa called 

" From the bull's hide,) they first enclosed and walled." 

Dtyden's VirgU £wit /. 605. 

But without any intention to digress, we would add another 
remark, which may be of use to the reader when he meets 
with further allusions to this subject. According to the 
arrangement which the Conqueror adopted in measuring 
land by its Carves, the King's army became thencefor- 
ward recruited with men in the proportion of " Knight's 
pees;" that is, two plough-lands or Carves to every 
Knight. And what may seem yet more to our point, the 
influence of our clerical lords of Wangford and Southwold 
in those days, may be estimated by an extract quoted 
from " the Black Register of Bury St. Edmunds" by Henry 
Swinden, the erudite historian of Great Yarmouth. 
" William the Conqueror gave to Baldwin the Abbot of 
Bury fourscore carucates or carves wherewith to constitute 
forty Knights." 

The term " Villani " in our extract from Domesday is 
the same as now we use when we would convey the idea of 
Boors. They generally constituted that class of farm- 
laborers who yielded to the monastic lords of this manor 
work, instead of rent, for the outlands which they hired of 
them in Southwold. The four Bordarii, who were under 
the vassalage of Saint Bury in his manor at Southwold, 
denoted those occupiers of cottages or such tenants of small 
allotments, as bound themselves to supply the table of their 
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reverend landlords with such appendages as eggs and poul- 
try ; and who, upon needful occasions, should be ready to 
act as hangmen or executioners. Soc and Sac which, 
with the rest of the lordship of Southwold, were in the 
possession of the monks of Bury, are terms used of old to 
describe certain immunities or peculiar jurisdiction usually 
enjoyed as chartered rights. Thus Soc (in the Saxon 
language to make inquisition) originally meant the power to 
minister justice, or the authority to execute laws. But 
subsequently it came to express the custom or rent which 
was payable, by merchants or freemen or landowners, to the 
proprietors under whom they held, in respect to their 
tenure, or in sign of their freedom, and perhaps in acknow- 
ledgment of the protection and liberty they derived from 
their patrons. While Sac (which is the same in English 
as sake or cause,) implies the possession of a royalty or pri- 
vilege to hold plea in causes and to impose fines and penal- 
ties in such causes. As to the land-tax or gelt or more 
commonly " Dane-gelt " — it became descriptive of that 
impostor custom or tribute which was assessed, at the rate 
of twelvepence on every hide or hundred acres of land; 
and was payable to the King or to the Danes previous to 
their expulsion A. D. 1080. And finally, as to Domesday 
itself — in which the specification of St. Edmund's pos- 
sessions at Southwold is detailed with such monkish 
precision — it simply means the ancient survey which was 
made of the kingdom in the days of the Conqueror. It 
was commenced A. D. 1081 and finished A. D. 1086, with 
a view to serve as a register whereby to determine the 
tenure of estates. 

Falling gladly in with a smoother current, and with a 
fairer wind, and with a brighter sea-view, than the fogs and 
frosts of Domesday, and the frequent rifts of rocks among 
which its antiquated definitions are so perilously, because 
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. invisibly, imbedded — and which are therefore so much to be 
feared by the tyro-navigator in the ocean of history ; — we 
merely observe further, in passing, that Southwold, as a 
manorial appendage to Bury St. Edmunds antecedently to 
the thirteenth century, was far from being a profitless tenure. 
Our readers will have seen that, in addition to one carve of 
land, with its adjuncts of vassals and border-men held as a 
manor — and another carve of land with its grass-land and 
stock and laborers reserved in demesne — the lord abbot 
and his fraternity, for the time being, were further possessed 
of such a portion of the sea at Southwold (namely one half 
of the manor and a quarter of the other half,) as sufficed to 
furnish their dinner-courses with the yearly supply of 
twenty thousand head of fish, before the days of the Con- 
queror, and after that time, with five thousand head 
more. The place then must have been of some importance 
to " their Reverences" since it afforded them the means of 
enriching their bill of fare any day in the year, and in the 
article of fish alone, with no less a number than three score 
and eight. 

One of the succeeding Abbots, notwithstanding, induced 
we may suppose by grave and weighty considerations, 
exchanged the lordship of Southwold with the Earl of 
Gloucester (Richard de Clare). It is no doubt to this 
nobleman that reference is made in an article which we 
have extracted from the Harleian Miscellany , and which 
our readers will find in the Appendix concerning the proprie- 
torship of the wreck of the sea. It would seem, however, 
as if the religious Southwolders had proved somewhat 
refractory upon their change of landlords. For we find the 
same Richard de C]are craving and receiving permission, in 
the 44th year of the reign of the third Henry, to convert 
his house at Southwold into a strong castle. Our conjec- 
ture as to the predilection of our townsmen in favor of 
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clerical lords of the manor may be borne out by the fact, 
that, in the twelfth year of Edward the Fourth, so much of 
the manor of Southwold, as is now in the hands of the 
Corporation, was then in the possession of the Prior and 
monks of Wangford. But not to recur too often to, and 
still less to dwell upon, topics — which peradventure may 
not be quite as interesting to our readers as the pleasure of 
research has made them to us — we shall turn aside from 
the mass of matter which surrounds us on all sides to set 
forth, as they now present themselves : — The Local 
Associations and peculiar features of the town of South- 
wold. 

Standing upon an elevation peculiarly striking and 
picturesque — commanding the glorious prospect of the 
great German ocean which so often transported the in- 
vaders of our territories from the opposite shores — nearly 
insulated by its majestic waters on the one part, and those 
of the devious Blyth, which flows into it from the parish 
of Laxfield, on the other parts — at a distance, north- 
east from London, of 104 miles by land and 121 miles 
by water, with which most convenient communication 
may be held through means of steam vessels or land con- 
veyance — and with high-roads and bye-roads diverging 
from it in all directions through an undulating, cultivated, 
and richly-wooded country, which abounds with noblemen's 
and gentlemen's seats — the neighborhood which Southwold 
commands, and the salubrity and local pleasantness and 
sea-bathing advantages which it affords, must be sufficiently 
obvious. The name, as is generally known, was written 
Sudwald or Soutuwood. " Probably," writes the ac- 
complished author of the beauties of England and Wales. 
"it was thus named from a wood near it — as the western 
confines still retain the appellation of " Woods-kxd 
Marshes " and Woods-end Creek." On this point which 
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the classical pen of Frederic Shoberl seems to have placed 
among the probabilities of mere conjecture, we are enabled 
to adduce authorities. The extract from the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, adduced in the Appendix, will prove that "the wood 
Bovens, as it seems to have been called," supplied to its 
occupier, Thomas Barrowe, who held it on account of 
" services done to the King, no less than twenty acres of 
meadow, as well as one knight's fee." The advantages, in 
the way of diversified scenery and extent, which Southwold 
once enjoyed may be thus decided — as its maritime impor- 
tance has certainly been by the competition with, and 
indeed superiority over, her more ancient neighbors Dun- 
wich and Blythburgh, in the way of traffic and navigation, 
to which the royal favors conferred upon her, from time 
to time, and her well-frequented fisheries had not a little 
contributed. These latter (Shoberl remarks,) were carried 
on by merchants who annually fitted out numerous vessels — 
tradition says upwards of fifty, for taking Cod and other 
fish in the North Sea. 

Our own herring fishery, however, independently alto- 
gether of the " Free British Fishery," which has now 
been lost to us for nearly 70 years, must have been " highly 
conducive " (as the same writer expresses it,) " to the pros- 
perity of the town." And to what extent of prosperity 
Southwold might have attained when, notwithstanding the 
reverses with which she was visited in consequence of the 
subversion of papal supremacy, she still maintained her 
trade — surpassing her neighbors in shipping and enter- 
prise — may now be considered as a question of fruitless 
speculation. Historically certain it is, and as lamentable 
as it is certain, that the elements of fire and water com- 
bined their mighty energies to arrest her progress. Among 
Tanner's Suffolk Manuscripts, we find that " Southwold was 
pitifully defaced by fire on a Friday, 1596 " — an occurence 
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of which Mr. Gardner had taken no notice. And as to the 
fire which broke out on the 20th of April, 1659, Mr. 
Swinden writes as follows : — " three parts of the houses of 
Southwold, in Suffolk, were burnt down — when this town 
(Yarmouth,) sent the poor of that place 20 combs of wheat, 
10 combs of rye, and £10. in money." 

The destructive fury of the conflagration in the latter 
instance having been heightened by a violent wind, is re- 
presented by those who write of it as the greatest calamity 
which ever befel Southwold. So devastating was its progress 
and so disastrous its effects, that, in the space of four short 
hours, town hall — market hall — market place and prison — 
shops — warehouses — granaries — buildings, and 238 dwell- 
ing houses, were utterly consumed. Nor was this all. The 
greatest part of the movable goods belonging to the afflicted 
inhabitants — the very tackling and nets which they used in 
their fisheries — their com, malt, barley, fish, coals, and mer- 
chandize, fell like sacrifices under the devouring flames. 
The loss of property on the mournful occasion was esti- 
mated at above forty thousand pounds. The ruin of more 
than three hundred families was involved in the sad catas- 
trophe. Numbers of respectable persons were forced to 
relinquish the scenes of their earliest associations and happi- 
ness — and to bury, in self-inflicted exile from their native 
place, all the painful reminiscences of the comforts they had 
so long enjoyed in it, but which were so suddenly torn from 
them. Among the other injuries which the town and its 
traffick suffered from the dispensation, was the destruction 
of all the Court Baron Bolls — one of the consequences of 
which was that the copyholders of the Corporation in pro- 
gress of time became freeholders. In the town chest there 
are two minute books containing entries of admission to 
various copyholds of the manor of Southwold, which are 
concurrent testimonies, notonly of the existence of copyholds 
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in the manor, but, from their number within the limited 
period to which the books relate, would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the copyholds must have been numerous. 

The following extract from the treasurer's cash book, 
containing the town accounts, will shew that there is some 
land in the town held under the manor of Reydon — " In the 
Easter ending 1830, paid fine to Earl Stradbroke admission 
of four new feoffees to copyhold land, part of Woods-end 
marsh, sixty-five pounds, twelve shillings, and sixpence " — 
The sum of one shilling and sixpence is yearly paid to Lord 
Stradbroke, as " quit -rent Reydon manor." Query, 
whether this land held of the manor of Reydon was not a 
part of the manor, of which the monks of Bury held one 
moiety and a fourth of the other moiety. 

The melancholy results of such wide-wasting calamities, 
as those just alluded to, were not quickly to be retrieved. 
The rapid advances which Southwold had begun to make 
towards a flourishing maritime state were not merely suspen- 
ded. The very prospect of resuming them was abandoned for 
an entire century. "About the middle of the last century" 
as Shoberl informs us, " the commerce of this place received 
a fresh impulse. The entrance to the haven which is on 
the south side of the town was subject to be choked up, 
till an act of parliament was obtained for repairing and 
improving it, and piers were erected at the haven's mouth. 
The establishment of the Free British Fishery in 1750 also 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of the town ; when 
two docks were constructed and various buildings erected 
for the making and tanning of nets, and for the depositing 
of stores." 

Among the other buildings raised at this period was one 
of large and spacious dimensions, which was formerly known 
and is still remembered by the name of " the Net House." 
It stood at the south-west of the town, near that part of 
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the common where are the gravel-pits and lime-kiln, sup- 
ported by well-formed arches, the foundations of whose 
piers, or rather the marks of their excavations — nine on 
each side and three at both the ends — are yet discernible. 
In 1753, "the British Fishery Company" obtained for the 
site 20 feet of ground, which they proceeded to enclose for 
their purpose with palings and fences. And in the following 
year they were further permitted to enlarge their " Net 
House " to the extent of 20 feet granted to them on each 
side, and 30 feet at each end. The advantages consequent 
upon such proceedings may be easily imagined. As 
the facts connected with these subjects will be detailed in 
other parts of our work, we shall proceed to notice the 
many agreeable objects, and — 

Picturesque Scenery of the "sea-washed" Southwold. 
The most pleasant point for enjoying as well as observing 
them is unquestionably " the Marine Parade." Along 
the entire range of it aredelightful walks, and especially along 
St. Edmund's Hill, the Gun-hill, and the Ladies' 
Walk in front of the Marine Villa onwards to the North Cliff. 
Here, whether on sand or sward, the lover of nature may 
saunter at will ; and when he feels disposed to sit, there are 
commodiously-placed benches where he can pursue his medi- 
tations as placidly, as yon sweet ripple dances so lightly 
under the sunbeams. How extensive and beautiful is the 
view which now presents itself! The splendid grandeur 
of the German ocean on the one side — with its ever-heaving 
bosom — its hundreds of vessels, moving in all directions, 
from the slight fishing-boat and single-masted skiff to the 
gallant gun-ship and adventurous Foreigner, forms a scene of 
admiration which is quite as untiring as it is refreshing and 
various. On the other hand, residence after residence pre- 
sents itself— ivy-clad, or flower-fronted, or tree-embowered, 
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as it may be — in fair and fantastic perspective. Neatly- 
latticed windows, impending balconies, picturesque garden 
plots, closely-shaven lawns, interspersed shrubs, distant 
plantation clumps, and gliding parties of fashionable 
company, afford attractions to the sea-side musings at 
Southwold which never fail to beguile listlessness or to 
enchant the imagination. But the deep and dark blue 
ocean — Oh, there is repose upon its vast expanse and 
enjoyment in its unmeasured sublimity which the pen 
cannot portray, and the tongue cannot enunciate. How 
complacently can the thoughts compose themselves into 
soothingly-grateful contemplations of that High and Holy 
One, who while He " inhabits eternity, gives the sea His com- 
mandment " and commissions the tributary waves and waters 
— whether in calm or storm — to enrich, protect, and 
beautify the heaven-favored circumference of Britain's 
sea-girt isle! What thankful and heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments of those long-continued favors and unnumbered 
advantages which have been providentially employed to 
distinguish his native land, and to honor it so greatly, can 
the Briton experience — while he gazes upon the com- 
manding prospect of the ever-changing deep, which the 
over-hanging Cliff at Southwold spreads magnificently 
before him — while he sees such numerous and various-sized 
vessels "occupying their business in the great waters;" 
some laden with the profits and speculations of commerce, 
others peradventure entrusted with the nobler freightage of 
translated editions of the volume of Inspiration, and with 
self-devoted missionaries to make it known to the idol- 
worshipping occupiers of some yet-unvisited territory ; — 
and while he watches the motions of sonf e of the men on 
board who have tacked so close to the shore, and are so 
clearly developed in their engagements among the sunny 
rigging, as to be discernible to the naked eye. 
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The picture which the ship-studded surface presents to 
the organ of sight, and those crowding objects which it 
conveys to the mental vision, are ever-changing and never 
unprofitable. How soothing and enchanting is that soft 
intermingling of light and shade, with which the airy move- 
ments of the gold-fringed clouds have diversified the far-off 
rippling and ruffling, occasioned so quickly by the murmuring 
breeze. Equally inspiriting it is, however, whether it 
prepares for the outburst of the springing gale, or whispers 
but a threat to be succeeded by stillness which may not be 
broken, save by the breezy approach of the reciprocating 
wave stealing pantingly along, as with a lover's solicitude, 
to the expecting beach, where it sinks and hides itself, as 
in the fulness of enjoyment, in the peaceful retreat it so 
ardently sought for. There again a brisker wavelet has 
darted forward. How bright are the radiations under the 
still sunshine — how shifting the colors through which it 
bustles upon its landward speed, as if it were intent upon 
outpassing its less ambitious forerunner. Shade after shade 
flits after it, as if in sport, over the passive surface ; until 
faint though foaming — lazy now though recently active 
and lively — the tardily-impelled wave curls gently to the 
strand, and scatters harmlessly its sparkling contents over 
the pebbly ridges which shine, as with joy and refreshment 
under the welcomed sprinkling. But while musing upon 
the expanse before him it may be time to supply our con- 
templative visitor with some local information concerning — 

The Port and Piers of Southwold. For the facts 
submitted on these points we are chiefly indebted to the 
Report made to the Harbor Commissioners on the 27 th of 
June last, by Lieut. Ellis, R. N. who, with much 
credit to himself and faithfulness to his trust, fulfils the 
duties of Surveyor of the harbor. The limits of the Port, 
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however, may be first briefly defined, as they had been 
" altered, amended, and settled, by warrant from the Lords' 
Commissioners of the Treasury — under seal of the Ex- 
chequer — and bearing the date of June 21st, in the 12th 
year of George the Second." 

The Commissioners thus empowered were Thomas Cooke, 
Patrick Eson, Thomas Roy all, and Oliver Newby; 
who in virtue of their Commission proceeded, September 
18th, 1738, to view the Port and to appoint as follows — 
" the said Port is by us declared to extend and to be 
accounted from Covehithe, (commonly Cothy,) in the 
County of Suffolk — being the south limits of the port of 
Yarmouth — along the shore to the promontory or point 
commonly known by the name of Thorp Ness — the north 
limits of the port of Aldeburgh : — and in breadth three 
miles into the sea to be measured from the low-water mark 
of any part of the said shore from Covehithe and Thorp 
Ness aforesaid. And we do hereby, and by virtue of the 
said commission, utterly make void and disannul any former 
settlement of the extents, limits, and bounds of the Port 
of Southwold." 

We learn from the report which Mr. Ellis has obligingly 
permitted us to make use of, that the present Commissioners 
have, from time to time, employed several eminent Engi- 
neers ; and amongst the rest Mr. Smith, Mr. Rennie, and 
Mr. Cubitt, for the purpose of improving the entrance and 
the river as far as Black-shore Quay. Under his superin- 
tendence, the orders of the Commissioners and the recom- 
mendations of the before-named Engineers have been 
carried into effect, upon a regular plan, as far as can be 
considered consistent with the power vested in the Com- 
missioners; and we may add, as far as seems to be 
practicable, through the indefatigable and praiseworthy 
exertions of their Surveyor. Accordingly, steam-dredgers 
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have been employed — the channel deepened — the Bellar- 
shoal excavated and removed — the lower flat dispersed — 
the upper flat or sand bank extending from Walberswick to 
near Blackshore, in the middle of the river, has been dredged 
out — the channel of the river contracted, and made as 
regular in width as possible, by filling up the hollows and 
cutting off the projections — the sides regularly enlarged 
and sloped, aud the waters of both flood and ebb made to 
pass in the same channel — the Jetty removed — the Black- 
shore Quay made accessible to the shipping — the outlets 
from the Salt and Dunwich Creeks pointed towards the 
harbor's mouth : — in short, every recommendation of the 
above-named Engineers and other expedients, for the improve- 
ment of the Fort of Southwold, have been steadily prosecuted, 
with the exception of that of Mr. Smith for opening the 
mouth further to the south — a measure which cannot be ef- 
fected consistently with the provisions of the existing act of 
parliament; and with the further exception of Mr. Rennie's 
plan, who had recommended the converting of Howlett's 
and Dunwich Creeks into reservoirs, where a similiar reason 
applies — to say nothing of the injury which, in the latter 
case, it is supposed, would accrue to the marshes. 

By the regular application and working out of these 
arrangements under the Surveyor's directions, we are led to 
believe that the following useful results have been obtained : 
Such obstructions in the river bed, which occasioned a much- 
opposed force of water to be brought to bear on the bar, have 
been gradually dissipated. A circuitous and dangerous 
navigation (which obliged vessels to be lightened of their 
cargos before they could get up or down the river,) has 
been avoided. And the free passage of vessels, from the 
piers of Southwold to Black-shore and Reydon quays, has 
been secured. The beneficial effect of these improvements 
in creating a greater depth of water on the bar has been 
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experienced now for nearly seven years. And in con- 
sequence of an arrangement which was last year suggested, 
and which has since been acted on — namely, the hiring of 
the Lowestoft steam-dredger, now in full work, the 
interior of the Port of Southwold is stated to be in a 
better condition than it is known to have enjoyed, at least 
in the memory of the present generation. Besides all this, 
a pleasant promenade has been made by the river aide to 
Blackshore. 

The first mention of a Pier at the present entrance is 
found in the Harleian Miscellany, (Vol. 3, page 385) ; and 
we quote this hitherto-unnoticed document — not only as 
bearing upon the subject before us, but also as indicative 
of the flourishing state of Southwold during the sixteenth 
century. Thomas Gentleman (whose son's testimony we 
are about to adduce,) lived to the advanced age of 98 years, 
" in perfect sight and memorie," (as it is stated) ; and in 
" his flourishing time for building of ships and many other 
" commendable parts he continued in his place unmatchable. 
" He was born in Southwold in 1511 and died in 1609 — 
"having been Bailiff in 1554, 1572, 1586, 1596, and 
" 1604 : and gave the " composition-lings" (as they were 
" called,) " seventy years unto four princes, viz : King 
" Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and until the 
" sixth year of our most gracious Sovereign James the 
" First; which comes to much more than one thousand 
" pounds for one man of that town " (Southwold,) " to pay 
" to the government." 

Tobias Gentleman, son to the above-named Thomas, 
was instrumental in reviving and successfully establishing 
the royal fisheries — " for the glory, wealth, and advantage 
of the kingdom " (as the document expresses it). And 
amongst other reasons and arguments to this end, he reports 
as follows : — "In the Towns of Southwold, Dunwich, and 
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Walderswicke, is a very good breed of fishermen; and 
there are belonging unto those three towns, of North sea 
boats, some twenty sail — and of Iceland barks some fifty 
sail, which yearly they send for Cod and Lings to Iceland. 

" This town of Southwold of a sea-coast town is the most 
beneficial unto his Majesty of all the Towns in England, 
by reason all their trade is unto Iceland for Lings, and his 
Majesty's Sergeant-eater hath yearly, gratis, out of every 
ship and bark one hundred of the choicest and fairest 
Lings, which are worth more than ten pounds the hundred, 
and they call them composition fish. But these men of 
this place are greatly hindered, and in a manner undone, 
by reason their Haven is so bad, and in a manner often 
stopped up with beach and shingle stone that the wind and 
the tide and the sea do beat thither, so that many tides in 
the season when they be ready to go to sea they cannot get 
out, when time is to go to sea, neither can they get in when 
they return from sea, but oftentimes do cast away their 
goods and themselves. This haven, if that it had but a south 
pier built of timber, would be a far better haven than 
Yarmouth haven, with one quarter of the cost that hath 
been bestowed on Yarmouth haven." 
. " They are now suitors unto his Majesty. God grant they 
may speed : for it is pitiful the trouble and damage that all 
the men of these towns do daily sustain by their naughty 
harbor." 

Doubtless it was owing to such influence and representa- 
tions, that an act of parliament for the improvement of the 
port was obtained, and came into operation March 26th, 
1 747. As one of the consequent measures, Piers were erect- 
ed for the security of the entrance; that on the north side in 
1749, and that on the south in 1752. These piers have 
since, from time to time, been extended and enlarged, and 
breakwaters added. But it does not seem that they have 
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tended to prevent the choking up of the port of South- 
wold. On the contrary, it appears, by reference to the 
minute-book, that after the piers were built, as well as 
before, it was so common an occurrence for the harbor to 
be stopped — that persons were usually appointed at the ge- 
neral meetings to open the harbor in the event of its being 
so choked, with a limitation to the expense. There is no 
existing record of the several times when this took place ; 
but in the accounts of late years connected with the dis- 
bursements for opening the harbor between 1805 and 1827, 
it seems to have suffered thus thirteen times ; having been 
successively re-opened at the expense of three hundred and 
ten pounds, five shillings. Notwithstanding the obstructions 
to the trade of the port, which at different times arise 
from boisterous winds — exposed position of the entrance 
to the harbor — the drawbacks which have naturally arisen 
from the opening of Lowestoft harbor, and the landing of 
coals at Dunwich, it is gratifying to state, that there has 
been no falling off in the imports and exports, as the returns 
shew a steady and progressive increase for years past. Four 
hundred and eighteen vessels have arrived and sailed from 
our harbor during the year ending the 25th of June 1839, 
at which period the number of vessels belonging to this port 
amounted to thirty, the registered tonnage of which is 1910 
tons, and the men employed to navigate them are 141. 
Besides these there are 192 licensed boats engaged in fish- 
ing and piloting. 

Whatever may be the futility of the Southwold piers in 
other respects, we can state from pleasant experience that 
the visitor can enjoy their smooth boards and grateful 
exposure to the summer breezes, with much refreshment and 
pleasure. Should he feel disposed to try that promenade, 
he will surely concur with us in the conviction — - that every 
form of landscape, however happily combined and grouped. 
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must compete in vain with the visions which the musing 
mind can gather around it from every sight of the sea. 
Yet should he be disposed otherwise, less solitary objects 
and associations are not wanting among the scenes which 
are so diversely exhibited on Southwold cliff — such objects 
we mean as some landsmen might better love than those of 
" the multitudinous sea." Let him turn his eye and fix it 
as long as may please him upon the pleasure parties on 
either side of him. Smiling faces and fairy-forms — while 
he sits or saunters upon the cliff — will pass and repass like 
summer-clouds and almost as light and fantastic. The well- 
backed benches, near him and in the distance, are occupied 
by the lolling yet talkative gentry which constitute the 
different holiday-parties. As he looks beneath him along 
the broad margin of the pebbled beach, pick-nick adventurers 
may be seen, scrambling, or romping, or regaling them- 
selves upon the viands and beverage so plentifully extracted 
from the well-stored baskets : while on one sheltered spot — 
which seems scarcely approachable on any side — a more 
orderly quartette, quietly waited upon by a modestly-liveried 
servant, seem satisfying their aristocratic cravings with no 
more sumptuous repast than that of the sea-view, and a few 
sandwiches. There, too, speculation may busy itself upon 
the matter of the bathing-machines, whose ponderous wheels 
are overwashed by the feathery spray, and whose bathing- 
men and stepping-boards have lately received their numer- 
ous visitors, and are now restoring them, all drenched and 
rosy, to their expectant friends — the retiring parties being 
quickly replaced by other school-misses, who love to flounder 
under the closely-screened awning — but fear to swim and 
will not allow themselves to be dipped. 

Further from the Sea-beach, and more highly elevated 
under the verge of the cliff, are scattered the lightly-con- 
structed fish-sheds, with the highly-contrasted appearances 
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presented by the sellers and purchasers — so intently 
transacting their different yet equally-important functions, 
respecting an equivalent for the transfer of those tempting 
heaps of costly marine commodities. And now casting his 
eye along the cliffs themselves, the visitor's mind may find 
occasion for the more stirring impressions connected with 
the warlike associations of cannonades and bombardment*, 
and well-disputed sea-fights stoutly maintained by bye-gone 
generations of our coast-defending Southwolders. 

There, more formidable in aspect than in reality — at 
least during these " piping times of peace" — were formerly 
two batteries : — the one now remaining forms a regular 
fortification with a well-secured parapet and six pieces of 
ordnance. Farther off, tradition tells us, existed a hill to 
which reference is still made under the name of Eye-cliff, 
and several others less prominent than itself, where still 
may be distinctly traced the vestiges of ancient encamp- 
ments. Tokens of circular tents are also visible in those 
places which are unmeaningly denominated " fairy hills," 
at least upon such parts of the ground as are yet unbroken 
by the plough or spade. These, Gardner supposes, had been 
used by the Danes for their camps when they invaded 
England in the year 1010. A few years ago several scien- 
tific gentlemen opened many of the Tumuli, in which they 
found earthen vessels of various sizes, which it was supposed 
contained the remains of the illustrious dead. 

The Land-ward View which is commanded from 
Southwold Cliff, as the eye reverts to it, will present 
sufficiently-diversified objects to relieve or dissipate the 
more tumultuous associations, which busy fancy will have 
intertwined with these last-named martial remembrancers. 
The smooth and well-kept walks, which so pleasantly in- 
tersect the sloping greens about the cliffs, are frequented 
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by passing promenaders — in fashionably-dressed groupes, 
as if seemingly vieing with each other which shall most 
attract the admiration so readily rendered, where all appear 
equally determined to be pleased. There a newly-married 
couple — as their bearing towards each other may truly 
indicate — are besieged by a number of young exhibitors of 
polished fossils, and pebbles, and native agates, and cor- 
nelians tastefully arranged upon trays, and plates, and 
saucers; while the unbearded aspirants after the 
profits of merchandize are anxious to undersell their less 
clamorous rivals. In another direction, upon the sunny 
green where it spreads away in the distance, may be seen 
the cheering sports of healthful and holiday-enjoying chil- 
dren. Then, the undulating country beyond — fertile, rich, 
and devious — looks no way sad by being deserted. Here 
and there, silvery mirrors shoot out their lights upon the 
landscape-traversing eye, as their reflected lustre is caught 
by the sunbeams, twinkling upon the wandering waters of 
the Bly the. Now the fantastic river darts along its course in 
thin lines of dazzling brilliancy, and now it presents itself 
in the sunny mockery of romantic lakes, embellishing the 
hill and woodland-scenery which bounds the enchanting 
prospect: while the fair assemblage of objects — each 
vested with its characteristic features and appropriate 
charms — conspire to display a picturesque and varied love- 
liness rarely surpassed. 

Indeed, without designing to be partial historians in this 
matter, and without the slightest ambition to hold any 
place among the ranks of highly-coloring painters, we 
freely declare our conviction — that to the casual visitor the 
landward view of Southwold possesses a superiority over 
most other sea-coast and bathing quarters in England. One 
reason, which we may suggest, arises from the number of 
ornamental shrubberies and verdant and flowery parterres — 
and fruit-bearing trees which are so happily cultivated even 
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amongst the emulous lodging-houses ; and still more, in the 
handsome grounds and stately residences of the gentry, which 
are scattered in such pleasing and acknowledged variety 
within the range of the cliff scenery. 

The Marine Villas and Residences which combine 
to enrich and beautify this town and its precincts, present 
very imposing features ; whether viewed by themselves or 
considered in their position and circumstances. And here 
we think it well to notice — that the last census (1831) 
returns as follows for Southwold : — inhabited houses 431 ; 
number of families 446; registered seamen 204; total 
number of persons 2079 ; sum of statute acres 680. The 
range of " the Cliff," which must needs be thought as it 
deserves to be, the principal point of attraction, is distin- 
guished into three divisions — each known by its respective 
name : — South Cliff bearing the name of " New York," 
Centre Cliff that of " Long Island,"— and the North Cliff 
that of " Kill-Cock." 

" Centre Cliff Houses," as they are called, present a very 
handsome and commanding appearance — not less on account 
of the gracefulness of the buildings themselves, than of the 
loveliness with which their enclosed shrubberies and taste- 
fully-arranged and very-carefully-tended flower-plots, have 
contributed to their decoration. These have been erected for 
the accommodation of lodgers, by the Rev. Thomas 
Sheriffe ; and consist of fine spacious and handsomely- 
decorated rooms ; — the groupe contributing not slightly to 
our local beauties. A less ostentatious, but still more elegant, 
appendage is supplied by " the Lodge" — the property of 
our present worthy and deservedly-esteemed Mayor, Alfred 
Lillingston, Esq. The marine residence, called 
"Centre Villa," belonging to Sir Charles Blois of 
Cockfield Hall, Baronet, is another of these graceful 
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objects, whose presence would impart embellishment to 
any scene. Near to the ornamental grounds of the proprie- 
tors just named is the pleasantly-situated house, " Stone- 
House," of Onley Savill Onley, Esq., and the house for some 
years held by Robert Cobbold, Esq., now rented, for a term 
of years, by William Mason, Esq. of Ipswich, and called the 
" Marine Villa." Adjoining the " Red Villa," occupied 
by the Rev. James Carlos, is the lodging-house of Mrs. Hunt, 
which will be long an object of tender recollection and re- 
gard to the poor of Southwold, from the circumstance of 
its having been tenanted, in the season, during a series of 
nearly forty years, by the late venerable, generous, and 
universally-beloved, and lamented Mrs. Acton. The other 
prominent objects which it shall suffice us to specify here — 
and that for no other reason than that every stranger enquires 
about them — are the commanding appearance of the Rev. 
Henry UhthofTs residence, " South-green House;" the 
stately proportions of " Lenny-House," lately purchased 
by the Rev. T. Sherriffe, and now occupied by Mr. Skill, 
for Library and Reading-rooms: " Jessamin-Lodge," 
with its neat portico, occupied by Lieutenant Ellis; and 
" Tamarisk Villa," with its greenhouse and verandah and 
prettily-embowered front, lately purchased from the venera- 
ble Archdeacon Philpot by the author of the present history. 
In venturing these cursory and imperfect notices, we may 
boldly appeal from them to the experience and good taste 
of any visitor, whether the want of vegetation can be 
chargeable to our Southwold residences, or whether that 
feeling of barreness and exposure is ever experienced here, 
which the want of vegetation produces in other sea-side 
places. On the contrary, most of the residences in this 
justly admired town — and the entire outline of the 
suburbs and vicinity and county beyond it — is so richly 
garnished with verdure, as to give this thickly-peopled place 
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the appearance of a rural position, furnished with gardens 
and promenades, not often to be surpassed by many a highly- 
cultivated inland scene ; — and this, too, flanked and crowned 
and set off as it is, with the bolder grandeur of ocean ob- 
jects, renders it altogether, for a summer or autumnal 
resort, peculiarly desirable, either to the valetudinarian, or 
ruralist, or book-wearied student. 

The occasional residence of visitors atSouthwold, though 
it may be but uncertain, as must always be the case even in 
the most favorite and fashionable watering-places, contri- 
butes in no slight degree to our local advantages. There 
are steam ships daily passing and repassing, which will land 
and take passengers ; but the General Steam Navigation 
Company's ships call regularly twice every week, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, on their way to London, and also 
twice on their return, viz. Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Printed notices are issued every month of the hours of pass- 
ing. The fares by these powerful and fast-sailing ships are 
exceedingly reasonable, and the accommodation on board 
is the topic of commendation with all who use them. Capa- 
cious and safe boats are engaged for the express purpose of 
taking passengers to and from the steamers at the rate of 
two shillings for each person. 

The Trade and Markets of our town, therefore, as 
being in some measure dependant upon such irregular in- 
fluxes, are of a fluctuating nature. Still the town may be 
considered not only as advancing in extent, but as flourishing 
in its condition. And we cannot omit to express the univer- 
sal acknowledgment on behalf of the public, of the accommo- 
dation and advantages afforded by a branch of the Norwich 
Crown Bank, which has been established here for nearly 
twenty years. The business is now conducted in an elegant 
modern-built mansion, situated in the centre of High-street. 
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The town abounds with tradesmen and shopkeepers of every 
description. The trade consists principally of ship and 
boat building, sail making, rope and twine spinning, fish- 
ing, salting and redding herrings and sprats, refining of 
salt, malting, brewing, lime and cinder burning, brick- 
making, and casting of iron, &c. The imports are, coals, 
rock-salt, fir timber, slate, glass, porter, oil-cake, oats, 
chalk, &c. ; and all kinds of general goods from London, 
with which place regular intercourse is kept up by trading 
vessels, which sail at stated times from Harrison's wharf, 
St. Katharine's. The exports consist of corn, malt, fish, 
oak timber, bark, hops, &c. The home consumption of 
Malt, under the name of Crisp's Ale, is very considera- 
ble. This refreshing, if moderately-used, beverage is uni- 
versally admired for the purity and delicious flavor sup- 
posed to be imparted to it, not less by the unadulterated 
genuineness of its composition than by the intrinsic purity 
of the water which enters into it. Salt, of the fineness and 
preparation and manufactory of which we shall take occasion 
to speak hereafter, is sold in great quantities to the adjoin- 
ing counties. And there is an abundant supply of game of 
the finest description. 

The weekly market on Thursday is well supplied, and for 
the size of the town very considerable. All manner of but- 
chers' meat seems to be imported on these weekly occasions, 
though our own shambles are so well furnished daily, as 
ought to render such imports unnecessary. Besides these, 
stalls are exhibited loaded with such profusion of eggs and 
poultry, butter, and cheese, fruits, vegetables, and green- 
house plants, hardware and brushes, earthenware and glass, 
fish in all its varieties — yea, and squalling pigs, as to pre- 
sent the appearance more of a fair than a market. 

The yearly fair, which, according to the words of the 
grant, was " to be held for three days immediately following 

c2 
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the feast of the Holy Trinity," — and which we are given to 
understand used to be held in the churchyard until restrained 
by the thirteenth of Edward the First — is too well known 
and frequented to be particularized by us. The following 
document, connected with both fairs and markets, is not 
without interest; we shall therefore copy it — 

BOROUGH OF SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 



To Margaret Dean, Keeper of the Common Gaol 
and Market in Southwold aforesaid. 

We, John Robinson and William Hailstone, Esqrs. 
two of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace, in and for 
the said Borough, do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand you, the above-named Margaret Dean, that 
so long as you shall continue in your said office from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter; that you shall 
and do ask, collect, and receive all such sum and sums 
of money as is herein mentioned, being for groundage 
and for stalls put up in the said Market-place, on 
Fair and Market Days : and also as Gaol Keeper 
receive the several fees herein mentioned, of the several 
persons committed to your care and custody, and for 
your so doing, this shall be your sufficient warrant. 

Given under our hands and seal of office, the twenty- 
eighth day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, seven hundred, and eighty-nine. 



FAIR DAYS. 

s. d. 

B. — Baker's Stalls Tilted 1 6 

Ballad Singers' Standing 2 

Basket Makers' Groundage 2 
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B. — Braziers' Stalls 3 

F. — Fruit Pads or Baskets 2 

H. — Hard Ware or Toy Stalls 1 6 

Hatters 1 Stalls 1 6 

Hosiers' Stalls 1 

M. — Milliners' Stalls 2 6 

N. — Nuts or Orange Stalls 6 

P. — Potters' or Glass Stalls 1 

Potters' or Glass Groundage 6 

Q. — Quack Doctors on Horseback , 1 

S. — Silversmiths' Stalls 2 6 

T~— Tables with Lotteries 4 

W.— Wooden Ware Stalls 6 

GAOL FEES. 

For all Debtors belonging to the Town, for turning 1 , q 

the key J 

For all Felons 2 

For all other troubles to be paid reasonably 



MARKET DAYS. 

B.— Bakers' Stalls Tilted 6 

Ballad Singers' Standing 2 

Butchers' Stalls Tilted 6 

Butchers' Stalls untilted 4 

Basket Makers' Groundage 2 

C — Carts with Fruit 2 

F. — Fruit Pads, Sacks, or Baskets 1 

G. — Groundage once a year for Butchers 1 

H. — Hard Ware or Toy Stalls 1 

Hosiers' Stalls 6 

L. — Lottery Tables 3 

M.— Milliners' Stalls 1 

N.— Nuts and Orange Stalls untilted 4 
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8. d. 

P.— Potters* or Glass Stalls 6 

Potters' or Glass Gronndage 2 

Papers of Notice, belonging to the Country, nailed on^i 

the Cross, if refuse to pay, pull them down ; ex- >0 4 

cept by public order J 

Q.— Quack Doctors 6 

S. — Stalls with Fruit 4 

Silversmiths' Stalls 1 6 

W.— Wooden Ware Stalls 4 

Wooden Ware Groundage 2 

ALL STALL STUFF TO BE FOUND BY THE KEEPER OF 
THE MARKET. 

(Signed) J. ROBINSON, 

WM. HAILSTONE. 

But if summer-visitors, such we mean who come to benefit 
the enlargement of our local prosperity through the spend- 
ing of their money at Southwold, be irregular and uncertain ; 
there is one welcome class — (pardon, gentle reader, the 
mention of Swallows in connection with your honored 
name,) whose visits amongst us are marked by no such 
inconstancy as yours. In further explanation of our 
meaning, we transcribe into our pages the following incident 
which is adduced by Shoberl in some characteristic remarks 
on Southwold, and particularly in allusion to the preference 
which the before-mentioned birds of passage give to it as 
a place of arrival and embarkation, when their migratory 
instinct sends them in quest of sunny quarters. 

" As I was at this place about the beginning of October/* 
(says the author of a tour through Great Britain,) " and 
lodging in a house that looked into the churchyard, I 
observed in the evening an unusual multitude of swallows 
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sitting on the leads of the church, and covering the tops of 
several houses round about. This led me to enquire what 
was the meaning of such a prodigious number of swallows 
sitting there? I was answered that this was the season 
when the swallows — their food failing here — begin to 
leave us and return to the country, wherever it be, from 
whence they came ; and that this being the nearest land to 
the opposite coast — and the wind contrary — they were 
waiting for a gale, and might be said to be wind-bound. 
This was more evident to me when, in the morning, I 
found the wind had come about to the north-west in the 
night, and there was not one swallow to be seen." 

But if Southwold be the last, or among the last, of the 
places where the summer-hunting swallows may be seen in 
England, and if the pleasantness of its locality and pros- 
pects, landward and seaward, be of any consideration in its 
favor, much more can it be recommended as a place of 
resort, on account of the quickness with which its soil 
absorbs the rain-showers — and its freeness from unwhole- 
some damps and exhalations. 

The Dryness op Soil therefore which we enjoy here — 
aa being necessarily connected with the usually salubrious 
state of the Southwold atmosphere, deserves attention. 
Upon this well-known characteristic of our locality, we have 
it in our power, independently altogether of personal or 
professional knowledge, to adduce the written opinion of a 
deservedly-esteemed medical brother, W. C. Worthington, 
Esq., of Lowestoft. " The formation of the soil " (at 
Southwold,) extending along the coast from Harwich to 
near Yarmouth, constitutes what modern geologists have 
denominated, The Suffolk Crag, made up of strata of 
sand and gravel, enclosing shells and masses of terraqueous 
sand, and is found about twenty-five to thirty feet in thick- 
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ness. As a matter of course, such a combination allows 
the moisture or rain, when it descends, to percolate with 
facility. Consequently no terrestrial exhalations take place. 
And the surface rapidly becomes dry. The circumstance 
of the town of Southwold being built upon such a formation, 
together with its elevated position, satisfactorily accounts 
for the dryness of its locality." 

Perhaps it may be owing to such causes, but particularly 
to the state of its soil and atmosphere — and we might add, 
its peculiarly-delicious water-springs — that Southwold 
appears to be increasingly benefitted by numerous erections 
of commodious dwelling-houses starting up around it ; — 
and that families of respectability and fortune are gradually 
making it the place of their adoption — and chusing, in 
some cases, even to winter here. Nay, some who have 
travelled much, and are well-acquainted with the variations 
of our English climate, and with the diversified beauties of 
our English scenery — have asserted, upon the evidence of 
trial made and their comparative experience of other places, 
that Southwold, as a winter-residence, is the healthiest 
and pleasantest of all they know. Sure we are that it 
would be found much more so by its habitual residents, 
did they but more habitually avail themselves of its bracing 
sea-breezes, and of the acknowledged facilities which it 
affords for out-of-door exercise. But the perversity of our 
fallen nature appears to be such, that the preservatives fc of 
health, and the opportunities of purest enjoyment — such 
as are afforded to the contemplative mind by the neighbor- 
hood of the swelling ocean, and the fascinations of pictu- 
resque beauty — are less valued we had almost said are 
more despised, just in the proportion of their supply, and 
of the advantages and opportunities possessed for the 
security and continuance of these blessings. The South- 
wold public-room, called "the Cassino," is agreeably 
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situated on St. Edmund's Hill. The literary stimulus, such 
as it is, of some of the daily papers will be found here. 
Other productions of a less fugitive class, and attractions 
better suited to occupy the time of the studious, will no 
doubt be added, according as encouragement and sub- 
scriptions may render their needful support. As it is — 
the favorable situation of this well-formed room for a place 
of rendezvous, and the well-contrived look out, which its 
windows command, both upon the town and sea, is a strong 
recommendation of it as a most pleasant resort. 

The Bath-rooms must not be forgotten in a notice like 
this. For assuredly, there must remain a refreshing 
recollection of them in the minds of all, by whom use 
has been at any time made of their invigorating accommoda- 
tion, or by whom help has been received from the discreet 
and orderly couple who tend — in a manner so quietly 
and kindly and satisfactorily — their visitors on these oc- 
casions. The bath-rooms are opposite the Salt-works; 
and are, together with the latter, the property of Edmund 
Preston of Yarmouth, Esquire. [Of this casual mention of 
the Salt-works we may avail ourselves, in passing, to observe 
that the salt of Southwold is in such high repute, that 
notice has been taken of it in almost all books in which 
any reference has been made to the subject. This long- 
established and universally-conceded reputation it still 
preserves. The reason may probably be — the proximity 
of the Salt-works to the ocean, which are therefore sup- 
plied, not remotely but immediately, with the purest 
sea-water for the manufacture of this article.] Cold, tepid, 
hot, and shower baths can be commanded at any season in 
the small but convenient apartments. As the beach at 
Southwold partakes of the advantages enjoyed by other 
sea-port towns for sea-bathing, it naturally induces many 
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strangers to sojourn among us during the summer season for 
that purpose. Three convenient bathing-machines are kept 
on the beach for their accommodation, which are attend- 
ed by strong and careful persons, and afford the temptation 
of bathing in the sea without the possibility of observation. 
These consist of a commodious wooden chamber, which is 
closely jointed against every wind — is ascended by a safe- 
stepping board at one end — and terminated towards the 
sea at the other end by an impervious curtain or awning 
of thick tent-like canvass, which forms a covering, strongly 
secured on all sides, over a kind of wooden cradle or well- 
fenced crib beneath it, floored with open boards, in which, 
firmly secured to the frame-work of the machine, the most 
timid bather may enjoy the watery element without the 
slightest cause of apprehension or molestation. The cradle 
is terminated by a door into the sea for the ingress or 
egress of swimmers. This is a great improvement. For 
persons in sound health, who are not subject to chill from a 
longer stay in the water, and who may therefore enjoy it 
safely, would be little content with the boxed-up limits of a 
sea-water imprisonment. 

Hints to Sea-bathers cannot here be considered either 
unnecessary or inappropriate. Justifiable anxiety for the 
welfare of those to whom sea-bathing has been recommend- 
ed, and who may have been tempted, by the enjoyment of 
this health-improving exercise, to select Southwold for their 
place of resort, is our excuse for obtruding them. The 
use of sea-bathing is now so general, and its beneficial 
results so well admitted, in certain cases when applied 
with due discretion and care, that a few remarks, the 
result of some experience on this interesting subject will be 
surely admitted, if not from the ground upon which we 
rest our apology, at least from the importance attached 
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to the matter itself. Our simple object is to make this 
successful restorative of relaxed energies, and enfeebled 
vigor, more effective of the beneficent purpose for which 
it is tried. 

It would be worse than idle, with so plain and becoming 
an object before us, to write technically "upon the sa- 
natory reaction " and " improvement of tone in the finer 
vessels and animal functions " of the human system. Let 
others treat, in an incidental allusion to such learned 
topics, concerning " the removal effected " by the proper 
administration of sea-bathing " of those obstructions which 
impede the more lively and healthful flow of the vital 
fluid ! " The discussion in the " History of Southwold " 
of points, so scientifically obscurated from the eye of the 
general reader, would be a sacrifice which, however desirable 
on other occasions, the historian cannot consent to make to 
" the Faculty." 

For us it may be enough to say, that the chief efficacy 
and benefit to be derived from the bath — as indeed from 
all other inventions which a benign Providence has placed 
within the compass of man's wants and weaknesses— -will 
be found to be inseparable from a judicious, and well-timed, 
and moderate use of it. All the ends for which this 
salutary application has been successfully employed, will be 
served by a single act of immersion. But then the im- 
mersion, to be complete, as it requires to be, of all the parts 
of the body at once, should be made in as deep water as 
safety and convenience may admit. Moreover, the descent 
into the refreshing surface should be much more gentle, 
than the generality of bold and ambitious bathers are wont 
to exercise. While the posture of the descending body 
should be much more horizontal than the rapidity and 
eagerness of aquatic enterprize will condescend to adopt. 
These and other such precautions must be attended to, 
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if the sea-bather would not increase the relaxation which 
the bath is calculated to remove. Violent measures with 
any subject, particularly with the ill-disposed or dis- 
organized, will turn out to be of as little avail by sea as 
by shore. 

The time which is to be occupied in this matter is also of 
great importance to the invalid. Let bathers be assured, that 
the healthful action will not be promoted by a continuance 
in the bath one instant beyond the point where the grateful 
thrill, and the fast-flying glow of animal exhiliration, shall 
have begun to be experienced ; while the process of drying 
and dressing should be dispatched as quickly as possible. 
Personal appearance, which is at all times of less conse- 
quence than is usually supposed, should be of least conse- 
quence here. This will be improved by health; and if 
health is to be improved by the bath, let the bath be used 
simply with a view to health. Conducive to this in a large 
degree sea-bathing may indeed become, if it be used in mo- 
deration. But a too frequent use of it may be as injurious 
to the health of the subject, as indiscreet intimacy is to 
friendship. What might otherwise result in benefit and 
permanence, may be rudely interrupted or disastrously 
estranged. 

But we must bring these observations to a close ; merely 
adding, that the precautions, which we have ventured to 
urge upon the frequenters of our Southwold sea-quarters, 
deserve particular attention in the case of children and all 
young persons. To these especially, sea-bathing should be 
so administered, as to make it an object of anticipation and 
delight. Whereas, on the contrary, it is too generally a 
cause of alarm and dread. And what has originated a sen- 
timent, so decidedly an enemy to the beneficial effects and 
exercise of sea-bathing ? Such aversion, always difficult to 
be overcome, or at least forgotten, even when the swimmer 
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has become most expert, and his efforts in this most de- 
sirable accomplishment largely matured, operates to the 
effect of preventing the unhappy victim of it from even 
attempting to learn the art of swimming, or of succeeding 
if he should attempt it. And this much-to-be-deplored 
and general preventative is almost certain to have arisen 
originally from acts — nay, perhaps, a single act — of inju- 
dicious and ill-managed dipping in childhood. One plunge 
into the water, by the hand of a gentle and encouraging 
attendant, with a quiet and complete immersion, will add 
to the courage and comfort, not less than to the complexion, 
of the tender and not always timid adventurer. The loss 
of breath, in the case of a child, when subjected to the first 
touch of the wave, should be as little and as brief as possi- 
ble. The fright natural to all upon first attempts of this 
nature — which must for obvious reasons be more or less 
formidable — will be gradually dissipated by the not-preci- 
pitate or alarming quickness with which the plunge shall be 
accomplished. The pleasurable sensation will not " evan- 
esce " so rapidly ; while the remembrance itself, and the 
refreshing effects of the application, will suffer no such in- 
terruption or abatement as any act of mismanagement or 
violent motion is sure to produce. 

But we must part from this not-uninteresting nor needless 
topic, shrinking — as we confess ourselves instinctively to 
do — from causing fatigue to our indulgent subscribers and 
Southwold visitors. We wish not, however, to conceal our 
anxiety, nor yet to refrain from any subject which might 
tend, however imperfectly, whether through our pen or 
experience, to contribute to their profit as well as their 
pleasure. We are happy to think that both these objects 
may not only be consulted but obtained in this much-favored 
place of our adopted residence. We should rejoice in the 
hope that even our pages might be found to minister to the 
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same objects. For our undertaking we are fain to say that 
neither the wish nor the labor have been wanting to this end. 
For the locality itself, the means and opportunities requi- 
site are certainly not wanting, considering Southwold in 
reference to no higher pretensions than those which are 
possessed by it as a mere watering-place. 

If a summer visit to any sea-coast town usually frequented 
with this single object in view, be not without its charms ; 
and if recreation and health may not necessarily be required, 
at such seasons, to supersede entirely the more refined 
acquisition of intellectual improvement, in the case of sea- 
bathers and fine-weather excursionists, in whatever point 
of the island they may pursue their pleasant researches — 
we are sincere in our impression that Southwold will present 
them with attractions of no ordinary character. The dis- 
tinctive features of this favorably-situated and handsomely- 
furnished town — its neat and commodious lodging-houses 
— its comfortable, capacious, and well-served inns — its 
tastefully-built and respectably-tenanted dwelling-houses — 
its sea-side and landscape scenery, graceful, complete, and 
picturesque — these and other features of our locality are 
not slightly enhanced by their contiguity to, and connection 
with, some of the most venerable characteristics — with 
which the deeply-furrowed face of long-lived antiquity pre- 
sents its solemnizing recollections to the explorer of elder 
time, and to the student of remoter history. And let it 
be suggested once for all — as a not-to-be-forgotten ingre- 
dient in these touching associations, that Southwold and the 
neighboring towns, in whatever light they may now be 
regarded by the eye of the stranger, suffered under the 
same depopulating calamities and impoverishment which 
stripped all of their records and most of their habitations and 
sites. Where now are clay-built cottages stood once man- 
sions and parks. The castle, with its lordly domains, of 
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Richard, Earl of Gloucester, exhibited its arches and its 
architecture, where the humbler offices of the Custom- 
house overlook the common beyond them. And that un- 
pretending shingle, which forms a simple boundary to what 
was once so diversified, was, if tradition speak truth, the 
scene where the woods of Southwold gave their time-ho- 
nored branches to the impotent sea-breeze. Such associa- 
tions must needs add interest to a locality, whose history 
exists almost without its records, and where the spectre 
of antiquity may be said to make its appearance, almost 
without a landmark to notify its resting-place. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The county of Suffolk (emphatically called "the land 
of churches," from the great number of those edifices 
erected within its boundaries,) contains specimens of every 
variety of parish church, commencing with the Anglo- 
Saxon ; namely, those small massive buildings which have 
no visible distinction, in the masonry, to separate the 
chancel from the nave, and which terminate, at the eastern 
end, in a semi-circular form. The Anglo-Norman example 
affords another form, and is called by Stukely, "four 
square," by reason of its generally comprizing, in length, 
four times its proportion in breadth ; having a tower sup- 
ported by semi-circular arches, situated between the nave 
and chancel. In subsequent periods these were again 
enlarged ; and, in imitation of the conventual churches, 
were furnished with a cross aisle or transept. Ultimately 
however, the transept was abandoned; and churches of 
this form were entirely superseded by others composed of a 
nave, with lateral aisles — a chancel — and a square tower 
at the western end : — and this has continued, for six cen- 
turies, the radical form of our parochial churches. 

Of this last-mentioned form, alas ! we nowhere now find 
so brilliant a groupe as the churches of Southwold, 
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Blythburgh, Walberswick, and Covehithe ; build- 
ings remarkable for their elegance and magnitude ; imposing 
records of the customs, manners, and taste of our ancestors; 
surviving monitors of what our forefathers were, and what 
they did, and how they operated ; serving at once to make 
us wise and humble — and instructing us, as it were, silently 
and persuasively to emulate their merits, and to question 
our own! Striking indeed is the contrast which these 
edifices present to the psuedo-gothic of modern churches ! 
The former models must necessarily be raised in our esti- 
mation, just to the same extent in which the comparison 
forces the latter to sink into insignificance and contempt. 
However reduced from their primitive state of prosperity 
these parishes, in the succession of ages, may have severally 
been, their churches remain as so many speaking docu- 
ments of stone, (if we may use the term:) — perpetually 
attesting their long-forgotten opulence, the enterprize of 
their former inhabitants, and their commercial relations 
with Flanders, through means of an intercourse which, 
during the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Seventh, greatly 
increased their local resources. 

Here we have a fact which becomes at once the explain- 
ing cause of their bye-gone splendor; while it pretty 
accurately supplies the date of the period of their erection. 
Yet the style of these structures tells its own tale, and 
indicates, with sufficient certainty, that the times of their 
existence must be traced back to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The "four-centred or Tudor-arch? which is the 
general form of their window-heads, was not introduced till 
the early part of that century. Moreover, it was not until 
towards the close of the same century, that roofs were 
contrived of so much lower a pitch than that of Southwold 
church. Somewhere about the middle of that century 
windows became enlarged in their slope beyond the dimen- 
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sions of former times. The four-centred arch was in all 
probability resorted to for the purpose of obtaining the 
largest possible aperture for the insertion of painted glass. 
This point would be effected by including the space, last in 
the spandrils, of a two-centred arch ; as the walls would 
thus become mere frame-work for the exhibition of a series 
of magnificent pictures. We may remark in passing, that 
in almost every century subsequent to the more general use 
of the pointed arch — a new, lighter, and more decorative 
style was introduced. Nor is it a less interesting fact, 
that every advance, in this species of architecture! is quite 
as distinct and specific as in either of the Greek or Roman 
orders. Equally remarkable it is, and unquestionable 
as evidence, how valuable are our ecclesiastical edifices, if 
only viewed in the character of records, that the same 
style, and even to the minutiae of its parts, was simulta- 
neously observed among those places in England which 
were alike different and distant one from another. Hence 
we find the buildings which were erected from the tenth to 
the sixteenth century, whether in Sussex or Yorkshire — 
in Suffolk or Cheshire — were precisely analogous in their 
details, however varied respectively they may have other- 
wise been in their plan, materials, proportions, and ar- 
rangements. With these and other such historical data for 
our investigation, we can have little difficulty in fixing — 

The Period op the Erection op Southwold 
Church. But here a question occurs in regard to the 
porch. The duplicated initial letter M. which we see in the 
sous-base of the exterior of that elegant vestibule, what 
name can it be which it was intended to represent ? Is it 
that of Queen Mary ? If so, this appendage to our church 
becomes a most striking instance of the faithfulness with 
which the architect's plan and instructions were carried out, 
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at a time when pointed architecture was at its last gasp ; or 
rather, when it had almost entirely been superseded by the 
cinque-cento. This evidently cannot be the case ; for two 
memoranda, which we adduce, exist to inform us that the 
porch was in progress long before the time of Mary : — 

" In 1488 Thomas Wright willed" something towards 
making the porch. 

" In 1489 Joan Cawnteler also bequeathed " for the same 
purpose. 
Are we not then to be justified in supposing that the initial 
M. is that of the Lady Margaret, in compliment to Henry 
the Seventh, for his act which gave Southwold a separate 
jurisdiction from the county? But we must not weary the 
patience of our indulgent visitor by any discussion of these 
knotty, andperhapsnot quickly-determinable, investigations. 
We presume no further upon the privileges, which his some- 
times too-recondite, and not-always satisfactory, researches 
invest the historian, than to suggest such topics of legiti- 
mate inquiry, as may be carried out in the mind and memory 
of the meditative observer. Let us now proceed with him 
to the subject which more immediately invites our attention. 

The first sight of Southwold church must attract the 
visitor's unmixed admiration. The testimony of his expe- 
rience will most likely coincide with that of most other per- 
sons — to the effect, that it has seldom fallen to his lot to 
find, in a provincial town, a temple dedicated to christian 
worship of such large and stately dimensions, and so tho- 
roughly complete and uniform in all its parts. The exterior 
and interior are alike calculated to impress him with this 
almost involuntary conviction, with respect to the structure 
which he will find pleasure in contemplating. If he belong 
to the class whose associations have been enriched by any 
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previous acquaintance with the grandeur, and fair propor- 
tions, and rightly-adjusted details, of sacred architecture, 
here is a specimen finely-formed, simply-beautiful, and 
chastely-adorned. Independently of the holy purposes 
which it subserves — as spiritually connecting man on the 
earth with the Most High in the heavens — we venture to 
assert, that the effect produced upon the mind of the most 
superficial observer will be, in no slight degree, imposing. 
Whether examined in its separate parts, or viewed in the 
aggregate, or merely noticed in its commanding appearance, 
the tower and porch — the nave and chancel — the 
font, pulpit, and screens — all will be pronounced ele- 
gant — the general expression sublime — the style pure and 
unmixed ; and equally venerable in its economy, as it is 
interesting for the remote age of which it is no ineffective 
witness. Indeed the feelings suggested by this sacred ob- 
ject must be characterized by astonishment and satisfaction. 
To the amateur in such matters, moreover, its recommend- 
ations will not be slightly enhanced, when upon a closer 
inspection it will be found to be one of those few churches, 
whose piers and arches have not yet been overhung or de- 
ranged by those modern innovations called "side-galleries " 
and whose walls are not encumbered, at least at present, by 
those extraneous appendages which bear the name of 
" mural monuments" 

But we must needs present our readers with the origin 
and foundation of this sacred fabric. By command of 
Pope Innocent the Third, (a. d. 1202,) a chapel was com- 
mencedat Southwold under the united auspices of the monks 
of Wangford and Thetford. The causes, which were instru- 
mentally co-operative to the accomplishment of this benefi- 
cent object may be best communicated through the annexed 
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account of the circumstances; which, together with the 
latin deed recording the agreement made upon the occasion, 
may be found in Mr. Gardner's work, (pages 199 and 200) : 

" The Abbot and Convent of Bury St. Edmunds, being 
lords of the manor of Southwold; and the Prior and 
Monks of Thetford being, in right of their cell at Wang- 
ord, patrons of the church at Rissemere, (or fteydon,) to 
which Southwold was only a hamlet ; there was, for some 
time, a great contest between them, about erecting a 
chapel here ; but it being about a. d. 1202, referred by 
Pope Innocent the Third to John (Grey) Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, he determined that the Prior and Monks of 
Thetford, and their dependants at Wangford, should cause 
a chapel to be built in a convenient place at Southwold, 
(which should be set apart and given for that purpose by 
the Abbot and Monks of Bury,) for the daily celebration of 
divine service by a proper Chaplain. That the Abbot and 
Monks of Bury should have no right in or power over the 
said chapel ; but that it should be wholly subordinate to 
the church of St. Margaret of Rissemere, which belonged to 
the Prior and Monks of Thetford. That the said Prior 
and Monks should have the sole nomination of the Chap- 
lain; and towards his maintenance and support, should 
receive of the Abbot and Convent of Bury, whose tenants 
the inhabitants were, forty shillings yearly, by two equal 
payments. And that the said church of Rissemere might 
not be a sufferer by this chapel, it was provided, that the 
inhabitants of Southwold should neverthelesss receive 
baptism, the eucharist and penance, have their marriages 
celebrated, their women churched, and their dead buried, 
at Rissemere ; and should resort thither for divine service 
on the festivals of Christmas, Candlemas, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, the Assumption and Nativity of the blessed Virgin, 
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and the day of the Saint to which the said church of 
Rissemere is dedicated." 

The building, which arose in consequence of the mandate 
of "his Holiness" and the mutual understanding of the 
contending monasteries, was destroyed by fire 220 or £30 
years after its erection. It was no doubt a mean and in- 
significant structure compared with the present. No part 
of it — if any escaped the flames — was allowed the honor 
of being incorporated, as is usual in other such cases, into 
the new edifice. Indeed it appears from a manuscript of 
Gardner's in our possession, which he wrote after pub- 
lishing his History, " that in digging, (a. d. 1758,) the 
foundation of the old chapel or church was discovered 
containing 72 feet from east to west." 

That the Prior and Monks of Wangford were invested 
with the full possession, title, and retention — the patron- 
age, tithes, and rights — of the chapel which was thus 
erected at Southwold, the following copy of the episcopal 
decision promulged, (a. d. 1366,) will be sufficient evidence. 
The same document may be likewise appealed to as incon- 
testably proving what will be more specifically illustrated 
under the head of our " East Anglian Associations:" — 
namely, that the above-named monastic orders possessed 
and retained the undisputed jurisdiction and patronage of 
the parent church of Reydon, as also of the neighboring 
churches of North Ales, and Stoven, and Easton Bavent. 

The decision of Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, in 
testimony of these ancient facts, proceeds as follows : — 
" Be it known to all men by these presents, that whereas 
before us, Thomas, by divine permission Bishop of Nor- 
wich, in our ordinary visitation of our diocese of Norwich ; 
the Prior and Monks regular of the church of Saint Peter 
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of Wangford, of the order of Cluniacs, within our said 
diocese, were impeached concerning the right, title, and 
possession of the parish church of Wangford, the parish 
church of Reydon, within the Deanery of Dunwich, with 
the chapel of Southwold to the same church annexed, the 
parish church of North Ales, the parish church of Stoven 
within our diocese aforesaid, and also concerning the per- 
ception of a certain annual payment of one mark out of the 
parish church of Easton Bavent, and a certain part of the 
tithes, viz. two parts of the tithes of the demesne lands 
formerly of William Oligant, in the parish of; Uggeshall ; 
and a day and place having been given to the before-named 
Religious, the said Prior and Monks for that purpose — 
they duly appearing before us by instruments, muniments, 
and authentic documents, and other lawful proofs concerning 
the right, possession, title, and retention of the said parish 
churches of Wangford, of Reydon, with the chapel of 
Southwold to the same church annexed, of the parish church 
of North- Ales, and of the parish church of Stoven, of the 
said annual payment out of the church of Easton Bavent ; 
and also of a certain portion of the tithes of the demesne 
lands, formerly of William Oligant, as is before mentioned, 
did sufficiently make out and prove the same ; wherefore 
we, Thomas, the aforesaid Bishop, finding that the said 
Religious had and have full right, and tithe to the aforesaid 
churches, payment, and portion; that the said churches, 
payment, and portion were and are held in impropriation by 
them according to the canon law ; and that they are suffi- 
ciently defended in the possession thereof, do pronounce 
and declare the same : and from attendance upon and im- 
peachment of our aforesaid visitation do dismiss and absolve 
the said Religious by these presents. In witness whereof we 
have caused our seal to be affixed hereto. Given at Hoxne 
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the 28th day of January in the year of our Lord 
and our Consecration the 12th." 

We proceed, without further interruption, from moi 
charters and episcopal deeds of conveyance, to a . 
orderly and systematic, and (as far as may be admissab 

An Architectural Notice of the Church 
Southwold. The entire length from end to end ineasH 
a few inches short of 144 feet — the width something ml 
than 56. The strong and stately tower is full 100 feet hig 
its interior diameter fifteen feet by fourteen ; its walls 4 
feet in thickness : — relieved in this massy workmanship* 
with appropriate stories and windows, and beautifully A 
versified by the insertion of many-colored, and regularly 
proportioned, squares of flint, which have been cut aiM 
disparted after the fashion of well-arranged tessalations ; -4 
reminding the observer of Addison's remark upon a similat 
object in Italy: " The parts" (says that elegant writer) 
" are so well joined together, that the whole piece looks like 
a continued picture." 

The aisles, as seen from the exterior, exhibit a group of» 
truly-beautiful objects. They are richly and equally i 
furnished for transmitting to the interior the "dim religious 
light" — and are terminated, at the west end, by their \ 
neatly-proportioned turrets ; which, with their respective ' 
buttressess and battlements, and hexangular shapes, form 
no unsuitable or inelegant appendages to the majestic 
steeple ; while they stand, upon either side of it, like 
attending ministers, at once serving the purpose of contrast 
and giving an excellent finish to that point of the building. 
The door-ways are compactly framed, strong in their 
pointed arches, and rising gracefully with their moulded 
borders. The entrance, which is inserted in the north 
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wall, has niches most tastefully executed on either side. 
These, we understand, were formerly occupied by angel- 
figures with outstretched wings, as if " to raise the eye 
and fix the upward thought," — and with hands clasped, as if 
instructing the approaching worshippers in the fervent and 
holy nature of the duty, for the purposes and performance 
of which they were about to enter the sanctuary. But 
these several objects will now come to be treated of — each 
in its respective and architectural arrangement. 

The walls, which constitute the frame-work of the entire 
edifice, are solidly-founded, strongly built, and sufficiently 
indicative of such a design as was entirely consistent with 
the prospect of durability. They are formed of rubble 
cemented together with an excellent mortar, and faced with 
an ashlar of free-stone. This again — with a view to 
strength as well as beauty — is tastefully intermixed with 
squared flints, which are generally arranged in pattern. 
The stone is sometimes so adjusted, as to form the style of 
single, or of a series of pannels. Or it becomes an ar- 
rangement for the outlines of niches — of trefoils and 
quatrefoils, while the flint is used for filling in these several 
figures. Sometimes, too, the flint and free-stone alternate 
in regular squares of five inches respectively, varying in 
other parts of the building from three to four inches ; an 
effect which is visible in the porch, and in the fascia above 
the great western window. Immediately below the sous- 
base moulding, and entirely round the edifice, runs a band 
of pannels. From hence, as from a well-defined starting 
point, all the windows — with the exception of two, namely 
the great eastern and western, — systematically take their 
rise. The faces of the buttresses will be found, in like 
fashion, to be shaped into pannels ; and the blank niches, 
which contribute to this appearance, will be detected in 
various parts of the building — particularly on either side 
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of the west entrance. Now it may be deemed worthy of 
observation, while we are treating of this subject, that the 
circumstance of covering the surface with pannels, occa- 
sioned the appropriate designation of — 

" The Empannelled Style" to be given to this (the 
third,) division of pointed architecture. Our anxiety to call 
attention to a discovery, which has been applied with such 
acknowledged beauty and effect to the exterior of South- 
wold church, may be the more excusable, because Rick- 
man, instead of " the empannelled" which designates the 
style at once, thought fit to describe it as " the perpendi- 
cular" a term altogether vague and inexpressive of any 
meaning. We may further observe, that at the period 
when the empannelled style was adopted in other places 
besides Southwold, various buildings began to be covered 
with pannels both within and without ; witness the chapel 
of King's College, Cambridge, and the chapel of King 
Henry the Seventh, at Westminster. But the enticing 
theme into which we have been seduced must not lead us 
beyond our limits, and we therefore turn away from it to 
investigate the Tower" 

The walls of this magnificent portion of Southwold church 
being, as we have remarked, five feet in thickness, exactly 
correspond with the exterior diameter of the clerestory. And 
tliis, which may not be otherwise apparent than by actual 
measurement, will be always the case in every well-propor- 
tioned tower. The continuity of the line of surface is in 
exact conformity with the principles of the pointed style ; 
being broken vertically by the angular buttresses which rise 
from the end wall of the aisles. The other angular but- 
tresses ascend in stories, beautifully graduated. And the 
western face of the tower, presenting so advantageous a ter- 
mination, gives great breadth and repose to the fabric. The 
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entrance to it is by an elegant door-way, each side of which 
is appropriately adorned by the addition of three slender 
pillars, supporting the bold and well-defined mouldings of 
an obtuse-pointed arch, incribed within a square. The 
spandrils are charged with a richly-carved dragon. These, 
with the rose en soleil in one of the spandrils of the door at 
the north, and with the lions supporting the drip-stone of 
the door at the west, axe all badges of Edward the Fourth ; 
and furnish indications, clear and intelligible, that the 
church of Southwold, being ornamented with his emblems, 
had been erected in the era of that monarch. 

The door-way, however, suggests other considerations 
which we may not pass without notice. Let its character 
be examined in connection with the objects above it and on 
either side of it, and it will be found with the same pannel- 
like niches, already mentioned, flanking it on either side 5 
while immediately above these will be seen an embattled 
fascia of enriched quartre foils and shields, forming a string- 
course to the great western window — and to a niche, on 
the sides, having a projecting pedestal and canopy. It will 
be further observed, that this window is divided by mullions 
into four lights, and subdivided into small pannels which 
fill the area of the arch. Around the drip-stone of this 
window, and following the contour of the arch, like an 
extrados, is an inscription — inserted in mason-work — 
which throws us back upon the darkness of the unreformed 
religion of England. It was not then considered — nor will 
it ever be considered where Roman Catholic principles shall 
obtain the ascendancy — to be inconsistent with Scripture 
or right reason, to embody the human notion of saintly 
intercession with the worship which belongs exclusively to 
the Most High God, through " the only Mediator." Ac- 
cordingly we decipher over the window before us — in 
letters which are severally embellished with surmounting 
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crowns, as typifying the sainted monarch — the following 
invocation broadly inscribed in the old English character : 

"St. Edmunde or a pro nobis" — 
" Holy Edmund pray fir t»." 

As the eye passes upwards from this inscription, the next 
division of the tower will be observed to contain, in each 
face, a window similar in shape and size to those of the 
clerestory. The fourth story deserves more particular 
remark — from the fact, that the belfry-windows, which it 
contains, and whose heads are carried into the story above, 
are divided into two by a buttress of slight projection which 
runs up to the top of the tower. This singular addition to 
the windows in question is the more conspicuous, because 
none other windows in all the edifice, saving themselves, 
are possessed of transoms. A more elegant method had 
been resorted to, wherever the architect wished to obtain 
an accession of strength. On the north side of the church, 
for instance, being the least sheltered and most exposed to 
the strongest gales, the subdivisions of the window-heads 
commence far below the springing of the arch. Whereby 
their mullions are rendered the stronger, at the same time 
that one row of pannels more is gained for the north, than 
those belonging to the south windows. 

But lest we should forget ourselves in the too-delectable 
regions of architectural criticism, we merely observe further, 
as to the exterior of the church tower, that its top is ter- 
minated by a band of quatre foils. These, fonning as they 
do, a sort of frieze to the crowning moulding, were evidently 
intended to support a parapet. It is to be hoped, that the 
public spirit of the Southwolders will ere long stir them to 
give a finish to their beautiful church-tower — by the addi- 
tion of a dial-plate for its clock-work, and of a parapet for 
its summit. Whenever this latter object shall engage their 
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attention, they will find in the battlements of Walbers- 
wick church tower, a model truly appropriate for the 
completion of their own. 

The interior of the church tower, until within a few 
years, communicated with the nave by a lofty painted 
arch. Mouldings, springing boldly from five pillars of 
various diameters, enriched this noble arch on either side. 
It was filled up, however, recently, on the erection of the 
organ ; — the tones of the instrument, as it was supposed, 
being likely to be lost in the walls of the tower. At the 
same time and for the same cause, a Jack in Armor suffered 
ejection; — its fine carving and painting in oak-work, and 
its intrinsic curiosity as an ancient relic, forming no availa- 
ble arguments to the contrary. We can easily imagine 
that the lengthened bracket, on which this venerable figure 
had maintained its position for ages, might have interfered 
with the organ. Yet this effect might have been obviated 
by the simple process of shortening the bracket itself. 
The appropriate place of the figure could have been thus 
secured to it, while its present incongruous situation in the 
chancel — which almost amounts, in our minds, to a dese- 
cration of that part of the church — would not have been 
incurred. The figure, which was probably coeval with the 
clock, moves one of its arms by means of a crank, arid 
thus strikes a small bell which is suspended beside him. 
A communicating wire, no doubt, united originally this 
bell and the clock together ; so that the same motion being 
made to act upon both machines, the clock-work, while 
it divided the time into hours, might also avail to " Jack- 
smite-the-clock" as they called him, in the discharge of his 
legitimate functions, by impelling him to strike every 
terminated hour upon his separate bell. This seeming 
miracle, however, has ceased to attract the wonder of the 
congregated villagers for nearly half a century. Jack's 
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office now is much more of a sinecure than it was wont to 
be. His removal to the neighborhood of the vestry has 
been attended with wonderful ease to himself. The engage- 
ment which heretofore occupied his every hour is exchanged 
for one which merely returns every week. Having nothing 
more to do than to announce to the organist that the clergy- 
man is robed for public worship — after this unfrequent 
performance of his hebdomadal service, he may sleep se- 
curely during the six intermediate days, and slumber away 
his old age, without either thought or toil. Peradventure, 
in other churches than Southwold, his arm and bell might 
be more frequently exercised, Be this as it may, figures 
of the same kind, and for the same use as that of which 
we are speaking, are by no means so rare as to render their 
office any way doubtful. The observation is forced upon 
us by the preposterous supposition, which we remember to 
have been somewhere suggested — to the effect, that Jack's 
bell may have sometime been struck as an accompaniment 
to the singers. Two such church-militant champions once 
ornamented old St. Dunstan's church in Fleet-Street. 
Their removal, however, subsequently, to Lord Hertford's 
villa in Regent's Park has not, as in the case we speak of, 
occasioned the discontinuance of their pristine employment. 
On the contrary, they still maintain their ancient connexion 
with the clock, and steadily persevere in their good old 
vocation of striking the quarters on an adjoining bell. Fre- 
quently, too, we meet with the term " Jack-of-the-clock- 
house " in antiquated writers. The French even recognize 
them by the appellation " Jacquelet" Moreover, in 
Shakspeare's Richard the Second and Richard the Third, 
we find : — 

11 While I stand fooling here, his " Jack o' th' clock, 

" Because that like a Jack (i. e. of the clock) thou keep'st the stroke 

" Betwixt thy begging and my meditation." 
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But from Jack's bell — with which perhaps we may have 
been " fooling " too long — let us ascend to 

The Bells and Bell Loft. The stone stair-case, 
which we have to climb for this purpose, and in order to 
gain the third story of the church-tower, is of a circular 
newel construction, and projects beyond the south face of 
the tower. Crossing the floor of this story, and still 
mounting upwards by a much narrower staircase than that 
which we have just left, we observe that this ascent, which 
now receives and transmits us to the bell loft, is worked in 
the thickness to the wall. Eight Bells now present 
themselves, suspended in substantial frames of oak, and 
prepared to convey their loud-tongued announcements, far 
and near, whether in peals of merriment, or funeral 
knells, or devotional chimes of Sabbath observance. The 
founders and dates may be read upon the rims inscribed as 
follows around the upper part : — On the first, second, and 
third bells, which have been paid for by subscription, is the 
name of "William Dobson, Founder, Downham, Nor- 
folk." - On the fourth and fifth, " John Darbie, made 
me, 1688. T. P .and T. N. Bailiffs, R. J. and T. S. Church- 
wardens." On the sixth there is no inscription. On the 
seventh ; " subveniat digna donantibus hanc katar- 
ma." On the eighth ; " Hon. and Rev. A. Rous, 
Vicar; J. Sutherland and P. Edwards, Bailiffs; £. 
Freeman, Churchwarden, 1828." On the stock of last- 
mentioned bell, or tenor, which was re-cast in 1828, and 
now weighs twelve hundred weight ; " J. Boyce and D. 
Fulcher hung the first, second, and tenor; a. d. 
1828." This peal of bells was opened on the second of 
October, 1828. 

In transcribing the above inscriptions, particularly that 
which prays for such succour as bells could give to the cha- 
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ri table donors — we may remind our readers what super-hu- 
man properties and importance had been attached to these 
inanimate objects by Romish superstition. Even now, no 
less than in the darker ages of corrupted Christianity, where 
Roman Catholic worship is to be instituted, the bells, which 
are set up to announce it, receive baptism and unction — 
that is, sacramental means of grace intended for Christ's 
followers ! — at the hands of a bishop. Formerly, too, when 
" ignorance" was reputed to be the " mother of devotion," 
and blindfold reverence of priestly power was substituted 
for faith of the Scriptures, the same Pope-appointed conse- 
crators of wafers, relics, and images — of beads, and bones, 
and bells — were wont to exorcise as devils, or to bless as 
saints, the last-named articles. No doubt it was by virtue 
of such priest-imparted grace, that bells of pious metal 
became invested with energy sufficient to dissipate thunder, 
to lull fierce winds, and to avert other calamities. That 
they were believed to possess such enviable properties is a 
matter of unquestioned history. Peals were rung from their 
saintly bell-towers to act as demonifuges ; " that the demons 
being scared with fear might be put to the rout : for " (adds 
the monkish record from which we are quoting,) " the de- 
mons are scared with fear upon hearing the church-trumpets, 
namely the bells ; just as any tyrant is panic-struck, hearing 
in his own land the trumpets of some powerful monarch, his 
foe." With a view to act upon the like credulity, which is 
natural to the uninstructed, the passing bell was employed, 
to solicit the prayers of the faithful in behalf of the soul, as 
it was passing into another world ; as also, to drive off the 
demons which were supposed to be on the watch for the 
moment when they might seize the soul of the deceased. 
Previous to the Reformation, almost the whole of the Sun- 
day, or Saints -day, or Fast-day, was celebrated with the 
ringing of bells, as is still the case in Russia. And the 
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length of the chiming is understood to be proportioned to 
the sanctity of the occasion. The following Roman Catholic 
distich specifies some of the qualities with which the uncon- 
scious bell announces itself to be gifted : — 

" Laudo Deum verum ; plebem voco ; congrego Clerum ; 
" Defunctos ploro; pestemfugo; festa decoro." 

To the True God, my tongue gives laud ; 

My chimes the Clergy know : 
My clapper loud collects the crowd ; 

For death I toll in woe ; — 
With holy knell no plague can dwell ... 
No feasts op saints without Saint Bell. 

The exterior appearance of the Porch and Aisles comes 
now to be noticed. The former is a very elegant structure. 
Its groined ceiling affords the only specimen of vaulting 
throughout the edifice. The ribs springing from the cap of 
a slender pillar in each corner, are ornamented at their 
intersection with handsomely-carved bosses — whose beauty 
however is nullified by the disfigurements of whitewash 
which has been used to deface its fair proportions and deli- 
cate sculpture, with coats upon coats, The interior of the 
porch measures thirteen feet by twelve. On either side is a 
stone bench, whose ample shelf supplies a sitting-place for the 
Nestors of the parish. Here, upon the occasions of public 
worship, they may be found speculating about the weather, 
or politics, or other such usual topics, as form but an un- 
suitable preparation for the sacred service in which they 
are about to join. Above the porch is a chamber, as is fre- 
quently the case with porches of the same period. This at 
Southwold was formerly used as the Town- Arsenal ; while 
that at Boston serves for a parish library. The original 
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Uses of such chambers are now very doubtful; though 
it is probable that those which we have specified are quite 
foreign from what had been first contemplated. 

The exterior of the south aisle is separated, by means of 
buttresses, into seven divisions. One is occupied by the 
porch, while a mullioned window of three lights is contained 
within each of the rest. The aisle at the north is similarly 
distributed into eight divisions. The easternmost is blank. 
The westernmost contains a door opposite to that which is 
inserted in the south wall. The remaining divisions are 
pierced with windows of more elaborate tracery than those 
of the south aisle, yet of equal dimensions. Above the win- 
dows is carried a very bold cornice, which is enriched at 
intervals with leaves and grotesque heads. Each buttress 
finishes immediately beneath the cornice with the last wea- 
thering. Above the parapet of the buttresses rises a slight 
projection, somewhat like a pedestal ; and was evidently 
intended to support heraldic or other emblematic figures, 
such as those of the church of Blythburgh. The south aisle 
is battlemented, but that at the north is finished merely 
with a parapet. At the west end of each aisle rises an ele- 
gant hexangular turret, crowned with battlements bearing 
enriched crosses at each of the angles. These turrets are 
furnished with stair cases which lead to the roof of the aisles. 
The slenderness of their graceful forms — contrasting so well 
with the majestic tower — gives an exquisite finish to the 
church at its western elevation. 

As to the Clerestory, we cannot but remark upon the 
judicious manner in which the architect has managed. In* 
deed his arrangement here is beyond all praise. This por- 
tion of the sacred edifice has been so contrived, that it is 
scarcely one-half the height of the aisles. For every com- 
partment of the latter we have two in the clerestory. Such 
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an arrangement, from the repeated duplication of the win- 
dows, gives an ideal extent to the building, which, when 
viewed from the exterior, and when lighted up for evening 
service, is perfectly magical. 

Such is THE BEAUTIFUL COMBINATION OF PARTS ex- 
hibited by Southwold Church, as seen merely from the 
exterior, and examined — in its tower, and frame work, and 
elaborate masonry — even by the strictest principles of 
architectural exactness. The finest discrimination with 
respect to such objects will here scarcely pronounce a 
defect. As a specimen of art it is complete in its character 
and details. As a memorial of past centuries, it is in itself 
a model, and may be looked upon as a panegyric of the 
times in which it was built. As a structure dedicated to 
religious purposes, economy, convenience, taste, and du- 
rability, have been well and equally consulted in its 
erection. The walls, with their light coping and boldly- 
defined battlements and well-adjusted buttresses — the 
variegations of equal squares, that occupy their sundry 
positions on the solid faces of the exterior — developing, by 
means of their numberless yet orderly parallels, the beauty 
of the empanelled style — and striking obliquely upon the 
eye at the same time, like rays of mellowed light — the 
aisles and porch and turrets, with their elegance and goodly 
proportions and skilful distribution of parts — the doors and 
windows, with their varied and venerable circumstances — 
the chancel, with all the hallowed stateliness of its trelissed 
window, lengthened nearly from roof to basement — and 
the gracefully-chiselled workmanship of tracery and cor- 
nices and mouldings, and figures and flowers and foliage ; — 
all combine to add elevation and impressiveness to the 
visitor's associations ; and to realize to his mind the idea of 
a fabric, equally suited to effect the object for which it was 
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raised, and to attract admiration by its finished excellence 
of architecture. 

We shall now, with our visitor's leave, proceed towards 
the Interior. Generally speaking, we prefer entering the 
church by the chancel. It may be under the influence of 
some of those " passive habits " of which the learned Bishop 
Butler takes such instructive notice. One advantage to be 
gained by a first visit through the chancel entrance is the 
sight of — 

Gardner's Resting-place, which is close under the 
south wall, and very near the point we speak of. Here is 
concealed, until the resurrection-morn, the treasured dust 
of one who, under many disqualifications and difficulties, 
patiently pursued his researches into antiquity, and 
became, from a Salt officer, the laborious and well- 
learned Historian of Dunwich. The inscriptions on the 
three stones which mark the respective graves of himself 
and both his wives, as they sleep peacefully on either side 
of him, partake of the quaintness and sobriety of the 
historian's living style, and deserve such transmission as 
our pages can give them. The stone on the south side 
records as follows ; — "To the memory of Rachael the wife 
of Thomas Gardner, who died 9th March, 1729 — aged 35 
years: and Rachael their daughter, who died April 18th 
1729, aged 12 years. 

Virtue crowned during life 
Both the daughter and the wife." 

The stone on the north side is thus inscribed ; — " Mary, 

the wife of Thomas Gardner, died 3rd May, 1759 — aged 

67 years. 

Honour ever did attend 
Her just dealings to the end." 
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The middlemost stone of the three, which are as close 
one to the other as though they would indicate, that the 
sleepers beneath them drew most lovingly together, and 
would not be separated, even in death — bears this charac- 
teristic, or rather, paronomastic notice : — " In memory of 
Thomas Gardner, Salt Officer, who died March 30th, 1769, 
aged 79 years. 

Between honour and virtue here doth lie 
The remains of old antiquity." 

And now in passing quickly among the other mouldering 
heaps, we cannot help observing, how much to be regret- 
ted it is, chiefly on account of the damp and unwholesome 
effects which may be the consequences of it — that the 
dead should be deposited in such close and crowded proxi- 
mity to the " house of God's worship." The pervading 
impression — which like a perceptible atmosphere, should 
breath an unrestricted and unmingled influence within and 
without, and through every portion of its sacred precincts, 
should be " holiness to the Lord." Nor should any associa- 
tion, however remotely impure or offensive, have a place 
there whither christians come to worship ; and where, 
certainly not less than in the Jewish Temple, admittance 
should be allowed to nothing which is even ceremonially 
unclean. The reflection has been forced upon us by the 
fact, that there is usually so contracted a space consecrated 
and occupied for the purpose of sepulture. In the case of 
the Southwold 

Burial-ground this point is indisputable. Mr. Maggs 
and Mr. Sutton, both of this parish, have lately taken the 
several admeasurements of the area on which the church 
.stands, and of the wall which encloses the whole space 
occupied by the churchyard. The result is, that the entire 
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circuit of the churchyard wall, when measured outside the 
coping, contains 1146 feet; while the circuit described by 
the church walls, being measured along the outside base- 
ment, embraces 620 feet. So that the space allotted for 
buriak beyond the church walls, including even a farther 
extent than could be safely excavated within the bounds of 
the churchyard wall, occupies no more than 536 feet. 
And even of this space a considerable proportion is lost by 
reason of the superstitious dislike which prevails in Suffolk 
of burying the dead at the north side of the church. 

It is capable of satisfactory proof, from the few surviving 
documents which might be made available for this end, 
that whatever may have been done in other old churches, 
the ground plot connected with the first St. Edmunds of 
Southwold, had not been used for burials. The original 
grant from the ecclesiastical authorities of Thetford and 
Wangford, conjointly, which had been issued and acted 
upon during the Episcopate of John the Second of Norwich, 
(about 1208,) allocated no larger space for chapel and 
chaplain's residence than 407 feeet. The ground-plot thus 
provided was exclusively for the convenience of having 
divine worship celebrated within the town of Southwold, 
every day, and for the accommodation of the resident 
minister. While, by the tenor and conditions of the same 
instrument, the parishioners were peremptorily circum- 
scribed to the " Church and Cemetery of St. Margaret of 
Rissmere," for the reception of the sacraments and for the 
purposes of burial. So strict were the good lords priors, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in providing that 
the parent institutions and their own private resources 
should suffer no pecuniary detriment, even where their 
ambition and perhaps piety had disposed them to raise such 
structures as should be evidence to remotest time of their 
towering magnificence and far-spread domination. 
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The first notice which we can find of a burial-ground at 
Southwold, is that which records the enlargement of it in 
a deed dated at Wangford, April 13th, 1468. But not to 
enter more largely into this matter, we shall be satisfied 
with adducing the following extract from a case which had 
been drawn up, no less ably than elaborately, by Mr. 
Gooding, Solicitor and Town Clerk ; and submitted, un- 
der direction of the corporate authorities, for Dr. Haggard's 
opinion respecting the litigated question of the chancel 
repairs: — " In 1458, the prior and monks of Wangford, 
with consent of the said prior and convent of Thetford, by 
deed given under their respective seals, the thirteenth and 
sixteenth of April in that year, granted to nine persons (by 
name) and all other inhabitants and parishioners of the 
hamlet of Southwold, two pieces of land, lying on the south 
and west sides of the cemetry of the chapel of said hamlet, 
for the enlargement of the same ; which — from the first 
building of the newly-erected chapel to the present time — 
hath been too small." The pieces which were thus obtained 
for " the newly-erected" (that is the present,) chapel, are 
more particularly described in the deed of conveyance, 
and contained together 407 feet. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The impression of the stranger, upon his first entrance 
within the chancel-walls of the church, will be of a more 
mingled and less-definable character than that which he ex- 
perienced, when contemplating the unmutilated grandeur of 
the external fabric. Standing within the court-wall enclo- 
sures, and commanding such an aspect as the admirer of the 
works of art seems instinctively to select, he will have the 
pleasing outline, the fully-developed expression, and the 
well-adjusted proportions of the fine pile, satisfactorily ex- 
hibited ; and, with but a little exception, nearly as it had 
been seen at first, when " the top-stone was laid upon it." 
Yet this effect, upon gaining the interior, will lose some- 
what of its harmony, by reason of those — 

Obtrusive Interruptions, which the selfishness of 
excluding pews, and the tastelessness of half-bricked win- 
dows, and the incongruity of ocre-colored window shafts, 
and the uncouthness of a deal-screened arch, and the malig- 
nity of saw-severed corbels — with sundry other anomalies 
and barbarisms, which have too successfully conspired to 
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deface the original beauty, and to limit the freeness, of the 
House of God. 

Notwithstanding all this, " the remains of that which once 
had been" can yet give their silent but convincing evidence 
of a completeness in the interior arrangements, which, sadly 
maimed though it has manifestly been, by modern contri- 
vances and eccentricities, must have been, in olden time, 
strictly appropriate, and tastefully elegant, and circumstan- 
tial. The chancel window is no longer storied. Nor has 
the western window been permitted, in later years, to dis- 
play its corresponding tracery and dignified framework. The 
basement masonry and finish of the former, including no 
small portion of its reticulated length, have been invidiously 
encroached upon by the upstart intervention of what is most 
unmeaningly called an " altar-piece; that is to say, a frontis- 
piece of carpentry work, lettered with the Ten Command- 
ments, and painted at top with what was intended to repre- 
sent " a glory." And as for the splendid window which 
bounded the other extremity of the nave, and which long, 
and until but lately, had poured in its rich and chastened 
light, now excluded by that " overvaulting gallery — there 
is nothing to define its position, even to the practised eye 
of the amateur, save the yet visible mouldings of the 
expansive arch which served originally to transmit the light, 
to relieve the eye, and to terminate, as by a suitable 
boundary, the graceful pillars and arches that flanked it on 
either side. 

Yet there they are, with their appropriate decorations — 
their softly-diverging sweeps — their overshadowed recesses 
— their boldly-defined masonry, and stately beauty. And 
as so goodly a portion of the pristine appearance exists, a 
tolerably-correct notion of the grand development which 
had presented itself — ere recent curtailments and additions 
had interfered to impair it, may even now be received. 
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Some effort of thought, however, must be put into requi- 
sition, if the justly-admired nave with its receding aisles 
and arches is to be regained: — if existing interruptions 
being displaced, we would recur to the time when the 
magnificent choir displayed its richly-wrought oaken work 
— its highly-chiselled screen — its emblem-figures, " stand- 
ing out on the roughened gold" — and its designations and 
inscriptions, in the Old English character, so contrived and 
disposed as to serve the double purpose of effect and 
embellishment. Such ancient appendages of architectural 
execution may be the subject of conflicting opinions, and 
the use of them in churches may be possibly questioned. 
Yet assuredly — 

The Consecration of Science may pass from the bar 
of religious criticism without being visited with the anathe- 
mas of unmitigated condemnation. The nobler arts of long- 
matured refinement can scarcely be thought, even in the 
estimation of the most sober-minded, as inapplicable and 
out of place in edifices which have been separated, 
under the influence of heart-refining Christianity, to the 
worship of the most glorious as well as the most gracious 
of beings. Let superstition and unscriptural vanities be 
rejected as they ought, from the religious performances of 
the adoring worshippers of the only and true God. As a 
God, in Christ Jesus, reconciling a world of sinners to 
Himself — and accepting, with a Father's regard, the im- 
perfect services and offerings of His always unworthy 
followers, let Him be approached and supplicated through 
no other name : and " ceiled houses " and " vaulted roofs " 
and " unprofaned vestibules" — so much in keeping with 
the solemnity of deep-seated feeling — are calculated, one 
should suppose, rather to the removal than the encourage- 
ment of secular associations. 
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In this view of the matter, which is certainly open to 
dispute, we, for our part, cannot withhold either ac- 
quiescence or admiration from the splendid efforts of art 
with which the piety of bye-gone ages sought to dignify 
their sacred structures. Of the happy execution and 
application of such architectural efforts, the interior of 
Southwold church confessedly exhibits no unbecoming 
specimen. We wish, therefore, partly in justice to the 
design of our publication, and partly for the benefit of 
our visitors and readers, to dwell more largely upon this 
attractive object ; influenced, as we confess ourselves to be, 
by the no-wise censurable ambition of being the first chro- 
niclers of architectural beauties which have been hitherto 
scarcely noticed. The beauties themselves have long been 
" the admired of all beholders." All admitted maxims of 
the refined and experienced architect, in the way of simpli- 
city and subdued ornament, have been fully consulted. 
The monastic founders of Southwold church seem to have 
had both their minds and hands equally regulated, in the 
construction of this magnificent edifice — and in the con* 
secration of their architectural science, by a faithful regard 
to the combined objects of convenience and taste, economy 
and durability. These considerations are of leading 
importance in the more enduring works of classic-modelled 
mechanism. Nor have they been neglected, as we have 
already hinted, in respect to the handsome building of 
which we are speaking. Its interior decorations have been 
defaced, and in a manner forgotten. Yet enough of them 
survive to evince that, both in style and distribution — both 
in the plan and act of the artist, — they had indeed been 
" subdued to the purpose and character of the building." 

The most casual observer, even upon his first survey of 
the objects around him, will acknowledge this. Such com- 
binations of fine architectural beauty are here exhibited as 
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must needs convey a most pleasing impression. Yet to 
enjoy the full benefit of it, he must fancy himself standing 
within 4 the fabric shortly after it had been finished. He 
must carry his thoughts back to the period, when — 

The fair Original Outline, the remains of which 
cannot fail, even now, to attract his wonder, was entirely 
unincumbered by its more recent appendages. No deal 
boards, four centuries ago, aspired to the honor of finding 
a reception here ; still less could they have presumed to 
exhibit, aloft and prominently, their smoothly-planed na- 
kedness before the outraged proprieties of the great western 
arch. Nor had these sundry-shaped productions of carpen- 
try-craft been put into requisition to block up aisles, and 
passages, and tesselated pavements. The absence of every 
thing which has been added to the original must be real- 
ized, including those irregular and ill-contrived boxes, 
called pews, and other objects which the eye quickly de- 
tects as having started up, from time to time, with most 
unsuitable and unseemly intervention. 

To regain, then, the exiled attributes of order and uni- 
formity, we must induce our visitor to go to work with us — 
not as did Dowsing and his comrade-pioneers of the com- 
monwealth — with saws and axes. The following extract 
from the journal of that ancient demolisher of church- 
ornaments may be adduced here; and will, we think, 
remind the reader of the notice which is taken in Holy 
Writ of such proceedings as his. " A man was famous/ 9 
(says the inspired writer, in psalm seventy-four, fifth 
and sixth verses,) " according as he had lifted up axes upon 
the thick trees. But now they break down the carved 
work thereof with axes and hammers." 

" Southwold, April the 8th. We brake down one hun- 
"dred and thirty superstitious pictures — St. Andrew — 
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" and four crosses on the four corners of the vestry ; and 

" gave orders to take down thirteen cherubims, and to take 

" down twenty angels, and to take down the cover of the 

"font." 

(Dowsing's Journal, a.d. 1643). 

We prefer a more peaceful course than that of Protector 
Cromwell's commissioners. The less outrageous end we 
aim at will be simply effected by a slight touch evoked 
from the feather-woven wand of imagination. And now 
that we have gained our point through the kind offices of 
so gentle a helpmate, and the rubbish is somewhat remov- 
ed, we can look with less obstruction and with more delight 
above us, and around us, and on every side of us. 

The lining of white-washed boards has at length vacated 
its most incongruous and usurped position at the further 
end of the nave. The organ itself — much though we 
love its deep-toned bursts of touching melody — must also 
retire, at least for a little interval. The unsightly gallery, 
which, by encroachment after encroachment, has pushed 
out his threatening shelves almost midway towards the 
choir — and intrusively extended them, even against the 
very mullions of the trelissed windows on the northern and 
southern walls, has quietly disappeared before the same 
magical influence. Having thus noiselessly gotten rid of 
intruders, we can see our way more clearly ; and can collect 
with greater accuracy the beauties of the original outline. 
The great arch at the western extremity of the nave is 
thrown open. And we have repossessed ourselves, without 
either violence or demolition, of the splendidly-moulded 
window behind it. Neither of these essentials to the interior 
of the church deserved the fete of exile from their legitimate 
and well-employed powers and purposes; had they even 
served in no other capacity than that of terminating with 
rich effect the noble line of arches and stone-shafted though 
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repeatedly-bewhitened pillars on either side of them, 
with which those still-excluded subjects had once constituted 
so finished a piece. 

But we have other acquisitions — for the recovery of 
which we may reasonably compliment the prowess of 
wonder-working fancy. 

Let us instance the particulars of the nave, and aisles, 
and screens ; though we shall find it difficult, in a work 
like the present, to particularize every object. The plan 
gives a nave, ninety-nine feet, six inches long, by 
twenty-two feet one inch broad; measuring from centre 
to centre of piers; — a chancel, thirty feet by nineteen 
feet — making, together with the tower, a total interior 
length of one hundred and forty-nine feet, six inches. The 
south aisle is one hundred and three feet long, by sixteen 
feet nine inches broad. The north aisle is one hundred 
and nine feet in length, by seventeen feet, two inches 
broad ; making the total interior width of the church fifty- 
six feet. The nave is separated from the aisles by seven 
pointed arches on each side, resting upon six disengaged, 
and two engaged piers. These piers consist of four circular 
pillars, separated from each other by a hollow and two 
fillets ; — a plain moulded capital and base uniting the 
whole. The effect, however, of the beautiful assemblage of 
mouldings presented by these piers and arches, is sadly 
obliterated by the successive coats of whitewash with which 
they have been besmeared by generation after generation 
of beautifiers. The arrisses, which so well defined the 
various outlines, are thus entirely destroyed. In a pew in 
the south aisle which contains part of the fourth pier, the 
mouldings may be seen to advantage. Their homely dis- 
guise having been taken from them, the observer may 
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imagine how much the interior of the church would be 
improved, if all were restored to their pristine form. 

The Stone should be allowed to shew itself in the 
restored sobriety of its natural color. Diocesan authority 
has not been wanting to enforce such restoration. Church- 
wardens have been advised to this effect at visitations, from 
time to time. The recommendation, however, has not yet 
been acted on; through want, we suppose, of requisite 
funds. Nor would the improvement involve any great ex- 
penditure. The subscription of a very few pounds would 
suffice to effect it. In truth, the application of scraping 
and washing is all that is required. And just observe what 
would be gained. Money which is now periodically ex- 
pended in whitewashing would be saved in future ; while the 
color of the stone would be continually mellowing with age. 
The walls also should be cleansed ; marked in courses of 
nine or ten inches, and tinted of a quiet stone color. Such 
a simple and cheap remedy would likewise materially tend 
to mitigate the offensive glare of light which now pours 
through the white glass of the spacious windows, once filled 
by " the illumined pane, shedding the dim blaze of radiance, 
richly clear." 

" The rich reflection of the storied glass— 
" In mellow gleams, the speaking pane arrayed, 
" 'Twixt light and shade the transitory strife 
" Her dark illumination wide she flung 
" With new solemnity." 

The Font is of stone, very elaborately carved, and of 
sufficient size for dipping infants. Much of its dignity, 
however, has been lost, in consequence of having been 
lately displaced from the platform of two steps, on which it 
was formerly elevated. There it became a conspicuous and 
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appropriate ornament to the western extremity of the church, 
at the same time that it was protected from those injuries, 
whether arising from wantonness or carelessness, to which 
its present position subjects it. 

The Pulpit is another splendid specimen of the skill 
and taste of former times. It is of carved oak, richly 
painted in pannels of vermilion and a chocolate color, alter- 
nating. The fillets, crockets, and other ornaments are 
thickly gilt, and here and there enlivened or picked out with 
black and white. These gorgeous colors, it may be fancied, 
would conspire to render it somewhat " like Henley's tub," 
a gaudy toy. Whereas, blending into one harmonious 
whole, they exhibit one of the most pleasing examples 
of ancient polychromy now to be met with. The same may 
also be said of the superb screens which separate the nave 
from the choir, and the aisles from the chapels, at their 
eastern extremities. But satisfied as we are, that the 
visitor of our church will be amply repaid for the longest 
and closest consideration which he can bestow upon these 
objects, we must pause to examine them more in detail. 

This lovely Screen, with its oakwork of centuries — 
its exquisitely- fretted spires, rising up like so many con- 
ductors of the heaven-directed thought, from the deeply- 
chiselled carvings which they surmount with so graceful a 
finish — had once extended, without interruption, across 
the entire breadth of the choir, from wall to wall. The 
fronts of the original seats, which were thus beautifully de- 
corated and enclosed, must now be sought for by entering 
the neighboring pews. This done, the visitor will discover, 
under the invidious concealment of fringe-bordered elbow 
cushions and cloth-covered book-supporters, some of the 
sacred emblems and figures, still arrayed in their richly- 
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gilded draperies, and standing out in bold relief. The in- 
terstices of the open-work in the several figures and devices, 
had been filled with exquisitely-painted glass of different 
colors, and with equal vividness — small portions of which 
even now may be found. The device which had been 
adopted by monastic ingenuity to represent the most glori- 
ous but incomprehensible mystery of the christian's faith — 
we mean the unity of the divine persons in the trinity of the 
Godhead — we by no means sanction. The curious and 
finely-executed design to which we allude, may be exa- 
mined in one of the pews contiguous to the present vestry, 
at that point in the north aisle where the screen touches 
the wall. 

Proceeding towards the southern end of the screen — and 
passing, as he must needs do, through the different doors 
of the pews which seem as ambitiously vieing, one with 
another, for the most intimate familiarity with their long- 
ennobled acquaintance; the visitor's admiration may be 
rivetted by different personations of the hierarchy and 
their several orders. In this patient investigation and in 
the same humiliating concealment, he will find elaborately- 
designed portraitures of Archangels, Principalities, and 
Powers — Cherubim, Seraphim, Thrones, and Angels. 
And ere he reaches the wall that bounds the breadth of the 
screen at the south, he will have surveyed representations 
of the prophets (each notified by the letters Pha, which 
stand for Propheta,) Baruch, Hosea, Nahum, Jeremiah, 
Elijah, Moses, Daniel, Amos, Isaiah, Jonas, and Ezekiel. 

Between the two extremes of the screen will be seen 
chastely-adorned figures of the twelve apostles, in two 
groups — one towards the north and another towards the 
south. Beneath them — as if to characterize the apos- 
tolic qualifications and attributes, or, as it is more generally 
thought to be, emblematic of the Evangelists; — are 
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painted those leading impressions of Ezekiel's vision — the 
angel, the lion, the ox, and the eagle. Besides these, 
were numerous other images — that of the Annunciation 
and the holy rood — the Saviour and beloved disciple — 
Saint Nicholas and the Lady of Pity. Tabernacles of no 
ordinary splendor were decorated for some — and banner- 
cloths for others. Provision — through means of bequests 
left by piously-minded persons — was made for replacing, 
repairing, and re-building whatever injury or defacement 
might have been occasioned by either time or change upon 
the figures or emblazonments. Let all this be taken into 
consideration. Let the screen and its decorations be 
supposed to stand detached, with all its emblematic 
devices, from end to end, exhibited in one view. And let 
the spectator be arrested by it without the intervention of 
either pew or impediment, and the effect communicated 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

In passing on to notice the modern altar-screen, it 
is really painful to think how much injury may be occa- 
sioned to the proprieties of a sacred edifice, through caprice 
or ignorance. If the old screen was incongruous, the 
present is no less so. In the former we had a respectable 
example of the Italian school. Age, too, had so toned down 
its color that it was not very offensive. The existing one, 
however, is positively so. The vulgarity of its form and 
color, and the design of its style (if the term be not abused 
in the application) renders it perfectly ridiculous. The in- 
tegrity of Southwold church had remained untouched 
for upwards of one hundred years ; when an innovating 
clergyman became assistant curate. In his new character 
of Improver General of Ecclesiastical Architecture, he dis- 
placed the font — removed the sounding-board from the 
pulpit, and added the piece of board which now projects 
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from, and disfigures that venerable relic — tore down the 
old altar-screen and placed in its stead the modern gew- 
gaw — intruded the first organ-loft into the nave, supporting 
an epistylium on Gothic pillars, when he had the splendid 
model of the rood-loft-screen immediately before his eyes. 
We revert to these things not in anger. But, if our work 
could avail for the purpose, we would prevent future inno- 
vations of a similiar kind in this and other churches. The 
roofs of the Gothic architects were always models of 
faultless skill : — 

Nor is the roof of Southwold Church any oc- 
casion of disparagement to the fame of these extraordinary 
men. Forming nearly an equilateral triangle, without any 
tie except a collar-beam — and resting upon walls which 
are destitute of flying-buttresses, and which can only 
receive lateral support from the joists of the roof of the 
aisles — it has been acknowledged by men of science to be 
a marvellous construction. Nor can the eye detect any 
provision of additional strength for the support of the 
pinnacle-crowned lantern which formerly contained the 
sermon-bell. Trembled it evidently has under the storms 
and tempests of four hundred years, which have shaken 
down the battlement of the clerestory; yet the edifice 
remains upright and firm: and upright and firm may it 
ever remain ! A volume of illustrations might be well em- 
ployed in unfolding the details of this splendid building. 

But we must content ourselves with enumerating the 
following particulars: — the compartments of the 
roof over the choir, painted with figures of angels holding 
scrolls, containing, in old English character, the " Te Deum 
Laudamus " and the " Nunc Dimittis; " the original carved 
oak-seats for the clergy in the choir, supported on a stone 
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plinth pierced with trefoils; — the magnificently-carved 
canopies above these seats ; the lavatory ; the shelf for 
the patina and chalice; the sedelia for the officiating 
priest and deacons, near what was once " the High Altar." 
Nor may we omit to particularize the creditable restora- 
tion in wood (would that it had been stone) of the east 
window, by John Sallows, carpenter and builder of South- 
wold. And lastly, we classify for more specific observation 
than we can give to them — the sculpture with which the 
reveals of the chancel windows are enriched ; — the lava- 
tory in the chapel of the south aisle, which conjecture has 
ascribed to the altar of Nicholas — the patron saint of 
fishermen ; — and the chapel in the north aisle, which had 
probably been the Lady Chapel. 

In turning from these interesting and indeed engrossing 
objects, on which meditation would fain beguile itself, we 
cannot help reverting to the exquisite beauties of the en- 
graver's skill. These screens, upon which we must " cast 
one long and lingering look," and the heads and faces so 
boldly and finely cut, which are still to be found within the 
seats of the choir, bear triumphant evidence to what supe- 
riority the art of engraving had attained in the fifteenth 
century. But this with other such pleasing matters must 
now be merely pointed at. Nay, the compartments of the 
still vividly-colored ceiling — which presents upon the one 
part and upon the other the touching portions of our 
church service, " We praise thee, O Lord," and the corres- 
ponding expressions of Zachariah's prophecy, " Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel," must not be enumerated, lest they 
should delay us by a single remark. For admiration, when 
it is strongly expressed, even though every one might ac- 
knowledge it to be justly deserved, may fall under the 
withering censure of enthusiasm. Let us therefore glance 
quietly, and in the way of parting reflection, at the 
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remaining features of the interior of Southwold church, 
and rejoice in the contemplation of them under the fair and 
tempered light which fancy has let in upon the western 
nave. The unboarding of the tower, although it be ob- 
tained merely in thought, developes many a hidden beauty 
in that ill-entreated portion of the sacred structure. The 
groined roof-beams now descend between the welcoming 
window-piers into rude, and mutilated, but not irregular, 
arches. The bosses, which the artist's hand had inter- 
posed in the mid-way union of their corresponding 
compartments, have been injuriously hammered off. But 
the very violence, of which they were the innocent victims, 
bears unconcious evidence of the beauty of the faces into 
which they had been carved, and which was the sole cause 
of their destruction. The majestic pillars are more softly 
relieved by the well-blended admixture of light and shade. 
And as we have supposed the inner area to be disencum- 
bered of the pews, now we can perceive how- the basement 
mouldings, the springing arches with their pointed heads, 
and with their well-chiselled workmanship, conspire to 
define the symmetry and just proportions of the pillars 
which furnish the aisles, and complete the outline on 
either side. 

But while meditating among those aisles upon days and 
generations which have been long since " reckoned with the 
years beyond the flood," — and while moving pensively, and 
with parting reflections, between those pillars, through 
which the hymns of praise had passed to heaven from many 
a worshipper, who is now " singing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb ; " — what gratitude should be felt towards Him 
who has, nowhere in England, yet " left Himself without 
a witness," — nor permitted the houses of prayer to be shut 
up or pulled down. What man would do in this matter, 
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if the " remainders of wrath were not restrained " by that 
all-present Power, " in whose hand are the hearts of all 
men," — might be reasonably conjectured from what man 
has already attempted to do. We allude to the widely 
different feelings of similarly-constituted beings upon the 
same subjects, viewed under different positions of change 
and of times. 

Tastes and opinions are not more various, in the case of 
fashion and of custom, than they are with respect to religion 
and its circumstantials. Some men will not worship their 
Maker in stately temples. Others will worship Him no 
where else ; as if the presence of the Most High God were 
not equally approachable in the cathedral as beneath hea- 
ven's blue vault ; — or as if He merely " dwelt in temples 
made with hands." 

Another generation starts up, and the members of it think 
themselves justified in entertaining resentment against the 
fine edifices ready raised to their hands. And because long- 
cherished associations and popular feeling will not consent 
to the demolition of fabrics, in which their fathers offered 
their vows, and were wont to worship, the antipathy against 
sacred architecture vents its silly resentment in smiting 
down some ornament, or in boarding out some emblem, or 
in bricking up some of the window-frames ; as if the in- 
creased obscurity could in any way contribute to the more 
enlarged light of the gospel. Others again, somewhat like- 
minded with ourselves, would wish to see the natural light 
to be re-admitted into houses of devotion, and to shine with 
as little restraint upon the assembled worshippers, as the 
beams of " the Sun of Righteousness." 

Thus, alterations, and so-called improvements, additions, 
and removals, have been exercised, from time to time, in 
the case of such buildings as Southwold church* They 
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have been subjected, in some instances, to the caprice and 
mistaken zeal of persons " given to change." In others, 
they have patiently endured the wrath and fiercely-excited 
heats of an indiscriminating and fanatical puritanism. Un- 
der this latter class we are disposed to rank the mental 
process, which induces certain well-meaning but misjudging 
men to associate " the scarlet-colored woman" and "the 
man of sin," and the worshippers of the beast and his image/ 1 
and every object besides which is false, or foul, or fiendish 
with sight of stained glass, or of groined roofs, or of gold- 
lettered inscriptions, or of pillar-parted aisles, or of any 
other Cathedral mummery. 

The " fire from heaven " and the " wrath of the Aven- 
ger " have ever been, in the hands of too-precipitate disci- 
pleship, the ready-substitutes for the " still small voice" 
and the " scourge of small cords," wherewith alone the Lord 
and maker of the temple would drive forth " the money- 
changers" beyond its hallowed enclosures. For ourselves, 
we feel thankful that this truly beautiful and sacred struc- 
ture remains : if it were but for a memorial that God has 
been in the midst of us, and that its welcoming portals, 
however it may be served or attended, are freely and with- 
out seat-rents thrown open for the admission of all who 
attach value to prayer as well as to preaching ; and who feel 
it their privilege to present their united supplications to the 
" Father of Spirits," through the confessedly-scriptural 
forms of the church of England. And now, parting from 
these reflections as well as from the subject which has in- 
duced our obtrusion of them, we would respectfully submit 
to the consideration of our fellow-parishioners, what most 
of them would deem improvements in the interior of their 
beautiful church. Large, as it undoubtedly is, still, from 
the increasing number of inhabitants, it is most likely that 
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in a few years the existing pews will be insufficient to 
accommodate the numbers that may desire to worship within 
the walls of St Edmunds, Southwold. Modern habits also 
require that churches should be warmed by fires ; and that 
cold draughts of air, so noxious to persons in delicate 
health, should be prevented. Now as it is well known 
how many of our most beautiful pariah churches have been 
in a manner, ruined by the kind of attempts made to pro- 
vide for these desirable ends; with the reader's permission, 
we shall suggest some of the means by which the comfort and 
accommodation of our fellow-worshippers, whether present 
or future, might be secured, without inflicting further injury 
upon the character or the stability of the sacred pile, which 
possesses so many claims upon their admiration and respect. 
In the first place, let a new arrangement be adopted as soon 
as it may be practicable in regard to the pews. For this 
purpose the present awkward squares should be substituted 
by pews having one seat only, and facing the communion- 
table or the pulpit. At the same time the unnecessary 
width of the side aisles might be lessened to three feet, or 
three feet six inches. Hereby the present number of sit- 
tings would be nearly doubled, which would accommodate 
much more conveniently than at present, twice the number 
of hearers. Secondly, the organ-loft and children's gallery, 
though the recent additions made to them have considerably 
increased the number of free sittings — present, notwith- 
standing, such an appearance as is heavy and unsightly in 
the extreme. To relieve this we would propose that a 
screen be erected beneath it, similar to that in the chancel. 
The space thus obtained beneath would form an inner porch 
or vestibule. This screen, if glazed, would effectually pre- 
vent the wind, which now forces its way through the cre- 
vices of the great door-ways, from entering the body of the 
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edifice. An inner door covered with cloth should be also 
attached to the small door-stead in the chancel ; and the 
only congregational entrance should be at the west end of 
the church. Lastly, a flue beneath the floors of the north 
and south aisles, with the expenditure of a ton of coals 
every winter, would diffuse complete warmth throughout 
the entire building. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



We proceed to put our readers in possession of such 
miscellaneous particulars connected with the above 
subjects as we have been enabled to collect from existing 
documents or the proper authorities. 

The church is of the Deanery of Dunwich and Arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk ; being, as we have already mentioned, 
dedicated to St. Edmund, and annexed originally to 
Reydon, vicarage of St. Margaret. Yearly value from the 
king's books £28. Tenths £1.6*. 8d. The taxation by 
Pope Nicholas the Fourth is entered " Reydone cum ca- 
pella," and amounts to £17. 6*. 8d. Tenths— £1. 14*. 
8d. Vicarial £6. 13* 4d. Tenths Do: 13*. 4<J." The 
taxation, known by this title, was made in consequence of 
a grant from the said Pope of such amount of tenths or 
tithes, as became payable to King Edward the First for a 
period of six years from the year 1288, towards defraying 
tho expenses of an expedition to the Holy Land. Present 
annual income £65, with commodious parsonage, garden, 
and offices. Patron, the Earl of Stradbroke. Incumbent, 
the Revd. W. H. R. Birch. Church services, which are 
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confined to Sundays, alternate as follows : — prayers with- 
out sermon at half-past nine o'clock, a. m. and a full service 
in the afternoon of the same day. On alternate Sundays, 
there is full service in the morning with a lecture in the 
evening, which is provided for by subscription. Augmen- 
tations from Queen Anne's Bounty are recorded as follows 
in Hodgson's Account (p. 404.) 1753 — £200 with another 
£200 to meet benefaction. 1804: £200 by lot. 1811, 
£600 by lot, parliamentary grant. 1812: £400 ditto. 
" The deed of severance," under the provisions of which 
the church became thus endowed, and its patronage vested 
in Sir John Rous and his heirs, was made August 18, 1752. 
Some extracts may here be deemed needful. The pream- 
ble having stated " the said curacy or chapel as having been 
deemed or taken to appertain to the vicarage or mother- 
church of Reydon," proceeds to this effect : — " And 
whereas the yearly sum of four pounds and ten shillings, 
arising from herbage and small tithes, together with three 
commonages and a modus of ten shillings upon a corn-mill, 
hath been from time immemorial paid to and received by 
the minister of Southwold, for his use and benefit, for serv- 
ing the said cure : — And whereas, it is enacted that all 
such curacies as shall be augmented, are thereby declared 
perpetual cures and benefices, and the rectors or vicars 
of the mother-churches utterly excluded from having profit 
or benefit by such augmentation : and whereas, in order 
the more effectually to render the said curacy of Southwold 
a perpetual cure and benefice distinct from Reydon, the said 
Christopher Smear, present vicar of Reydon, is willing 
that the same shall be for ever severed from the mother- 
church; and to give up all tithe or right which he or 
successors can have in the said yearly sum of four pounds 
and ten shillings, and all right or title to the said curacy of 
Southwold — and all its profits and emoluments save and 
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except all parochial rights and duties belonging to the said 
vicarage of Reydon, it is covenanted, that from henceforth 
the said curacy of Southwold shall no longer be deemed in 
any wise appertaining to the said mother-church : and in 
order the more effectually to accomplish the same, the said 
Christopher Smear doth hereby for himself promise, that 
from henceforth it shall not be lawful for him to insist upon 
any right or title to officiate or do the duty in the said 
curacy, or any right or title to all or any the fees or profits 
thereto belonging; (save and except all parochial rights 
and duties belonging to the said vicarage,) and that from 
henceforth it shall be lawful for every person, duly nomi- 
nated and licensed, to officiate in the said chapel of South- 
wold, without the molestation of his successors in the said 
vicarage of Reydon. And the said vicar of Reydon doth 
hereby, as far as he lawfully can, yield up all right to all 
the profits, fees, emoluments, and advantages, to the said 
chapel belonging. And this indenture further witnesseth, 
that towards the providing for a more effectual maintenance 
for the support of the ministers who shall be hereafter 
nominated and licensed unto the curacy of Southwold, and 
in order thereby to obtain the said intended augmentation; 
and also in consideration of the sum of five shillings to him 
the said Christopher Smear in hand paid by the said 
Robert Buxton, the present curate of Southwold, he the 
said Christopher Smear, the present vicar of Reydon, doth 
covenant with the said Robert Buxton and his successors, 
curates of Southwold, that he and they shall for ever here- 
after peaceably have, to their own respective use and benefit, 
all and singular the fees and profits of what nature and 
kind soever, commonly known by the name of surplice fees, 
such as the fees and profits belonging to the said curacy of 
Southwold, without being accountable to the vicars of 
Reydon for the same or any part thereof, all parochial 
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rights and duties belonging to the said vicars being always 
excepted; — and also, that he, the said Robert Buxton, 
and his successors, curates of Southwold, shall for ever 
likewise peaceably enjoy the said yearly sum of four pounds 
and ten shillings, hereinbefore mentioned, to his and their 
respective use, without the hindrance of him, the said 
Christopher Smear or his successors, vicars of Reydon, 
without being accountable for the said yearly sum of four 
pounds and ten shillings. And this Indenture further wit- 
nesseth, that the said vicar of Reydon doth for himself and 
(as far as he lawfully may or can,) for his successors, (by 
consent of the said Thomas, now Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
and of the said governors aforesaid,) covenant to the said 
Sir John Rous, that he and his heirs shall have the pa- 
tronage or right of nomination to the said curacy of 
Southwold. In witness whereof the said governors have 
caused their common seal to be affixed, and the said Thomas, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, hath hereunto set his hand, 
caused his episcopal seal to be affixed, and the other 
parties to these presents have set their hands and seals, the 
day and year first above written." The original deed is 
legally signed and sealed by the respective parties and 
deposited in the Bounty Office, Great Dean's Yard, 
Westminister. 

The following is from an office copy of the original 
return deposited as above — Signed " J. Holford," and 
dated Dec. 9, 1838. 

" These are to certify the Governors of Queen Anne's 
"Bounty, &c, that after due inquiry and examination, 
" the clear improved yearly value of the curacy of South- 
"wold, in the county of Suffolk, and our diocese of 
" Norwich, taken and considered separately and distinctly 
" by itself, does amount to the sum of four pounds and ten 
" shillings and no more. In witness whereof we have hereto 
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"set our hand and seal, this twenty-first day of June 
1751 , and in the second year of our consecration." 
" Signed Thos: Norwich." (L.S.) 

Extracted from the " Parish Register Abstract," 
made pursuant to an act passed in the eleventh year of the 
reign of his Majesty, George the Fourth, and ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed 2nd April, 1833. 
Vol. 3. page 314. 

" Southwold p. c. no. 1. Baptisms, Burials 1602 — 
" 1801 ; Marriages 1602—1753. No. 2. Baptisms, Bu- 
"rials 1802—1812. Nos. 3. and 4. Marriages 1754— 
" 1812." From the dates above mentioned the Register of 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, is continued down to 
the present year 1839, with the exception of some leaves 
torn out or lost, for the period intervening between the 
years 1645 and 1666. The oldest date (at present disco- 
verable,) of the churchwardens' book, is that of 1709, 
which is continued regularly to the present time. The 
sacramental cup bears the date of 1666. 

Amongst many curious entries in the church books, we 
find the following simple but touching record, (dated July 
31st, 1616,) which, after the lapse of upwards of two cen- 
turies, must excite feelings of the deepest sympathy. The 
anguish of the bereaved father, who was called upon, in 
his official character, to perform the last rights over the 
bodies of his own children, amongst the numbers who 
perished with them, will be responded to by many who may 
read these pages. 

" The names of those that were drowned and founde againe. 
" They were drowned in the haven comeing from Donwich 
" Fayer, on St. Jame's daie, in a Bote ; by rason of one 
" cable laying over warf the haven. For by rason the men 
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" that brought them downe was so negligent that when they 
" were redie to come a-shore the Bote broke lose ; and so 
" the force of the tide carried the Bote against the cable, 
" and so it was overwhelmed. 

" The number of them were XXII. But they were not 
" all founde. The Widow Robson, John Bates, Susan 
" Frost, Mary Yewell, Margaret Blackbourne, and the 
" Widow Tayler, were all burried uppon the 26th daie of 
" Julye : being cast away comeing from Donwich Fayer on 
" St. James daie. Widow Foster was burried the 27th 
" daie of Julye. Bennet Allen was burried the 30th daie. 
" Goodie Kerison was burried the same daie. Edward and 
" Elizabeth Yonges sone and daughter to me Ed. Yonges, 
" Vicar and Minister, was burried the 31st daie of Julye. 
" All these were found again in this towne and burried.*' 

The earliest notices which we have of institution to the 
vicarage of Reydon, as copied from the Institution books of 
the diocese of Norwich, and contained in the registry of the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, commence April 12th, 1314. 
The institution of that year, as also of the subsequent years 
1349, 1355, records the vicar of Reydon without any 
mention of Southwold as united to it. The first memoran- 
dum of institution to the vicarage of Reydon, with the 
chapel of Southwold annexed, occurs March 12th, 1358. 
The same annexation is noticed in the several inductions to 
the vicarage made in the following years respectively, 1366, 
1411, 1418, 1444, 1470, 1540, 1551, 1555, 1566, 1582, 
1596, 1611. 

The following is a list of the clergymen with the dates of 
their induction. 

" John Le Quyte of Southelmham to the vicarage of Reydon ISUt April, 1314 
John Speedlore, to the Vicarage of Reydon \2thJuly } 1349 
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John Aylmer, to the vicarage of Reydon 21sc Oct., 1355 

William, son of AUein of Uggeahall, to the vicarage of ) 12th March, 

Reydon, with the chapel of southwold J 1358 

John Cross, of Benacre, to the vicarage of Reydon 6th Dec. 1366 

Robert Wallis, of Sudbury, to the vicarage of Reydon ... 70th Oct. 1411 
William Brasier, of Debenham, to the vicarage of Reydon ) ^OfA jyj v ujg 

WITH THE CHAPEL OF SOUTHWOLD ANNEXED 3 

Robert Scholes, Reydon with Southwold 24th Mar. 1444 

John Hopton, Reydon with Southwold \Sth June, 1470 

Walter Hunne, Chaplain to the parish of Southwold 1482 

Thomas Hare, L. L.D., Reydon with Southwold 6th Feb. 1503 

John Masterman, to the vicarage of Reydon 4th Mar., 1540 

John Underwood, vicar of Reydon with the chapel of ) j^. «f ,«. 

Southwold 3 

John Fox, A.M., Reydon and the chapel of Sole 6th May, 1555 

Nicholas Hornsey, A. B., Rector of Frostenden, to } «v. /v* jegg 

Reydon and chapel of Southwold J "* 

William Jones, Reydon with Southwold 24th Oct., 1582 

Robert Selby, Reydon with Southwold Qth Feb,, 1596 

Christopher Young, A. M. Reydon with Southwold 14M Jan., 1611 

From the Consignation-book, in the aforesaid Registry, for 
the year 1663, is copied the following Registry. 

John Goldsmith, Reydon with Southwold UthJaJy, 1627 

Stephen Fen had seventy pounds annually from the Town ) 

Revenue by consent of the Corporation up to 1654 3 

Alexander Kirby, Reydon with Southwold 5th Nov., 1659 

Joseph Fenn, Reydon with Southwold 1686 

William Nokes, Reydon with Southwold 25th April, 1713 

Samuel Wright, Clerk, of Southwold, translated King > 

James the Second's Southwold Charter in 1728 3 

Thomas Tynn, A. M., Reydon with Southwold 16th Sept., 1723 

Christopher Smear, Reydon with Southwold 14th Oct., 1727 

James Hingeston, M. A., to the vicarage of Reydon 7th Nov., 1758 

A true Terrier shews that James Hingeston was minister of Southwold 

Church, 7th June, 1763. 
Another Terrier shews that Robert Buxton was Curate, 4th July, 1753. 
Another gives the name of D. Copland as Curate. 
Daniel Collyer, M. A., to the Vicarage of Reydon 19th June, 1777 

" On the 27th of December, 1777, Daniel Collyer, M. A., 
was licensed, by the worshipful and Rev, George Sandby, 
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D. D., Vicar General in spirituals and commissary aforesaid, 
to the augmented curacy of the chapel of Southwold, in 
the county of Suffolk, vacant by the resignation of Daniel 
Copland, the last Incumbent there, on the nomination of 
Sir John Rous, of Darsham, Bart* On the same day, 
(prior to the said licence the said augmented curacy of the 
chapel of Southwold was united to the vicarage and parish 
church of Reydon in the county of Suffolk, during the 
incumbency only of the said Daniel Collyer. 

"Henry William Rous Birch, A. M., to the curacy of > grM » jqoq 

Southwold. Vacant by the death of Daniel Collyer. f ' 

Henry William Rous Birch, A. M., to the vicarage of > 07*1 j an 1 gon 

Reydon. Vacant by the death of Daniel Collyer ... $ 
Hon. and Rev. Hugh Anthony Rous, A. M.> to the > jq^ q^ jg^g 

curacy of Southwold 3 

Hon. and Rev. Hugh Anthony Rous, A. M., to the ) ^cyh Oct 1826 

vicarage of Reydon 3 

Henry William Rous Birch, to the vicarage of Reydon ) j^. j ^^9 

Vacant by the death of the Hon.& Rev. H. A. Rous 3 ' 

Henry William Rous Birch, to the curacy of Southwold. > 

Vacant by the death of the Hon. and Rev. Hugh f 15<A Jim., 1829" 

Anthony Rous, dark J 



Extracted from the Terriers of the parish of Southwold, 
in the county of Suffolk, in the Registry of the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 

"Southwold, Suffolk: A true Terrier of all the tythes 
and other rights belonging to the chapelry and parish 
church of Southwold in the county of Suffolk and Diocese 
of Norwich, and now in the use and possession of Christo- 
pher Smear, chaplain there, or his tenants: taken and 
made this third day of July, in the year of our Lord Christ 
1735, and exhibited in the primary visitation of the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Robert Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, holden at Beccles the day and year aforesaid. 
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" First: all great and small ty thes and herbage, except two 
pence a cow instead of ty the-milk ; also, one shilling a burial. 
Also : one shilling for private baptism. Also : three com- 
monages ; two for horses, and one for a cow. There are 
also belonging to the said parish of Southwold about four 
acres of land, lying in Yoxford, now in the occupation of 
Dr. Copland, at the yearly rent of three pounds and ten 
shillings. 

" In testimony of the truth of the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars, we, the minister, churchwardens, and chief inhabi- 
tants, have set our hands, the day and year above written. 

WM. THOMPSON -| 

GEO. MILBOURNE \ Chief Inhabitants. 

J. WILKINSON J 

CHRIS. SMEAR Chaplain. 

THOS. TURNER J 

We subjoin a copy of another Terrier which, being com* 
pared with the foregoing, will shew a difference of statement 
as to the minister's emolument, and the addition which was 
made to it from the Queen Anne's Bounty fund. 

" A true Terrier of all and singular thetythesand other 
rights belonging to the church or chapel of Southwold in 
the county of Suffolk, and the Diocese of Norwich, made 
and renewed, according to the old evidences and knowledge 
of the ancient inhabitants, this eighth day of June, 1791, 
and exhibited at the visitation of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, George Lord Bishop of Norwich, holden 
at Halesworth. 

" The small tythes and herbage. Two commonages for 
cows. One ditto for a horse. Easter offerings. A custom 
of one shilling for a burial fee; and one shilling for a 
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christening fee ; and of ten shillings a year in lieu of tythes 
arising from the mill. The great tythes of the parish of 
Southwold, which were given by Sir John Rous, Bart, in 
the year of our Lord 1752 ; and the sum of six hundred 
and twenty five pounds, in the hands of the Governors of 
Queen Anne's Bounty, to purchase lands for the augmenta- 
tion of the revenue of the said chapelry . There is a tradition 
of a custom of twopence a cow being paid in part of satis- 
faction for tythe of milk. In token of the truth of these 
particulars we, the minister and church or chapelwardens, 
have set our hands the eighth day of June, 1791. 

DANL. COLLYER... Afmwter. 

J. ROBINSON 1 ^. . , 
JOSH. BERRY } C ^™^ 

WM. HAILSTONES 
WM. BOYCE d • / 
._ >OHN CLOBB £SSL- 

taM-fll!..*** RQBT CARR 

■"jEtS?* SAML. WAYTH J 

It is necessary to observe here that, since his appoint- 
ment to the living, the present incumbent, Rev. W. H. R. 
Birch, has never signed a Terrier. On the contrary, we 
find in the vestry book the following entry in that gentle- 
man's hand writing, dated April 19th, 1834. 

"I protest against the truth and correctness of the 
" Terrier agreed upon at the vestry, and refuse to sign it. 

Witnessing } H. W. R. BIRCH 

hand J Incumbent of Southwold." 

A3 to schools in connexion with the established church 
at Southwold, we regret to say, that the only one of the 
kind at present existing is a Sunday-school. The num- 
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ber of children who receive weekly instruction under its 
auspices amounts to sixty-six boys and fifty-five girls. 
Surely the friends of the establishment, and the well-wishers 
of education in its enlightening principles, might be induced 
to provide for these important objects upon a larger and 
more generous scale, than has yet been employed in favor 
of the rising generation in this place. 

From " an official account of the Parochial Charities 
and public trust funds," the following is extracted, in 
order to furnish the information which has been communi- 
cated upon this subject in connexion with the Parish of 
Southwold : — 

" An undivided Moiety of freehold land, called the 
Town Estate, situate in Reydon, in the occupation of 
Samuel Plant, yielding a rent of 91. per annum, (a) 

The date of the original gift is about 1609. 

This land was exchanged for another piece of land, pur- 
chased by a legacy left by Captain Steele's will. 

The churchwardens and the overseers are the trustees. 

The rent of the whole is 18/. per annum, one half of 
which belongs to the Corporation. 

The churchwardens and overseers apply their moiety of 
the rent in the purchase of bread and coals for the poor. 

Also, the sum of 569/. 11*. Id. held on bond from the 
Corporation of Southwold to the churchwardens, dated 11th 
June, 1832, at 51. per cent., yielding an income of 281. 9s. 
per annum, (b.) 

It is supposed that the sum originally given was 150/. 
but that by various means it has been increased to its 
present amount. 

The date of the original gift is not stated. 

The churchwardens are the trustees. 
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" The income is expended in the purchase of bread and 
coals, for the use of the poor of the parish. 

Signed, R. J. DEBNEY 1 ^, . , 

DANIEL FULCHER } Churchword ^' 

JOHN HADINGHAM i- 
JOHN BURGESS J Uverseers - 

" Report of Parliamentary Commissioners for inquiring 
into Charities. 

(a) Poor and Town Estate. 

" This estate, which is held for the use of the poor, and of 
the bailiffs and commonalty of the Borough of Southwold, 
in equal shares, consists of nearly 20 acres of land, situate 
at Reydon, near Southwold, and was taken in exchange 
from the late Sir Thomas Gooch, bart. for about 18 acres of 
land at Benacre, 1815, which had been originally purchased 
with £ 100 belonging one half to the poor, and the other 
half to the town of Southwold. The land is under the joint 
management of the bailiffs and churchwardens, and is let to 
Samuel Plant for a term of eight years from Michaelmas, 
1828, at the annual rent of £18, which i3 the fair annual 
value. A moiety of the rent is received for the use of the 
poor, by the churchwardens, and applied with other chari- 
table funds after-mentioned, in the purchase of bread and 
coals, which are distributed, the former twice in the year, 
and the latter weekly during the winter, among poor 
persons and families, chiefly of the seafaring class, belong- 
ing to the parish of Southwold, at the joint discretion of 
the churchwardens and bailiffs, 6d. being charged on each 
bushel of coals distributed, which money is again laid out 
with the rent of the succeeding year. 
"From the minute book of the Corporation, it appears that 
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the exchange of the land at Benacre for that of Reydon, 
was made on the proposal of Sir Thomas Gooch, and that 
the terms of it were settled with the concurrence of the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor, present at a 
meeting held for the purpose ; and in addition to the land 
at Reydon, which was set out by surveyors appointed by 
both parties as a full equivalent for the land at Benacre, the 
sum of £200 was paid by Sir Thomas Gooch as a bonus on 
the exchange, of which sum one half remains at interest of 
£5 per cent, in the hands of the Corporation, for the use of 
the poor. 

" An objection was some time ago made on the part of 
some of the inhabitants to the exchange, on account of the 
proximity of the land at Reydon to the Sea, and the con- 
sequent danger of encroachment. To meet this objection 
a subsequent proposal was made by Sir Thomas Gooch, to 
re-exchange the land at Reydon for any other to be agreed 
upon between him and the bailiffs, and a committee of the 
Corporation was appointed, in 1822, to treat for and 
arrange such further exchange. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that any progress had been made in the business at 
the time of our inquiry, owing more particlarly, as stated, 
to the difficulty of fixing upon land suitable to the purpose. 
The design, however, has not been given up, and steps, we 
were assured, would be taken to carry it into effect. 

(b) Poors' Funds. 

" In addition to the sum of £100, mentioned under the 
head of the preceding charity, there is a sum of £144. 12*. 
3d. held by the bailiffs and commonalty of Southwold for 
the use of the poor, at the like rate of interest, being the 
amount of monies formerly raised by a sale of timber off 
the Benacre land, and of other sums appropriated by the 
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Corporation to the poor. The interest on both these funds 
is regularly paid and applied with the rent of the poors' land. 
" There is also the sum of £150 in the hands of the Cor- 
poration, at interest of £4 per cent, arising from a legacy, 
formerly given by John Steele, the interest thereof to be 
distributed yearly among the poor widows of Southwold ; 
and the interest is applied by the churchwardens for the 
benefit of poor widows, agreeably to the intentions of 
the donor. 

Sayers' Charity. 

"John Sayer, by Will, dated the 4tth of July, 1816, be- 
queathed unto the Rev. Daniel Colly er, Vicar of Southwold, 
and to Joseph Berry and Solomon Grout, the then bailiffs of 
Southwold, and to the vicar and bailiffs for the time being, 
the sum of £200. 4 per cent consols, in trust, to pay the 
dividends thereof to the treasurer for the Burgh School in 
Southwold, to be applied towards the support of the said 
school, or otherwise for the use and benefits of the scholars 
thereof, in such a manner as the trustees should think Jit; 
and in case the Burgh School should be at any time given 
up, or discontinued, that the vicar and bailiffs should apply 
the dividends to and among such poor widows of Trinity-pilots, 
and such poor widows of masters of vessels, belonging to the 
town of Southwold, as the trustees should think Jit and proper 
objects to receive the same. 

" The stock, now 3 J per cent, consols, stands in the names 
of the Rev. Rous Birch, Solomon Grout, (deceased,) and 
John Sutherland; and the dividends are received by the 
chamberlain of the Corporation, and applied (the school 
referred to in the will having been given up,) for the benefit 
of poor widows of the description above-mentioned, being 
distributed among them under the direction of the bailiffs 
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and incumbent minister of the parish) in sums of 5s. and 
upwards, according to their necessities. 

" The Burgh School was established, 1816, by the bailiffs 
and commonalty shortly before the date of the will, and sup- 
ported while it lasted, chiefly from the rent of a common- 
pasture in Southwold, which is under the control of the 
Corporation: and a few poor children of the parishioners, 
not possessing the privilege of pasturing cattle on the com- 
mon, were educated at the school gratis; but the funds 
proving inadequate to its support, the school was discontinued. 

"Additional Information obtained by an exami- 
nation OF THE OLD TERRIERS, AND THE RECORDS 

of the Corporation. 

About the year 1609, Briam Hadley gave, by Will, to 
the poor of Southwold £50, to be laid out in land for the use 
of the poor for ever, and the Town put £50 to it, and pur- 
chased 17a. 37p. of freehold land at Benacre; so half the 
rent of that land belonged to the poor, and the other half to 
the Corporation. In the years 1801 and 1813 this land was 
let for £27 per annum ; it was subsequently let on lease to a 
Mr. Tallent, for the enormous rent of £ 82. In the year 
1815, it was exchanged with Sir Thomas Gooch, for 20 
acres of land in Reydon, and a bonus of £200, half of 
which, together with the accumulations of rent, was held by 
the Bailiffs of Southwold in trust for the poor. The Reydon 
land, so taken in exchange, produces an annual rent of £ 18, 
one moiety of which is received by the churchwardens, for 
the use of the poor, and the other moiety by the Corporation. 

Walters' Annuity. 

"An annuity of 20s. charged on lands in Blyford, by Mr. 
Walters, in the year 1688, which said lands are now (Terrier 
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1828,) in the occupation of Wm. Aldrich, but the said 
annuity has not been paid since 1782. 

" Steele's Charity. 

" Copt. John Steele gave, by Will, the sum of £150, which 
was paid over by Mr. Davy, of Yoxford, to the Bailiffs of 
Southwold. The interest accruing from the same is distri- 
buted annually on the first day of January to the widows of 
pilots and masters of vessels. 

" When the Parliamentary Commissioners for enquiring 
into Charities were at Southwold, they required the Corpora- 
tion to give a security to the Churchwardens for the monies 
then remaining in their hands ; and they accordingly gave a 
bond to the Churchwardens for £569 11*. Id. being for 
accumulations of rent from time to time; the sum of £100 
given by Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. £150 Steele's Legacy, 
and £160 15*. raised by the sale of the Benacre estate, and 
the timber thereon" 

N. B — One oversight in the foregoing statement needs to be noticed. 
It is stated, near the bottom of page 94, concerning the sum of £ 144 12s. 
8a\ f that it was " the amount of monies formerly raised by a sale of timber 
off the Benacre land." In the way of correction we would observe, that the 
sum produced by sale of timber, May 28th, 1800, was £94 12s. 3d. This 
sum was further augmented to the amount specified by half the penalty of 
£100 levied on Roalf Lucke, for landing an alien contrary to the statute. 

With respect to Steele's Charity we would further observe, with regard to 
the sum of £150, which it is stated was given by will — that £100 had been 
legaded by that benevolent individual to the poor of Southwold. Lands 
were bought at Yoxford with this sum. The lands thus purchased were 
subsequently sold to D. E. Davy, Esq. for the sum of £150, which in 
the year 1817 was paid into the hands of the Corporation of Southwold. 

Our readers must be apprized that the subject of the 
chancel (repairs and sustentation,) has been long and 
greatly disputed. We therefore lay before them the fol- 
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lowing report, made April 15th, 1835, by the committee, 
which had been appointed to examine existing documents 
and to investigate this vexed question. 

" Your committee, in executing the duties entrusted to 
them, have encountered many obstacles; which, though 
not unexpected, have occasioned delay in the prosecution 
and completion of their enquiries. 

" From the documentary evidence and other materials, 
however, to which the committee have had access, they 
believe themselves in possession of sufficient information to 
enable them to make a report on the topics within the range 
of the enquiry committed to their charge ; and from which 
they deduce, that — 

From time immemorial, down to the year 1819, the 
expences of maintaining the church and chancel were de- 
frayed by the corporation ; a rate in aid being occasionally 
made on the inhabitants for about half the amount of the 
disbursements, in certain years ; which rates in aid appear 
to have been levied only twelve times in the course of a 
century; — and it is a remarkable fact, that your committee 
find the records of the proceedings in church matters, as set 
forth in the vestry minute book, are uniformily attested or 
countersigned by the Town Clerk or his Deputy, in virtue 
of his calling as such, clearly indicating that these proceed- 
ings were considered to be purely a corporation affair : and 
it does not appear, down to the present time, that a Vestry 
Clerk has ever been appointed or elected by the parish- 
ioners or otherwise. 

" In the year 1819, the expences of maintaining the church 
and chancel were, under the pretext of dispensing a more 
equable benefit to the townsmen, transferred from the cor- 
poration to the Parishioners by an order of a corporate 
assembly ; and these expences have since continued to be 
wholly defrayed by an annual church rate levied on the 
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parishioners ; and your committee are of opinion! that even 
admitting such transfer of the expence of maintenance to 
have been expedient, still an exception ought to have been 
made as respected the chancel ; and your committee consider 
the disbursements made out of the church rate levied on 
the inhabitants, for the reparation of the chancel, to have 
been improper, illegal, and unjust. 

" It may be stated in general, that the parson, or the 
impropriator of the great tithes, is, in right of such impro- 
priation, obliged to repair the chancel of the church ; and 
there is scarcely any lay impropriator who does not hold his 
estate under the express condition of keeping the chancel 
of the church in repair. The vicarage of Southwold was 
endowed with the great tithes by the late Sir John Rous, m 
It 52; and the committee are not in possession of any 
facts, nor aware of any special circumstances, that should 
iend to place this parish church out of the operation of the 
general rule, except that it is alleged that the corporation 
have right to and claim the proprietary of the chancel. 
The committee find from the extracts made from the vestry 
minute book, that, from the year 1710 to 1818, the minis- 
ter never exercised any right in the election of churchwar- 
dens, except in conjunction with the inhabitants ; but from 
1819 to the present time, he has invariably appointed one 
churchwarden, and the inhabitants the other; thereby it 
should seem inferring a right in, and consequent liability 
to, the sustentation of the chancel. 

" The minister has also received the fees for the erection of 
mural monuments in the chancel, excepting in the last 
instance ; the money for which (the committee are given to 
understand,) remains in abeyance, pending the determina- 
tion of the right. On the other hand, it appears that the 
principal seats in the chancel are appropriated to the princi- 
pal corporate authorities for the time being. It appears 
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also, that a vestry meeting was held on the 18th of April of 
last year, at which the minister presided; when one of 
the bailiffs claimed the chancel for the corporation, to which 
the minister assented : but as the said bailiff acted on his 
own impulse, withoutthe concurrence of a corporate assem- 
bly, the act can scarcely be considered to affect the ques- 
tion of the right. But whether the right be in the parson 
or in the corporation, in either case the committee axe unani- 
mously of opinion, that the inhabitants are in no ways liable 
for the expences of the sustentation or reparation of the 
chancel, and they therefore recommend that no disbursements 
for that purpose be allowed in future from the church rate. 
" Your committee cannot conclude their labors, without 
noticing the greatly increased expenditure for the maintenance 
of the church, since it has been defrayed by a church rate 
levied on the inhabitants ; and also the want of method in 
keeping the church accounts : and they strongly recommend 
their brother parishioners to allow of no disbursements 
beyond what are, bond fide, absolutely necessary for the 
sustentation of the church and the performance of divine 
worship." 

Signed by the chairman, F. W. Ellis, and five others. 

Southwold, April 15th, 1035. 

Two years subsequently to the drawing up and adopting 
of the foregoing report, a general meeting of vestry was 
held in the parish church, on Friday, March 3d, 1837, with 
a view to arrive at some decision upon the same subject. Mr. 
Gooding having been previously instructed to prepare a case 
touching the liability of repairing and sustaining the church 
chancel, and to apply for the legal opinion of Dr. Haggard 
concerning the same, submitted on that occasion the result 
of his instructions. The following resolution contains the 
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substance of such information as was drawn from the opinion 
and from the deeds and evidence and case, upon which it 
was founded. With what we now transcribe from the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting alluded to, our limits compel us to 
dismiss the subject. 

" It appears that the sustentation of the entire building 
ought to be borne by the inhabitants at large ; and that the 
fees arising from burials and the erection of mural monu- 
ments, should go towards defraying the expenses of such 
repairs." 

Mr. Sutherland proposed that the said opinion be acted 
upon ; which proposition was seconded by Mr. Alfred Lil- 
lingston, and unanimously agreed to. At this meeting it 
was proposed by Mr. Lillingston, and seconded by Mr. 
Gooding, that the undermentioned Fees should be charged 
on burials in the church and on the erection of mural monu- 
ments: viz. — 



IN THE CHANCEL. 

£. $. d. 

For opening a vault 20 

For re-opening the same 10 
For erecting a monument 10 
For erecting a hatchment 10 



IN THE CHUECH. 

£. # d. 

For opening a vault 10 

For re-opening the same 5 

For erecting a tablet 50q 

For erecting a hatchment 5 



Interments within the Church are recorded as follow : 

1626. Rev. Christopher Tonges, died 14th June, aged — 

1640. Henry Welton, died 16th Dec., aged 68 years 

1641. Mr. Thomas Elliot, died 2nd Dec., aged — 
1649. Susan Parris, died 12th Nov., aged 61 years 

165& Mr. William Parish, Jun., died 26th Sep., aged 84 years 

1658. Mr. William Parish, died 4th Oct^ aged — 

1660. Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, died Nov., aged — 

1666. Mr. William Waynflet, died 7th Dec., aged— 

1679. Mrs. Mary Bnrgess, died 23rd Jan., aged — 
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1677. Judith Nunn, died 30th March, i 

1677. Mrs. Mary Rich, died 29th Nov., aged 77 years 

1727. Mr. John Thompson, died 28th April, aged 67 years 

1728. John, his son, died 29th Sep., aged 35 yean 

1787. Oliver Thompson, died 23rd Jan., aged 34 years 
1739. Elizabeth Milbourne, died I Oth March, aged 51 years 
1741. Mrs. Eliza Thompson, died 17th May, aged 45 years 
1752. Mr. William Thompson, died 6th Dec., aged 58 years 
1755. Robert Thompson, died 10th April, aged 58 yean 
1757. Ann, wife of Jer. Petre, died 23rd Jan., aged 67 yean 
1769. Jeremiah Petre, died 9th Sept, aged 67 yean 

1772. John Thompson, died 10th November, aged 2 yean and 7 months 

1788. Florence Mabson, died 17th March, aged 79 yean 
1801. Ann Thompson, died 9th Dec, aged 61 yean 
1806. John Thompson, died 1st Feb., aged 69 yean. 

Tablets within the church, in memory of the following: — 

1762. Thos. Nunn, Gent., died 24th Sept, aged 76 yean 

1766. Ann Baker, died 15th Feb*, aged 32 yean 

1780. John Shribb, died 13th April, aged 56 yean 

1782. John Revans, died 28th April, aged 38 yean 

178a Elizabeth Chandler, died 17th July, aged 24 yean 

1787. Mary Shribb, fied 28th Nov., aged 58 yean 

1797. ftev. Wm. Sewell, A. M., died 15th April, aged 49 yean 

1801. Ann Thompson, died 9th Dec 4 ,, aged 61 yean 

1802. John Robinson, Es<j., died 24th May, aged 70 yean 
1806. John Thompson, Esq., died 1st Feb., aged 69 yean 

1808. A beloved child, G. T., died 1808 

1809. Mary Wayth, died 16th Nov., aged 67 yean 
1809. Thurland May, died 28th May, aged 61 yean 

1809. Gapt. James Welsh, R. N., died 4th Nov. 

1810. Elizabeth, Relict of John Robinson, Esq., died 8th Nov. 
1810. Mary Revans, died 7th April, aged 40 yean 

1815. Benjamin Hickey, R. N. 

1826. Elizabeth, daughter of J. Robinson, Esq., died 28th Oct. 

1829. Robert Gooch, Esq., died 30th Sep., aged 52 yean 

1829. H. F. H. Crewe, died 2M Sep., aged 2 months 

1832. Jenny, wife of Jas. Welsh, R. N., died 30th Oct, aged 69 yean 

1835. Rev. John Robinson, died 15th May, aged 75 yean 

1835. Mary, the wife of John Revans, died 27th Sep., aged 82 ] 

1836. James Robinson, Esq., died 11th Jan., aged 68 yean. 
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Tablets on the south wall: — 

1802. John Robinson, Esq., died 24th May, 1802, aged 70 years 

1804. Barnett Hamilton, died 9th May, 1804, aged Id months 

1810. Elizabeth, wife of John Robinson, Esq^., died 1st Nov., aged 78 years 

1815. Benjamin Hickey, Lieut. R. N., died 25th Dec., aged 81 years. 

The following are among the names of families 
and individuals interred in churchyard 
ground: — 

Allen (tomb* J Almond. Andrews. Archer. Baldry. 
Balls. BardwelL Baspall. Bayne. Beecroft. Berry. 
Bird (tomb.) Block. Bokenham (tomb.) Bolton (tomb.) 
Branch. Bridges, Brown. Bulley. Biurge^su Burley. 
Burwood. Calver. Cann (tomb.) Carman. Carr. Carter 
(tomb.) Chapman. Church. Clarke. Clubb. Cockerill. 
Colby. Coleman, Collett. Coofee. Cotton. Covell. 
Cowling (tomb.) Crabbe. Cragie. Crisp. Critten. 
Cullingtou. Curtis. Davie. Davy. Dean. Deuvon. 
Downing. Dowsing. Edwards (tomb.) Elmy. Everard. 
Everrett Farrow. Fayerman (tomb.) Fonnan. Free- 
man. French. Fulcher (tomb.) Gardner. GarrocL 
George (tomb.) Gibson. Gillians. Goodwin. GorbelL 
Grayston. Grey. Hadingham. Hailstone. Hakeiu 
Hall. Harman. Harper. Harrison. Haselwood. Haw- 
kins. Haynes. Herrington. Hill (tomb.) Hills. Holly. 
Home. Hotson. Howlett. Howsagoe, Hunt. Hurr. 
Jaques. Jellico. Julians. Killwick. King (tomb*) 
Knight. Knights. Lenny (tomb.) Leveric, Iiell. Lloyd. 
Lockard. Lowsey. Mabson (tomb.) Maggs (tomb.) 
Maltus. Marshall Mathison (tomb.) May. Mayhew. 
Meadows. M'Cowan. Mewse. Milbourne. MiUs(tomb.) 
Monou. Naunton. Nelson. Newsoiu Nolloth. Nunn. 
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Oldring. Pack. Paddon. Palmer (tomb .) Parry. Peirson. 
Pettefor. Petre. Philpot. Pizzey. Pott. Pottes. 
Poynts. Raynes. Reeve. Robson. Rogers. Rous (tomb.) 
Rouse. Safford (tomb.) Sallows. Samkin. Sawyer 
(tomb.) Sayer. Scott. Sheppard. Simon. Simonds. 
Skinner. Skipp (tomb.) Smith. Soames. Soans. Spall. 
Spence. Spencer. Spicer. Sprent. Staggles. Steele. 
S terry. Strange (tomb.) Syer. Symonds. Thompson. 
Turner. Twaddell. Vertue. Vincent. Wake (tomb.) 
Wales (tomb.) Walker. Walters. Warren. Waters. 
Wayth. Wells. Wiggs. Willett. Williams. Winter. 
Woorledge. Wright. 

The oldest Burials in the Churchyard are : — 

1629. Name obliterated — date September 

1663. Edward Leveric, died May 

1666. Richard Haselwood (month obliterated) 

1681. Robert Rous, Gent, died February 

1694. Edmund Hill, died in the year he was Bailiff 

And now as we move through the new and handsome 
gate which secures the church and consecrated grounds, 
whose particulars we have detailed somewhat circumstan- 
tially, we must not forget to notice this spot on the right 
hand of the church green. Here, directly fronting the 
porch and tower, stood the old Guild-Hall; in the 
design of which the purposes of justice and mercy were so 
conspicuously blended. The basement story of the venera- 
ble building once contained houses of refuge for the destitute 
poor. Hence we deem ourselves justifiable in considering 
the demolition of it, and of the picturesque and old-fashioned 
Market-Hall, which formerly stood in the market- 
place, to have been a ruthless act. The modernizers, 
by whom it was perpetrated some twenty years ago, 
had better consulted the taste of the antiquarian, did they 
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see fit to replenish and keep it in repair. Its protracted 
existence still would have the effect of proclaiming South- 
wold a market-town ; and its ample though humble colon- 
nade would have yet been sheltering the market folk, and 
haply have contributed to keep together those fast-fading 
associations which, like the parasitical ivy, seem to entwine 
themselves naturally around the most venerable objects and 
edifices. Time will perhaps discover whether unscriptural 
education-schemes, and union-workhouses, will compensate 
for the removal of these, at one period, national cha- 
racteristics, which they seem so ambitious to supersede. 
AD that now remains for us, in our capacity of historians, 
to record, concerning the ancient Guild-Hall of Southwold 
is, that it was taken down in April, 1809, and that its 
materials were purchased at auction, by Mr. John Hadding- 
ham for the sum of £39. It was no doubt for the benefit 
of the houses of refuge (we may take occasion to add,) that 
the legacies alluded to in Mr. Gardner's work, page 251, 
had been left, one by an individual whose name has not 
survived, A.D. 1528, and another, A.D. 1567, by Jacob 
Gararde, in the following terms : — "I will that my execu- 
trix bear the one half of a flagged well at the abnesse houses 
of Southwold." 

The information, with its details and particulars, which 
we proceed to submit to our readers in reference to the 
Southwold Meeting-Houses and schools attached, has for 
the mo3t part been contributed by the respective authorities. 
It seems as if we could not introduce it in a more appro- 
priate manner than by quoting from Mr. Gardner's His- 
tory, page 212, the following quaint but striking 
remarks in allusion to the same subject. 

" The Dissenters in this town profess themselves Inde- 
" pendents, who before the year 1680, by the church 
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" parson's (Master Sharpen, who had his abode at Sotterly,) 
" non-residency, and his preaching but once in a month, 
" brought many over to their party. Moreover, his indul- 
" gence favored the Separatists with the liberty and free 
"use of the church, where they resorted weekly, or 
" oftener ; and every fourth Sunday both ministers met 
" and celebrated divine service alternately. He that en- 
" tered the church first had the precedency of officiating, 
" the other keeping silence till after the congregation 
" received the benediction after sermon. Most of the 
" people attended all the while. 

" These doings being disallowed by the succeeding epia- 
" copal minister, they convened in a malt-house beyond 
" the bridge, where being disturbed, they chose more 
" private places in the town, until liberty of conscience was 
" granted, when they publicly assembled in a fish-house 
" converted to a place of worship. 

" The state of the town, May 30th, 1654, as by a cer- 
" tificate of the church sent by order to Oliver Cromwell: 
" The towne of Southwold at present destitute. The 
" towne consisteth of about two thousand souls ; having 
"for many years together upheld a powerful ministry 
" amongst them, at the yearly charge of seventy pounds, 
" extraordinary, paid out of the town-revenew by consent 
" of the corporation, until the death of the late faithful 
" servant of Christ, Mr. Stephen Fen, about which time 
" the towne fell into such decay by the impairing their 
" haven, the want of their fishing, and the charge of many 
" widdowes and fatherless left upon them by several fights 
" with the Hollanders ; that they are no longer able to 
" defray the foresaid charge of a minister ; having besides 
" thought meet to propound to the state, that the only 
" child of the said Mr. Fen being left an orphan, without 
" any means for his education, may have the monies allowed 
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" him which were due to an augmentation granted to his 
" father while he was minister of the neighboring town of 
" Walderswick." 

In this town Dissenters of the Independent denomina- 
tion have existed for more than a century and a half. It 
appears that, previously to the year 1680, there was a 
considerable number of them, though they were not united 
into a distinct society till about fifty years after that 
period. 

At the time when " Master Sharpen " (who deserves to 
be mentioned for his singular liberality,) was episcopal 
minister, the Dissenters were allowed, every Sunday and 
on other occasions, to hold their religious meetings in the 
parish church. The clergyman just named resided at 
Sotterly, distant a few miles from Southwold, and was 
not present to officiate at the latter place oftener than 
once a month. Three Sundays, therefore, out of the four 
the church pulpit was entirely occupied by the dissenting 
minister. On the fourth Sunday, the clergyman and he 
officiated by turns, when the former was so complaisant as 
to arrange with his nonconformist brother, that whichever 
of them arrived first at the place of worship should take 
the lead in the services of the day. 

"Master Sharpen's" successor, not being of such an 
accommodating temper, put a stop to these proceedings, 
and the Dissenters were under the necessity of seeking 
another place of resort. For a short time they availed 
themselves of the use of a building beyond the jurisdiction 
of the borough, situated in the parish of Reydon, where 
they occasionally assembled. But being- exposed to some 
of those disturbances which were so frequently raised against 
nonconformists during the latter years of the Stuart 
dynasty, they were obliged to observe religious worship in 
a more concealed manner, conveniijg in different private 
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houses in the town. At length, when the laws relating to 
nonconformity were mitigated, the Southwold Dissenters 
obtained possession of a fish-office in the lane now called 
" Meeting-House Lane," which became their place of 
worship, and was registered as such June 20th, 1694. 

Successive generations of Dissenters continued to meet 
in this building for a long period, till its dilapidated state 
led some individuals of the congregation to commence a 
subscription towards raising a fund for erecting a new 
meeting-house. In order to obtain an eligible spot for 
their purpose, they laid oiit £450 in purchasing premises 
in High-Street, formerly- used as the Custom-house. This 
having been taken dowti£ 'the present substantial and hand- 
some chapel was erected on the site. The foundation stone 
was laid June 22nd, 1886. The building is of a quadran- 
gular form, and in the Grecian style of architecture. Its 
dimensions are sixty feet by forty, and it is capable of 
seating from six hundred to seven hundred persons. Its 
erection cost £1600. 

To this chapel the Independents repaired on July 6th, 
1837, when it was opened for religious worship, according 
to the usual mode adopted by Dissenters of their denomina- 
tion. On that occasion collections were made that amounted 
to £108 5*. Rev. Wm. Hopkins being Minister — Wm. 
Crisp and Thos. Wm. Thompson, Esqrs. being Deacons. 

The Independent congregation in this town was first 
formed into a distinct society in 1748, having had six minis- 
ters from that time. There is attached to it a Sunday school, 
which was commenced in 1812, and which at present con- 
tains twenty-two teachers and one hundred and fifty children. 
A society is also conducted by young persons of the con- 
gregation, which is called the Juvenile Missionary Society, 
and is designed to aid the efforts made for the evangelization 
of the heathen world. It was formed in 1834, and has 
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obtained during the time that it has been in operation the 
sum of £54. 12*. for the promotion of missionary objects. 
The late venerable and highly-respected Mr. Churchyard 
left £200. at his death, towards the removal of the chapel 
debt, an object which we are happy to understand has 
been thus accomplished. 

In 181 1, a meeting of friends to " the British and Foreign 
Bible Society " was convened, when a society intended to 
be a branch to the Suffolk auxiliary was formed. Since its 
formation, Charles Barclay, Esq. and Sir George Crewe, 
Bart., have filled the office of president, which is now sus- 
tained by Alfred Lillingston, Esq. 

During the years it has existed, the Southwold Branch 
Bible Society has remitted to the Suffolk auxiliary, either 
as free contributions, or for copies of the Scriptures, £1281. 
12s. Id. Connected with this branch is a " Ladies' Asso- 
ciation" whose exertions have been marked by a commen- 
dable activity, and attended with many beneficial results. 
A day-school for girls, formed on the principles of the 
British and Foreign School Society, was opened in 
October, 1837 ; Mrs. Lillingston is its patroness. Its affairs 
are managed by a committee, the members of which are 
confined to no particular religious community. The number 
of children in attendance is usually about sixty. 

The following particulars have been communicated to us 
concerning the Wesleyan Connexion and Meeting- 
House at Southwold. 

Preaching by the Wesleyan Methodists commenced in 
the year 1778. The preacher who came to Southwold for 
that occasion was attended by Mr. S. Crisp of Wrentham 
and by several others. They began the service in the open 
air by singing. Immediately afterwards they were ordered 
to desist by the chief magistrate, Mr. Robinson, which 
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the preacher refused to do. An order was then given to 
the constables to march him out of town, which order was 
executed. But as soon as he had reached the bounds of 
the parish he immediately returned. Mr. Crisp, who was 
considered the most active among the attendants, was placed 
in the stocks; from which place he addressed the by- 
standers on the disgrace attending the persecutors of the 
preachers of the gospel. After several subsequent ineffec- 
tual attempts to prevent their preaching in the open air and 
private houses, the oppositionists began to give way ; and, 
in the year 1799, a Meeting-House was opened in 
" Mill Lane," capable of containing about 150 persons. 
In the year 1806, Mr. Tory, a Bombardier, connected with 
the Wesleyans, opened a Sunday and day free school, which 
was held in the chapel, in which the children were taught 
to read, and spell, and to write on sand. It was carried on 
by the successor of Mr. Tory for a short time in a private 
house, but in a few years from the commencement it was 
entirely broken up. A Sunday school was reopened in 
1823, and continued for a short period ; and in 1827 it 
was recommenced, and now contains 146 children, taught 
gratuitously by 25 officers and teachers. In 1835 the old 
chapel being far too small to hold those' who wished to 
attend, a larger and more commodious one was built on 
" East Green," capable of containing from 350 to 400 
persons. This was opened in July the same year, by the 
Reads. A. E. Farrar and Geo. Cubitt, of London, and 
T. Cutting, of Bungay. In the afternoon the Rev. Jno. 
Gregory, now of Jamaica, was obliged to preach out of 
doors to a great number who could not gain admission. 

The Anabaptists, or, as they prefer to call themselves, 
the Baptists, first came into Southwold about the year 
1810. A room was licensed upon the occasion; and, as 
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the parties have given us to understand, brother Manser 
from Horham, was the preacher* In the year 1820 the 
congregation so much increased, that the neighboring 
ministers strongly recommended a piece of land to be pro-* 
cured, and a plain brick building to be erected. The 
Corporation of Southwold granted a piece of land, for 99 
years, at the rent of five shillings per annum. And on the 
14th of May, 1821, brother Bye laid the foundation of the 
present Baptist Meeting-House, which is situated at the 
entrance of the town, close to the common. On the 3rd of 
August in the same year the meeting-house was opened 
with three sendees ; — when brother White from Lowestoft 
preached in the morning, brother Wilson from Aldringham 
in the afternoon, and brother Gotving from Halesworth in 
the evening. 

Our informants make no mention of schools* 

We have been put in possession of the following particu- 
lars respecting the Religious Tract Society 9 s Branch Asso* 
ciation at Southwold. 

This society was formed on the 1st of November, 1821, 
when a committee was appointed, and a subscription entered 
into, for the purpose of purchasing tracts for general circu- 
lation ; but it was not until the year 1829 that any system- 
atic plan was acted upon. The travelling agent of the 
Parent Society in London has, for some time past, paid a 
visit to Southwold every alternate year; when he has 
encouraged the friends of this society by his animating 
addresses, and afforded them much information in detailing 
the happy effects resulting from the circulation of tracts, 
both at home and abroad. It was by his recommendation 
that the town was divided into districts, and a distributor 
appointed for each. Sixteen districts were formed for 
Southwold, two for Walberswick, and two for Reydon. 
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At most of the houses a tract is left and exchanged every 
fortnight. Near 3000 of these little messengers of mercy 
have gone their rounds through the respective districts, and 
have been thankfully received ; and it is pleasing to reflect 
that although some sanguine minds may have anticipated a 
greater amount of good after the lapse of years, yet 
instances of usefulness have been very apparent; — and 
much is no doubt effected in a silent way which may never 
come to the knowledge of the friends of this institution. 

A branch association of the Prayer Book and Ho- 
mily Society was formed on Thursday, the 25th of July, 
1839, at Southwold, when a most interesting meeting was 
held in the town-hall. A brief notice must suffice. The 
Rev. H. W. R. Birch being appointed to the chair, read 
an appropriate selection of the prayers from the liturgy, 
and addressed the meeting, avowing the great interest which, 
as a minister of the church of England, he especially took 
in the society, whose objects he stated. A. Lillingston, 
Esq., the mayor, then moved the first resolution ; — " That 
" the objects and plans of the Prayer Book and Homily 
" Society in London have our cordial approbation ; and it 
"is expedient to aid its important labors at home and 
"abroad." The resolution was seconded by — Wilson, 
Esq. of Yoxford. The second resolution was moved by 
J. L. Ewen, Esq., seconded by James Jermyn, Esq.; — 
" That this meeting acknowleges with gratitude the bles- 
" sings of an established religion, which under God has been 
" preserved to this nation, mainly by means of an author- 
" ized and evangelical liturgy, scriptural articles, and plain 
" and instructive homilies : and recommends that the 
" attention of the people be more particularly called to 
"them." Mr. Seaward, the visiting secretary of the 
parent society, next entered upon a review of its pro- 
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ceedings from its establishment 27 years since, up to the 
present period, during which it had circulated three hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand, nine hundred and thirty-two 
books, and two million, two hundred and fifteen thousand, 
six hundred and forty-two tracts. He concluded an able 
speech, enlivened with much apposite anecdote, by moving 
the third resolution : — " That the report of this society's 
" labors among seamen and others on the waters, is highly 
" gratifying ; more especially as it forms a prominent and 
" peculiar feature in the operations of the Prayer Book and 
" Homily Society." This resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. W. G. Cole, of Walpole, who concluded a very eloquent 
and ingenious address by expressing his hope, that the 
impulse given at Southwold this evening to the success of 
the Society, might be instrumental in extending its 
benefits to the rural districts, and amongst them to the 
parish with which he was more particularly connected. 
It was then moved by Captain Alexander, that the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be given to the right worshipful the 
Mayor for his kindness in granting the use of this hall on 
the present occasion ; also to the Rev. H. W. R. Birch, 
for his obliging conduct in the chair, which resolution was 
seconded by John F. Vincent, Esq. 

At the adjourned meeting next morning the following 
appointments were made : — 

The Rev. H. W. R. Birch, President. 
Members of the Committee. 

Alfred Lillingston, John Leman Ewen, John Wales, 
James Jermyn, John F. Vincent, Robert Wake, and J. 
B. Edwards, Esqrs., and Captain Alexander, together with 
any of the clergymen, being subscribing members of the 
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society. J. B. Edwards, Treasurer and Agent. James 
Jermyn, Secretary. Mr. R. J. Debney, depository. 

It was farther resolved : — That meetings of the local 
association shall be held quarterly ; that the first quarterly 
meeting shall be held on Thursday the 10th day of October, 
in the vestry, when the subsequent meetings shall be 
fixed and regulations made for the government of the asso- 
ciation. A subscription list was opened, and it was agreed 
that a sermon should be preached in aid of the society. 
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CHAPTER V. 



That importance and distinction had been attached to the 
bonngh of Southwold from an early date, will have been 
sufficiently evident from the facilities which (as we have 
already intimated,) she formerly possessed in the way of 
Eiaheries. The very title, " Burgh," or Borough, which 
she has enjoyed for centuries, might be appealed to as in 
no little degree conclusive upon the point. And though the 
supposition of Spelman to this effect, namely, that the term 
" Bwrgh? never occurs " but to express an ancient fortress, 
city, or castle," or as otherwise descriptive of strength, 
may be questioned in the case of Southwold — there being 
no reason to think, nor an existing vestige to prove, that 
it had ever been a walled town — yet its very position and 
peninsular form would conspire to render it, as it were 
naturally, a place of defence. Nor should a feet, which we 
have noticed in a former part of this work, and which cer- 
tainly coincides with the idea that Southwold had once been 
a strong city, be forgotten — we mean that Henry the 
Third, in the 44th year of his reign, (a. d. I860,) granted 
to the Earl of Gloucester, the then lord of the manor, (by 
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reason of an exchange effected with the Abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds,) the privilege of converting his house at South- 
wold into a fortified castle. 

Places of this description were, generally speaking, raised 
into consequence from similar circumstances. Held for the 
most part from the crown, the king's permission would be 
readily obtained to have dwelling-houses and means of de- 
fence erected upon such parts of his territory. The gran- 
tees who, from the nature of the case, must have been per- 
sons engaged in commerce or fishing, became invested, as 
by royal authority, with the privileges which were respec- 
tively conceded to them. These privileges, together with 
self-prescribed rules of government, would have been con- 
tingent upon the discharge of rents and services to the throne 
and its occupiers, from whom, in the first instance, the 
grants were derived. And as the interest of the reigning 
monarch would be involved in the acquisition and allegiance 
of subjects, ready upon the coast to meet any invasion from 
the seas, and willing to help the country in the wars, and 
interested, in consideration of their immunities, to contri- 
bute taxes for national purposes to the king's exchequer — 
of course, the prosperity and increasing advantages of such 
maritime places would be an object desired and promoted 
in the king's mind and councils. Hence the franchises and 
Burgh-freedom and successive charters which, in the course 
of ages, became the usual means of obtaining elevation or 
advancement for such corporate towns as that of Southwold. 
At a period, however, even antecedent to its being a Burgh, 
Southwold must have attained to some degree of considera- 
tion. Situated between Easton and Walberswick, it must 
have possessed superior advantages in carrying on a fishery ; 
while its proximity to the river afforded it opportunities, 
certainly not enjoyed by Easton, of exercising industry in 
an occupation, upon the constant and successful pursuit of 
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which, the population resident in the neighborhood of the 
sea-coast were at that time dependant for the chief part of 
their food. 

But exclusive of all this, the Burgh distinctions, (what- 
ever they were,) with which Southwold may have been fa- 
vored, seem to have been connected, in no slight degree, 
with services done to the crown. The terms of one of the 
charters of the seventh Henry (a. d. 1505,) specify the fol- 
lowing reasons for the grant of immunities which he was 
induced to confer : — 

" And also considering that the aforesaid town (South- 
" wold,) is situated upon the sea-coast, and lies on part of 
" our manor or lordship of Southwold, and that the great 
" navigation of the inhabitants of the same town, by their in- 
" dustry above the rest of the more ancient privileged towns 
" of those parts adjacent, long since to our profit and the de- 
" fence of the parts and sea-coasts of the county aforesaid 
" adjacent, pre-eminently excelled ( super eminebat et per- 
" cellebat,)" 8cc. 

Whether it was first in the time of this monarch, as some 
have supposed, that this place received the title of " Bo- 
rough," or whether other reasons, (more private and local,) 
may not have operated on the monarch's mind, besides those 
recorded in the above extract from the preamble to his 
second charter, — when the royal praise thus flatteringly ho- 
nored the town, and the royal favor invested it with corpo- 
rate rights — are matters now of small moment even to the 
parties most interested in such fruitless enquiries. It may 
be right to remark, however, that the corporation of South- 
wold appears very early to have assumed a form greatly dif- 
ferent from that in their original charter. Antecedently 
there existed two bodies between the bailiffs and common- 
alty. The first consisted of portmen, sometimes called 
" twelves," being a name descriptive of their number and 
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drawn from it. The second, who were termed •• twenty- 
fours," for a similar reason, comprised the councillors, or 
head-boroughs. We may refer for evidence in this matter 
to the rolls of ordinances and laws in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, (1513,) and of James the First, (1608,) wherein the 
Twelves and Twenty-fours are recognized. Yet, indepen- 
dently altogether of these, it would seem, even from the 
will of Mr, Godell, which was made in 1509, that the 
" Counsell" of the town were recognized. That ancient 
and long-to-be-remembered benefactor of this place directs, 
among the other provisions of his will, to this effect : — 
" That his body shall be interred in the church of South- 
* € wold, before the seat which he was bound to sit in." 
From this item it might be reasonably inferred, that the 
testator stood in the relation of one of the Twelves, as 
Henry Joy and Richard Page were bailiffs ; and it is very 
unlikely that the commonalty should have been " bound to 
sit'* in any particular seat. 

But we are warned, by the deep and solemn call where- 
with the genius of history puts the armies of conjecture to 
flight, not to linger for a moment among the ill guarded and 
perilous places where they are wont to choose their encamp- 
ments. Heeding the timely caution, we stop not to specu- 
late upon the acquisition of municipal titles, and dignities, 
and jurisdiction, by which the lost records of this ancient 
Borough may have been long ago filled. That it was origi- 
nally and sufficiently distinguished in these respects — 
while the period and manner and indeed nature of the dis- 
tinctions may still afford ground for dispute — is a conclu- 
sion forced upon us, not only by such direct evidence as the 
wastes of time have spared, but also, if space admitted of 
our inserting it, by collateral evidence. More pressing 
matter hurries us to that point where unrobed Truth, with 
her unfolded muster-roll of facts and proofs, commands 
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our presence. These facts and proofs — or at least a 
competent number of them, as far as the corporate history 
of Southwold is concerned' — hare been embodied into the 
report recently published by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner, of the contents of which we gladly atfail ourselves. 
Concerning the document itself, or the advantages of the 
political measure to which it owes its existence, we forbear 
to speak. These are points which may not now be affected 
by any private judgment which might be pronounced upon 
them. Whatever else may have resulted from the commis- 
sion, we hold ourselves indebted to it for a body of infor- 
mation perhaps the best authenticated that could have been 
collected under the circumstances. It is for this reason 
amongst others that we hasten to lay before our readers the 
entire report, without any omission of the contents of 
the original. We shall take leave, however, to follow 
up its insertion into our pages by a few notes, which may 
not be thought unimportant for the purpose of explanation. 
Its immediate introduction shall now meet with no further 
delay from us, than by our briefly premising the occasion 
out of which it arose. 

The Municipal Corporation Commission was issued in the 
late reign with these instructions, namely : — "to enquire 
as to the existent state of the Municipal Corporations of 
England and Wales, and to collect information respecting 
the defects of their constitution : — to make enquiry into 
their jurisdiction and powers, and the administration of 
justice, and in all other respects ; and also into the mode of 
electing and appointing the members and officers of such 
corporations, and into the privileges of the freemen and 
other members thereof, and into the nature and manage- 
ment of the incomes, revenues, and funds of the said 
corporations." 

Accordingly, John Buckle, Esquire, one of the twenty 
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commissioners who were appointed under the great seal to 
carry the parliamentary instructions into effect, attended at 
the Town-hall in Southwold, on Friday and Saturday, 
December the 20tb and 21st, 1833. His report, "taken 
from the Appendix of the First Report of Commissioners, 
as ordered by the House of Commons to be printed," will be 
found under the division of Eastern and Western 
Circuits, (part 4,) verbatim as we now insert it. 

"REPORT ON THE TOWN OF SOUTHWOLD. 

"The town of Southwold is co-extensive with the 
parish of Southwold. Its area is 687 statute acres, and it 
contains a population of 2,079 inhabitants. The town was 
first incorporated by an act of parliament passed in the 
fourth year of the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

The occasion of its incorporation is thus described 
in the act : — " Whereas many great variances and debates 
" have long time been had and continued between the bai- 
"liffs and commonalty of Dunwich, in the county of 
" Suffolk, the which is a town corporate on the one part, 
" and the inhabitants of Southwold, of the same county, 
" which is a town not corporate, on the other part ; the 
" which towns being within the space of two miles togiders; 
" for that the same bailiffs and commonalty claimed of every 
"ship of every of the same inhabitants of Southwold 
" coining into the haven of Dunwich, between the same 
" town, 6s. 8d. yearly ; and of every boat of twelve oars, 
" of every of the same inhabitants yearly, 4*. ; and of every 
" boat of two oars, of every of the same inhabitants, yearly, 
"2s.; and also of every ship, yearly, for anchorage in 
" the said haven, 4d. ; all which the said inhabitants of 
" Southwold denied, saying they owed not any such charges 
" to beare : nevertheless, as well the said bailiffs and corn- 
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" monalty as the said inhabitants of Southwold, considering 
" as well the great hurt and inconveniences that have fallen, 
" and hereafter were likely to fall, by occasion of the said 
" variances, by mediation of Sir Henry Haydon, knt. James 
44 Hobart, the king's attorney, Edmund Jenny and John 
" Yaxley, appointed thereto by the lords of the king's most 
" honorable council, before whom the complaints of the 
'"said variances were depending, in eschewing of such 
" burts and inconveniences as were like to ensue, and for 
" rest and amitie to be had and continued for evermore be- 
" tween them in that behalf, been now accorded and agreed 
"for them and their successors for evermore, in form 
" ensuing, (that is to say,) that the said inhabitants and all 
" their successors, and other inhabitants hereafter to be in 
44 the said town of Southwold, and every of them, and 
" their ships and boats to be utterly quit and discharged of 
4( all the said customs, sums, and payments, before this time 
" or now claimed by the said bailiffs and commonalty, or by 
" any of their successors, or by any of their predecessors 
44 hereafter to be claimed ; the king our sovereign lord, con- 
" sidering the said accord and agreement to be cause of 
" continued peace, profit, and ease, of both the said towns, 
" to the avoiding of the great inconveniences, the which 
"might ensue by occasion of the said variances, willing 
" therefore the same accorde and agreement to be put in 
" perfect surety of perpetual continuance, by the advice of 
" the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons in this 
" present parliament assembled ; and by the authority of 
" the same enactetb, ordeyneth, and establisheth : — that 
" the inhabitants of the said town of Southwold now being, 
** or hereafter to be, from henceforth oon person and oon 
" commonalty, and that the same town be a town corporate 
" of two bailiffs and commonalty for evermore." The act 
provides for the election of bailiffs, and exempts the 
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inhabitants, their ships, and their boats, from all customs 
claimed by the corporation of Dunwich, and from arrest 
within certain parts of the haven. This act of parliament, 

with the answers of the king and of the communities, 

" A c*est Bill les communes sont assentur ; le Roy le veute," 
were exemplified by letters patent of Henry the Seventh, 
dated 28th Feb. A. R. 5. 

These letters patent were confirmed by subsequent 
letters patent of Henry the Seventh, dated 10th June, 
A. R. 20, which confer on the corporation and its officers 
the powers of local government and a local jurisdiction : 
" considering that the said town is situated upon the sea- 
coast, and lies on part of our manor and lordship of 
Southwold aforesaid, and the great navigation of the in- 
habitants of the said town, by their industry, above the 
rest of the more ancient privileged towns of those parts 
adjacent, long since to our profit and the defence of the 
parts and sea-coasts of the said county adjacent excelled ; 
yet, as we are informed, for want of suitable ordinances 
not there had, nor of us obtained, the inhabitants of the same 
town have come to very great damages and notorious injuries 
for want of wholesome ordinances and good government." 

This charter grants, (see in the next chapter remark 
No. l„)to the bailiffs, and commonalty, the town and manor 
of Southwold, the offices of high-steward and coroner, a 
court of record for the trial of all civil actions, to be held 
before the high steward and bailiffs, and a court-leet, or 
view of frank pledge, to be held before the high steward or * 
his deputy, the return of the king's writs, a gaol, two 
weekly markets, and two annual fairs. The bailiffs and 
steward were appointed justices of the peace, and the bai- 
liffs were appointed admirals of the port, with an exclusive 
jurisdiction. 
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These corporate rights were successively confirmed by 
the following charters : — 

Lettert patent of Henry VIII. —dated 1st March A. R. 1 

Edward VL — ... 22nd June A. R. 1 

Elisabeth — ... 12th Jane A. R. 1 

James I. — ... 14th May A. R.2 

Charles II.— ... 8th May A.R.10 

Wm.&Mary— ... 23rd Jan. A. R. 1 

The last of these letters patent embodies those of Henry 
the Seventh, and the act of parliament by which the town 
was originally incorporated. They are now referred to as 
the governing charter. The original is not in the possession 
of the corporation* A copy accompanies our report. The 
persons incorporated by the charters are the inhabitants of 
the town. The title of the corporation is the bailiffs and 
commonalty of the town of Southwold. The corporate 
officers are — 

Two Bailiffs. 

A High Steward. 

Coroner. 

Town Clerk. 

Chamberlain. 

Two Sergeants at Mace. 

A Marshall of the Admiralty court. 

Clerk of the Market. 

Crier. 

Two Fen-reeves. 

The number of those who compose the commonalty is 
226 ; and of these, 218 reside in the town. The Bailiffs 
are annually elected by the commonalty. The election 
takes place on the 6th December, but they are not sworn 
into office till the first Friday in Easter week. As the 
heads of the corporation they preside at all the meetings 
of the commonalty, and may at any time summon a special 

g2 
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assembly. — (see commonalty). They are magistrates of 
the town, judges of its civil court, and admirals of the 
port. — (see jurisdiction). They have the return of all 
writs within the municipal limits. These are their functions 
by charter and usage. By a local act they are also com- 
missioners of the harbor, and by the will of John Sayer, joint 
trustees of a charity fund, called Sayer's Charity, (see 
22nd report of Charity commissioners). In practice they 
act as stewards of the town property, control the expen- 
diture, and examine all bills and accounts previous to the 
annual audit by the commonalty. — (see Chamberlain). Their 
official salary is £10 a-year to each. The office is con- 
sidered burdensome ; and for 22 years, from 1810 to 1833, 
the election was not contested. There is no political or 
religious exclusion, and the contest in 1833 was rather of a 
personal than a party character. The persons chosen are 
always resident, and the same individuals have been fre- 
quently re-elected. At present the bailiffs are a Surgeon 
and a Commander in the Navy. The High Steward is 
elected by the bailiffs and commonalty ; and he holds his 
office for an indefinite period, subject to removal by them. 
His appointment is by letters patent under the common 
seal of the corporation. He is a magistrate of the town, 
a judge of the court of record, and he presides at the 
court-leet. His salary is £10. 10*. a year ; and he receives 
a fee of £3. 3*. for attendance at the sessions. This office 
has generally been held by a non-resident barrister; but 
the present high-steward, who was elected in 1821, is not 
a professional man : he resides at Reydon. The Coroner 
is elected by the bailiffs and commonalty, and holds his 
office at their pleasure. He performs the ordinary duties 
of the office, for which he receives a salary of £2. 2*. a- 
year, and a fee of £1. 1*. for every inquisition. The 
Town Clerk is elected by the bailiffs and commonalty for 
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the same indefinite period as the high-steward, and is 
removable by the corporation. He attends the corporate 
assemblies; is clerk of the peace; and usually acts as 
registrar of the admiralty-court. His salary is £4. 4*. a 
year, besides his fees as clerk of the peace and registrar, 
and he has the privilege of putting two heads of stock upon 
the common. These official emoluments are estimated 
under £30. a-year. The present town clerk was elected in 
1833 ; he is an attomey-at-law, residing at Halesworth. 

The Chamberlain, who is not a chartered officer, is 
elected in the same way as the town clerk. He is the 
treasurer of the corporation, and accounts to the bailiffs 
and commonalty at their annual meeting. His payments 
are controlled by the bailiffs, and no sum exceeding 40*. can 
be paid without their authority. The salary is £5. a-year. 
(For additional information, see remark No. 2, next Ch.) 

The Serjeants-at-Mace are annually appointed by 
the bailiffs and commonalty, Mid removable by them. 
They are the official servants of the bailiffs, and execute 
warrants within the town. The salary of each is £2. 2s. a 
year, besides an official livery. 

The Gaoler is appointed by the bailiffs from the com- 
monalty, and holds his office during their pleasure. His 
salary is £6. 6e. a year. 

The Crier is appointed by the bailiffs from the common- 
alty. His salary is £2. a year. 

The Fen-reeves are appointed by the bailiffs from the 
commonalty. They have the care and management of the 
common, for which they receive a salary of £2. a year each, 
with small perquisites on every head of stock, which make 
their emoluments about £6. a year. 

The offices of Clerk of the Market and Marshal 
of the Admiralty Court are united in the same person. 
He is appointed by the bailiffs from the commonalty, and 
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receives a small payment for every stall in the market, with 
the usual fees for executing admiralty warrants. 

The Commonalty are those inhabitant householders 
who pay scot and lot, and have gained a legal settlement in 
the town. This is the interpretation of the charter, which 
incorporated the inhabitants under this name. The number 
of residents possessing this qualification is 218. Every 
member of the commonalty has a voice in the affairs of the 
town. It was formerly governed by a body of ordinances 
and bye-laws, which are preserved among its records, but 
no longer enforced. The last roll of ordinances was drawn 
up in 1688. The local powers of the corporate body are 
now limited in practice to the election of their magistrates 
and other officers, and the control of the town property. 
At their annual meetings the chamberlain's accounts are 
laid before them, and audited by those who are present. 
Several attend for this purpose ; and the bills and vouchers 
are open to the examination of all. The accounts and 
vouchers for many years past are carefully preserved among 
the corporation documents, and were offered for our inspec- 
tion. The bailiffs preside at these assemblies, and may at 
all times convene a special meeting. These special meet- 
ings are called to sanction leases of the town property, after 
a notice to the commonalty ; and there is a standing regu- 
lation that no bailiff or chamberlain should order the erection 
or repair of buildings, or dispose of money in their hands, 
without the consent of an assembly specially convened. 
This regulation is not always enforced ; but such meetings 
are usually convened before any extraordinary expences are 
incurred. [See remark No. 3, next Ch.] In 1829 there was 
a special meeting in consequence of an action brought against 
one of their officers by the corporation of Dunwich ; and a 
resolution was passed to leave the matter in the hands of 
the bailiffs. (See expenditure.) Since then a meeting has 
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been called to take into consideration other legal proceed- 
ings instituted by the vicar for the recovery of tithes. [See 
remark No. 4, next Ch.] A proposal was made upon this 
occasion to refer the matter to a committee ; but this was 
not acquiesced in, and an adjournment ultimately took place 
in the midst of confusion. After this adjournment the bailiffs 
consulted the principal inhabitants of the town ; and, in 
consequence of a resolution passed at a public meeting, they 
engaged a solicitor to manage the suit on behalf of the 
corporation. 

One of thebailiffe has since changed his opinion upon the 
subject, and objects to further proceedings. The other is 
now acting under the opinion of the high steward, who con- 
siders that the bailiffs are authorized to proceed without the 
concurrence of the commonalty, (tee remark No. 5, next Ch.) 
All the inhabitants of the town have the privilege of depastur- 
ing a common, of about 315 acres in extent, on payment of a 
certain sum, which is annually fixed by the corporation. 
The sum paid by the commonalty is less than that which 
they exact from the other inhabitants, who are not admitted 
to vote for the local functionaries. This is complained of as 
a hardship, and the right to make such a distinction is dia» 
puted. (see property), (see remark No. 6, next Cn.) The 
only other local privileges are, exemption from service as 
jurors beyond the precincts of the town, and from the pay- 
ment of wharfage at the public quay* These are enjoyed by 
all the inhabitants. The jurisdiction of the town is exclusive. 
The magistrates are the bailiffs and the high steward. 

The Local Courts are : — 

1. A Court of Sessions. 

2. A Court of Record. 

3. An Admiralty Court. 

4. A Court-Lbet. 
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The Sessions, which till lately were held only once a 
year, are now held quarterly, and the bailiffs and high 
steward always attend. The town-clerk attends either in 
person or by deputy. They have cognizance of all felonies 
committed within the town ; but very few have been tried 
for many years past, and prosecutions are very rare. The 
number of larcenies during the last 33 years have been two 
only ; and during the last 45 years the greatest punishment 
inflicted by the court has been six months' imprisonment. 
The juries are empannelled by the bailiffs, and summoned 
by the serjeants-at-mace. The grand jury is selected from 
the chief inhabitants, and the petty jury from the tradesmen 
of the town. The average expense of a prosecution has been 
about ten shillings. No petty sessions are held ; but the 
magistrates are always accessible. 

The Court of Record was formerly held every week 
before the bailiffs and the high steward, or his deputy, aad 
had cognizance of all actions, real, personal, and mixed,, 
where the cause of action arose within the town. It has 
now been disused for nearly a century. In 1827 a petition 
was presented to the corporate authorities by the trademen 
and other inhabitants, for the re-establishment of the court, 
[See remark No. 7, next Ch.] They state, " That the disuse of 
( ' the said court has been attended not only with inconvenience 
" but of serious injury to them ; inasmuch as they are left 
" without any legal remedy for recovering their debts,, ex- 
" cept through the intervention of the superior courts of jus- 
" tice, the expense of which was one of the objects the sub- 
" stitution of the borough-court was intended to alleviate. 
" That they conceive the re-establishment of the borough- 
" court would be a great advantage to them, and be an ad- 
" ditional benefit to their trade in general.'* This petition 
has not been complied with ; nor is there any local func- 
tionary fitted by education to preside in the local courts. 
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The desire for its re-establisment was strongly expressed 
during the municipal enquiry, by a considerable number of 
the inhabitants. 

The Court op Admiralty is held every month by the 
bailiffs, and has cognizance of all matters arising within the 
town or port. Five proctors are sworn in this court. The 
fees are regulated by the following table : — 
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The proceedings of the court appear to be very irregular, 
[See remark No. 8, next Ch.] and are much complained of 
by the resident agent for the underwriters of Lloyd's. 

The Court-Leet is held by the bailiffs, [see remark 
No. 9, next Ch.] and high steward, and usually after the 
Easter sessions, when the petty jury, as a leet jury, present 
nuisances, and examine the weights and measures. 

The Town Gaol contains one yard, about 28 feet by 20 
feet ; one day-room about 12 feet square ; and two sleeping- 
rooms or cells. The number of prisoners committed during 
the last three years has been as follows : — 

1831 2 

1832 7 

1833 9 

g3 
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The prisoners have neither employment nor a fixed allow- 
ance. 

The Police consist of six constables and the two serjeants- 
at-mace. The constables are annually appointed by the leet- 
jury from the tradesmen of the town, and the same persons 
are generally re- appointed. This police force is found am- 
ply sufficient. There is no night-watch, nor is it wanted. 
There are eight Public-houses within the precincts of 
the town, which are licensed by the local magistrates. 
None of these houses belong to the magistrates. 

The Revenue of the corporation is about £850 a-year. 
It arises principally from lands and buildings in the town 
and its neighborhood. 

The ComAion and Marshes, 314a. Or. 19p. in extent, 
are used fo* depasturing cattle. The profits last year were 
£362 lis. 2d.; in the previous year, £390 ; and on an aver- 
age of four years, £325 a-year. These lands were acquired by 
the corporation [see remark No. 10, neat Ch.] under the will 
of William Godell, a merchant of the town, who died in 1509. 
He bequeathed them with £400 sheep, first to his wife, on 
condition " that she should find a secular priest to sing for 
" his soul in the church of Southwold as long as she lived j" 
and after her death to the bailiffs and commonalty for 16 
years, subject to the same condition, and with this addi- 
tional burden cast upon the priest, " that he was to sing 
" not only for the soul of the giver, but also for those of his 
" friends ; " and as a remuneration for this service, he was to 
enjoy an annual stipend of ten marks, during the period of 
the chaunt. If the bailiffe and commonalty failed in finding 
the priest, the same duty was cast upon his executors. At 
the end of the 16 years, the land, unburdened both of the 
chaunt and stipend, was given to the town of Southwold for 
ever. The privileges of the commonalty, with reference to 
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these lands, have been stated, [see Commonalty]. It is a 
subject of complaint on the part of the poorer inhabitants* 

Marshes newly enclosed, 34a. Or. 25p. in extent, are 
occupied by various tenants at a rental of £47 0*. 9d. a-year. 
The inclosures were all let by public auction. 

A Windmill, called the " town windmill/ 9 stands on 
this common, and is let for eight years, from Michaelmas 
1829, for £18 a year. A Farm in the parish of Walpole 
and Cookley, with 173a. 2r. 35p* of land, is let for 
eight years, from Michaelmas 1826, at £280 a year. 
A Farm called "the town-farm," in the parish of South- 
wold, containing 56a. Sr. 30p. of marsh and arable land, 
let for 12 years, from Michaelmas 1828 at £100 a-year; 
but the rait has since been reduced to £65 a year. A 
Brick kiln on this farm produces £16. 3*. a year, in addition 
to the rent. The moiety of a piece of land in Reydon, 
near Southwold, about 20 acres in extent, is let for 12 
years, from Michaelmas 1828, for £18 a year. 

This estate was obtained by exchange [see remark No. 1 1, 
next Ch.} with the late Sir Thomas Gooch, for an estate at 
Benacre, known as " the poor and town estate. w Previous to 
this exchange the Benacre property, 17 acres in extent, was 
let for £42 a year. The Reydon property produces only 
£18 a year. A bonus of £200 accompanied the exchange, 
which was paid to the corporation. The other moiety of the 
estate is held in trust for the poor. The charity commis- 
sioners, in their report upon this property, state that " an 
" objection was some time ago made, on the part of some of 
" the inhabitants, to the exchange, on account of the proxi- 
" mity of the land at Reydon to the sea, and the consequent 
" danger of encroachment." To meet this objection, a 
subsequent proposal was made by Sir Thomas Gooch to re- 
exchange the land at Reydon for any other, to be agreed 
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upon between him and the bailiffs, and a committee of the 
corporation was appointed in 1822, to treat for and arrange 
such further exchange. It did not appear, however, that 
any progress had been made in the business at the time of 
our enquiry, "owing more particularly," as stated, "to the 
difficulty of fixing upon land suitable to the purpose.'* The 
design, however, has not been given up, and steps, we were 
assured, would be taken to carry it into effect. No pro- 
gress has been made since. 

Four Houses- and Shops, in the market-place, purchased 
by the corporation, are let for £45 a-year. A Wharf pro- 
duces about £5, and a gate-house £6 a-year. 

Market Dues for Stallage amount to SA a-year. 

Ground Rents, arising from various portions of corpo- 
ration land, amount to £21 5s. a-year. 

A Loan of £100 to the commissioners of the haven, at 
four per cent, interest, produces four pounds a-year. 

The income derived from these several sources is this : — 



Common aad marshes .............. M . M 925 

waipoie rann •••••••••«»•••••••»••••»•••«»••••••••••■•••••••••••••• «axj u u 

Town farm M 65 

Marshes now new enclosed 40 

Piece of land (atReydon) „ ».... 16 

Houses and shops 45 

Mill „ 18 

Brick kiln 16 3 

Wharf 5 

Gatehouse ~ M 6 

Market dues 4 

Ground rents 21 5 

Interest on haven money 4 

847 8 9 
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This income is charged with the following liabilities : — 

1. A fee-farm rent. 

2. Interest on £150, a bequest of John Steel to the cor* 
poration, in trust for the poor widows of Southwold. 
The interest now allowed is five per cent., which is 
paid to the churchwardens. 

3. Interest on £144 12*. 3d., the proceeds of timber cut 
on the Benacre estate, and of other sums appropriated to the 
poor, and interest on £100, one half the bonus paid on 
exchange of the Benacre estate. (See 22& Rep. of Charity 
commissioners.) 

4. A debt of £7,000 was incurred in 1829, [See remark 
No. 12, next Ch.] and is secured by a mortgage of the prin- 
cipal corporation estates. This sum was appropriated first 
to pay off an existing mortgage debt of £1,500, and the 
remainder to general purposes ; the interest paid is four per 
cent. In the following year a further debt of £700 was 
incurred, which is secured partly by a mortgage of the 
shops in the town, and partly by bond. The interest paid 
is five per cent. In 18S2 the bond debt was increased 
£580, on which five per cent, interest is paid. The whole 
debt, therefore, secured by mortgage and bonds, is £8,280, 
and the interest is £344 a-year. Deducting the amount of 
these charges from the income, there remains about £800 
a-year [this is a misprint, as a calculation of the sums will 
prove, for £500,] available for general purposes. 

The following is a statement of the ordinary annual 
expenditure, as it was recently reported by a finance 
committee : — 

Poor-rate for town land £80 

Payments for employment of poor 40 
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Salaries: viz. — 

£. 

Recorders 18 13 ' 

Bailiffs ..„ 20 

Chamberlain ~ 5 

Coroner 2 

Town-clerk 4 

Serjeants ........ ~ 4 

Crier ._- 2 



£51. as. 



£. s. d. 

Interest 344 

Publican's bills . .- 35 

Tithe composition 10 

Land-tax for Southwold 7 17 3 

Land-tax on town farm 4 8 

Fee-form rent 11 12 

Surveyor's rate. ~ 3 6 8 

Serjeant's expences 10 14 

Insurance 3 11 9 

Sluice 2 10 

Ringers 4 4 

Sessions-sermon 110 

Church-rate M 15 15 

Advertisements 4 4 



Walpole farm expences, viz : — 

£. i. 

Repairs and quit rents 15 

Land-tax 10 

Town Clerk's bill 10 

Printing 2 



I £25. 
J £12. 



Sundries £200. 



£866 6 8 



No explanation is given of the sundries, but it appears 
from an examination of the annual accounts, that they in- 
clude law expences and various tradesmen's bills. In the 
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year 1831-2, the law expences amounted to £105 19*. 8d. 9 
and in 1832-3, they amounted to £41 7s. 8rf. ; they were 
principally incurred in defending an action brought by the 
corporation of Dunwich. [See- report on the borough of 
Dunwich, pages 2S84-5], The expenditure during these 
two years has been kept within the income. This, how- 
ever, has not been the case in previous years. 

The following table shew* the annual deficiency since 
1816. 



ftA&nuu 



1816 , 

1817 , 

iai» 

1*19 

1820 

1821 

1822 . 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 . 

1830 

1831 



EECSI1T& 



£. 

987 

920 

976 

1,045 

1,033 

1,035 

898 

843 

1,030 

1,034 

1,210 

954 

823 

859 

1,019 



d. 

11 
6 
5 

2 

4 
8 



17 10 

17 1 
19 S 
13 10 

18 8 
12 11 

19 10 
7 
9 10 

17 11 



DIBBUBSBHSNTS. 



4. 
1,493 
1,992 
1,246 
1,293 
3,012 
1,230 
1,213 
1,095 
1,159 
970 
889 
1,957 
1,039 
1,272 
1,456 
1,215 



d. 
7 
4 



10 8 

19 8 

12 7 

8 6 

2 



18 

17 

10 

7 

1 

1 



16 6 
9 
11 



Dswarw:* . 



£. 9. d. 

505 16 8 

272 6 10 

269 18 3 

248 5 6 

1,979 4 3 

195 7 10 



314 
252 



2 4 
5 



264 17 7 



746 8 2 
84 1 II 
449 9 6 
596 10 11 
195 3 



This continued deficiency, which has led to the existing 
debt, is accounted for by the following payments : — 

New Town-hall 707 8 9 

Admiralty warehouse 50 

Gatehouse and land 220 3 11 

New-inclosed marshes _ 624 3 7 



£1601 11 3 
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£. t. d. 

Brought forward 1601 11 3 

Property in market 1000 

Gaol 570 

Balance of the debt to Mr. J. Howe 250 

Payment of privilege-rates on account of townsmen 1078 6 9 

Disbursements for the Borough School 653 14 9 

Extra costs on trials with Messrs. Wayth, for trespass I 231 

on corporation lands 3 

Payment of privilege-rates on account of townsmen 420 3 10 

Cost of Breakwaters at the Gun-hill, Black-shore, and > „* ,q « 

on the Beach, for the protection of the new Marshes 3 

Remaining purchase-money of Mr. Clubbe's premises 200 

Admission to copyhold marsh, and extra for marsh walls 168 15 5 

Solicitor's bills and other law charges, including the ) oaa * 

expences of the action, " Dunwich against Sterry " 3 

Corporation proportion of flag pavement in the street..... 65 14 10 

Expenditure on the Walpole estate 623 14 9 

£8,282 12 8 



A great part of this outlay was for the improvement of 
the corporation property. The expense of defending the 
action brought by the corporation of Dunwich was £377. 
It was defended under the advice of counsel. The school 
has been abandoned for want of funds. 

The finance committee, which was appointed in the 
present year to investigate the accounts, recommended the 
following retrenchments : — " That one-third of theexpence 
" of the unemployed poor be paid by the corporation : that 
" the recorder's salary be reduced to £10. 10*. per annum : 
" that the bailiffs' salaries be reduced to £10. 10*., viz., 
" £5. 5*. each : that the chamberlain's salary be reduced to 
" £3. 3s., and the coroner's salary to £1. : that no publi- 
" cans' bills be allowed : that the bells be rung at the 
" expence of the corporation on the day of the officers of 
" the borough entering upon their offices ; and that the 
" ringers be paid £1. 1*. for ringing on that day." 
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The committee add, that " after having looked into the 
" town resources, they are much concerned to find that the 
" income of the corporation falls so far short of its outgoings, 
" and they look in vain for a remedy for the evil, except 
" to the rates of the commonage which, they venture to 
" submit, must for the future be advanced." It appears 
that all the other property of the corporation is let at its full 
value; and instead of there being a probability of an 
increased rental, the reverse, it is to be feared, must be 
the result, as it is expected that a considerable reduction 
must be made in the rent of the Walpole estate, now let 
for £280. a-year on a lease which will expire at Michael- 
mas, 1834. 

" The committee feel fully sensible that they are taking 
" upon themselves a most unpleasant task in proposing to 
" their fellow-townsmen, that in future the rates of com- 
" menage be raised ; inasmuch as the doing so must, for a 
" time at least, prejudice the townspeople, particularly the 
" poorer classes ; every townsman having had a claim 
" hitherto to the privilege of turning cattle on the common 
" and marshes, at a low rate of pasturage. The committee 
" hoped to have been able to recommend a greater diminu- 
" tion of the annual outgoings x but they have to regret 
" that, after a carefUI investigation, they see no probability 
" of the expenditure of the corporation being for the future 
" less than what has been before stated, after making the 
"proposed reductions, amounting to between £50 and 
" £60. Those townspeople who have not had the privilege 
41 of keeping cattle, from inability and other causes, have 
" long since lost the privileges which they once enjoyed, 
" of receiving 12*. towards their rates, which payment was 
" discontinued in consequence of the inability of the corpo^ 
" ration to meet the same J' 
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The only alienations of property within the last fifty 
years have been the exchange with Sir Thomas Gooch 
already stated, and an exchange with Sir Joshua Vanneck, 
of 1a. Or. 28p. of meadow land, called " Cookley marsh/' 
for 2a. and 2r. of other land adjoining the Walpole farm. 

1. Population. 

Years. Total Enartase. 

1801 1,172 

1811 1,369 197 

1821 1,676 307 

1831 1,875 199 

The number of males in 1831 was 841, besides 804 regis- 
tered seamen, who are not included in the population 
returns. 

2. Occupations. 

{Agriculture - 26 
Trading, Manufacturing, &c. ~ 140 
Not comprised in above classes 280 

3. Houses. 

1821 351 

1831 , — 450 

4. Annual value of real property. 

1815 £1,849 

5. Assessed taxes. 



1829 
1880 
1831 
1832 
1833 



£. ». 


d. 


281 18 


4 


289 12 


1 


310 


1 


331 16 


6 


359 18 


7+ 
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6. Port Dues. 

The principal are the Harbor duties. 

£. s. d. 

1830 1,122 13 3+ 

1831 1,025 3 7 

1832 1,267 15 4 

These duties are levied on all vessels engaged in trade, 
and on all articles imported or exported. They are levied 
by the commissioners of the harbor under the authority of 
a local act, passed on the 29th of May, 1830, and they are 
appropriated to the maintenance and improvement of the 
harbor. The other dues levied in the port are for wharfage. 
A duty, varying from 2d. to 4W. per load is levied on all 
articles shipped or landed at Blackshore quay, by the 
corporation. The same duty is levied at Reydon quay by 
a private individual ; and a third duty is levied by another 
private individual on every vessel laying at Walberswick 
quay, and on corn, coals, and goods shipped or landed 
there. The duty in the last case is 2s. on every vessel ; 6d. 
on every waggon-load of corn or goods ; 4d. on every chal- 
dron of coals; and 4d. on every cask of porter, when taken 
to the warehouse. The total amount raised in the year 
1832 was £19 13*. 8d. t and it is appropriated to the repairs 
of the quay and road. From the first of the three the inha- 
bitants of Southwold are exempt ; from the second none are 
exempt ; from the third the inhabitants of Dunwich are par- 
tially exempt. 

The town is considered to be improving ; labor is well 
paid; and the poor, who can find no other employment, 
are employed on the town land. There are large Sunday 
schools for all denominations of persons, and few offences 
are committed within the limits of the corporate juriscBc- 
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tion. The harbor is under the control of local commis- 
sioners; and a merchant, who is extensively engaged in 
the trade of the port, complains that the mercantile interest 
suffers by the mode in which the commissioners are ap- 
pointed. " There are 12 clergymen/' he says, " in the 
commision, and only three merchants." To this he attri- 
butes the neglected state of the harbor ; and to prove this 
neglect, he refers to a report of Mr. Rennie, which we 
transmit with other documents. 

The documents accompanying, (which did accompany,) 
this report, are — 

1. A copy of the governing charter. 

2. A schedule of the property of the corporation. 

3. A schedule of their permanent debts. 

4. A copy of the chamberlain's account for 1832-3. 

5. A copy of Mr. Rennie's report on the harbor. 

Signed, John Buckle. 



END OF REPORT. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EXPLANATORY REMARKS 

ON FOREGOING REPORT. 

Besides the charters noticed in the foregoing report, 
there was another, of which some mention ought to be 
made, as allusion to it is by no means unusual, though 
exceptions appear to have been taken against it, as one of 
those which were termed Usurping Charters. The 
charter alluded to is that which had been granted to South- 
"wold in the first year of James the Second, and whieh 
aimed at entirely altering the constitution of the borough. 

It was in consequence of the regulations, as we have 
been given to understand, which had been contemplated by 
this royal but ineffectual instrument, that the anomaly had 
originated of not swearing in the bailiffs, elected on the fifth 
of December, until the Friday in Easter-week of the sub- 
sequent year. But lest we should be drawn out of our 
course, it may suffice to select, for the information of our 
readers, the following from amongst the numerous reasons 
which had been successfully urged against the validity and 
inforcement of that unacceptable charter. 

First: — because the government of the borough of 
Southwold had never been vested in the bailiffs and alder- 
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men conjointly, (as the terms of that charter required,) hut 
in the bailiffs alone ; at least until the passing of the late 
municipal act. 

Secondly : — the corporation must have either accepted 
the charter in all its provisions or not at all. If they could 
have accepted a part only — as perhaps they would have 
been disposed to do ; they would then have been a corpora- 
tion created by themselves and not by the king. 

Thirdly: — because the subsequent charter of William 
and Mary confirmed to Southwold all corporate privileges 
which had been granted to its inhabitants by previous 
charters, without at all reciting this charter of James, which 
had never been enrolled. 

Lastly: — had the charter been even enrolled and en- 
forced, yet, the acceptance of the subsequent charter, 
under William and Mary, would have operated as a sur- 
render of all the preceding charters not therein confirmed, 
and would therefore have invalidated this of James. Let 
us now proceed consistently with our pledge to furnish such 
explanatory remarks on the commissioner's report as 
we hope may be considered otherwise than irrelevant in the 
way of additional information. The numerals prefixed 
refer to such passages in the report as we have distinguished 
with corresponding numerals. 

Remark No 1. — We observe that " the Grant" alluded 
to in that part of the commissioner's report which is marked 
No. 1, comprised what was formerly denominated the "efe- 
mesne of the Crown" The property thus denominated appears 
in the books called Domesday, which, as we have already in- 
timated, contained the survey ordered by William the First, 
and refer to the time of Edward the Confessor. The par- 
ticulars of this ancient record, as far as they relate to the 
manor of Southwold, may be consulted in the fourth and 
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following pages of our work, where they have been adduced 
and explained. 

The value of the grant, including the Admiralty, maj 
be conjectured from the amount of the fee-farm rent of 
£14, which was charged upon the town — a sum which 
Fleetwood, in his " Chronicon pretiosum," estimates as 
equivalent to £130 in his day. See the article under the 
head of Manor : relating to which we may add further, 
some documents are to be found in the iron chest at the 
town-hall. 

Remark No. 2. — The Chamberlain was an annual officer 
elected on the feast of Saint Nicholas, or Charter day. Pre- 
vious to the year 1837 there had invariably been two cham- 
berlains ; generally, and as it would seem properly, the ex- 
bailiffs ; as the office of chamberlain appears to have had its 
origin in the time of king Henry the Eighth, in an ordinance 
or bye-law, by which it was ordained and established, that the 
" bailiffs shall, within one yeare next following after they 
" be out of their said office of baliwick, make accompte 
" and clere rekininge of and for all such issues and profits 
" as shall come to their hands within their tyme." This 
account was directed to be passed before "eighte such 
" persons as the saide bayliifs with the residue of the 
" twelve portmen shall chuse ; that is to saye, two of the 
" twelve portmen, three of the twenty-four, and three of 
" the most saddest and discrete of the commons." The pre- 
cise period at which these accountants took the name of 
chamberlain is not very clear ; but nearly a century after, 
that is, in the sixth year of James the First, the ordinance 
of the fifth of Henry the Eighth was received and confirmed, 
without any recognition of the chamberlain, eo nomine. 
In the course of time, however, the name was taken, and 
the origin of the office so far forgotten, that the chamber- 
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lains became treasurers and accountants for the issues and 
profits of their own year of office; and occasionally a 
person, other than an ex-bailiff, was elected — it being 
sometimes made necessary by the election of the same 
person to serve as bailiff for two successive years. The 
reduction of one chamberlain in 1827, was one of several 
acts of economy which distinguished that year. 

Remark No. 3. — The regulation alluded to, under 
this number, was passed in 1758, and had slept from that 
period up to the commissioner's inquiry, unrepealed cer- 
tainly but " unnoticed and unknown." There is nothing 
in the accounts or books of proceedings to encourage a 
supposition that it was ever any thing more than a " dead 
letter. 19 Why and by whom it was represented to the 
commissioners as a " standing regulation? it is not impor- 
tant now to inquire. 

Remark No. 4. — As explanatory of the " other legal 
proceedings " which, (as the report notices,) were insti- 
tuted by the vicar for the recovery of tithes," we subjoin 
the following particulars. 

Until the year, 1816, the incumbent of South wold had 
not, for a century at least, been resident in the parish; 
but in that year the Rev. Daniel Collyer came into resi- 
dence. Looking at the small value of his benefice, and 
considering himself entitled to an agistment tithe for the 
cattle depastured on the corporation lands, called the 
" common and marshes," he requested, in the year 1819, 
that his claim might be taken into consideration at an 
assembly of the corporation. An assembly was accordingly 
convened on the 6th of January, in that year, when a reso- 
lution was passed, that " the claim could not be admitted of" 

In 1820 the Rev. H. W. R. Birch— who upon the death 
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of Mr. Collyer had been inducted to the perpetual curacy — 
renewed the claim to agistment; and an assembly of the 
corporation was held on the 29th of March, to decide upon 
it. The meeting which took place was attended with " so 
much noise and disorder" that the bailiffs thought proper 
to adjourn it "without coming to any decision." The 
bailiffs, however, thought it right that the ground of the 
claim should be investigated; and, on the 8th of April 
following, reported to an assembly then held the result of 
their enquiries ; which was, " that a perpetual curate was 
entitled to such tithes only as his curacy was endowed with ; 
and it appearing that the perpetual curacy of Southwold 
was endowed with the great tithes only, the incumbent of 
that curacy was not entitled to the agistment tithe." 

This conclusion was submitted to until 1829, when it 
haying appeared that the small tithes of the parish of 
Southwold belonged to the vicarage of Reydon — of which 
parish Southwold had originally formed a part — the vicar 
of Reydon and the perpetual curate of Southwold having 
been and then being the same person — the claim to agist- 
ment tithe was revived. Being taken into consideration 
accordingly at an assembly of the corporation convened on 
the 14th of March in that year, it was again negatived. 
But a proposition being made at that assembly to grant to 
the incumbent ten pounds per annum, as a composition for 
agistment, provided he would relinquish his privilege of 
depasturing three head of cattle upon the corporation lands, 
that proposition was accepted, and no further question, 
with respect to tithes, was agitated until 1883. At that 
time the corporation had altogether discontinued their 
payment to the minister towards the extra duty of an 
evening lecture at the church, (for which £80 for many 
years, and subsequently £10, had been allowed). It was 
then intimated, that unless the payment of £10 was con- 
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tinued, claim would be made to all tithes, to which the 
vicar of Reydon and perpetual curate of Southwold was 
legally entitled. This subject having been brought before 
an assembly of the corporation held on the 13th of May, 
1833, was referred to a committee which assembled on the 
17th of that month, with a view to its consideration ; but 
whose proceedings were cut short by an intimation that all 
tithes which the vicar of Reydon and the incumbent of 
Southwold was entitled to in Southwold were claimed; 
and that the proposal to accept of the £10 was withdrawn. 
On this intimation the committee declared itself dissolved ; 
and at an assembly, held on the 12th of August following, 
it was officially reported that a bill in chancery had been 
filed by the incumbent of Southwold, for the purpose 
of establishing his claims ; and that the bailiffs and several 
of the tenants of the corporation had been served with 
subpoenas to appear and answer to the said bill. Whereupon, 
it was directed by the assembly, that the town clerk should 
enter appearances at the expence of the corporation, and 
defend the suit. Appearances were entered accordingly, 
and the suit proceeded, until the 27th of December in the 
same year; when proposals were made on the part of 
the patron and incumbent, to stay proceedings on certain 
terms — which not being acceded to, a committee was 
appointed by the corporation to superintend and conduct 
the defence to the suit, on which proceedings were further 
continued until the 15th of December, 1834, when the 
patron, the Earl of Stradbroke, made proposals for termi- 
nating it "on principles of mutual concession" The 
committee not considering the proposals sufficiently favor- 
able to the corporation, declined accepting them* His 
lordship then called upon the committee to make some pro- 
posals themselves ; to which call the committee responded 
by making proposals which, with some modification, were 
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on the 37 th of December agreed to, on the part of Corpora- 
tion, and by the patron and incumbent. 

There was, however, one party necessary to complete the 
compromise, whose interests the committee possessed no 
right to deal with,, but whose concurrence they had en* 
gaged to promote " to the extent of their power" The parties 
alluded to were persons depasturing cows upon the lands of 
the corporation, of whom the tithe of milk had not, within 
the memory of man, been claimed. These parties the 
committee had hoped to reconcile to the compromise — an 
expectation the more reasonable from the feet, that several 
individual cow-keepers, tenants of the corporation, and 
others, made defendants in the bill, had been induced to 
acknowledge the claim. Upon calling a meeting, however, 
of the cow-keepers, with a view to obtain their concurrence 
in the compromise, those parties — under a species of 
agitation which the committee possessed no sufficient influ- 
ence to counteract — refused to concur, and every effort to 
induce their concurrence was altogether unavailing. Under 
these circumstances the committee avowed their inability to 
proceed with the compromise — in their proposal for which 
they had previously avowed the difficulty of thus dealing 
with the interest of parties whom they did not represent — 
but with which they had expressed themselves not unwilling 
to deal " to the extent of their power." Ultimately, however, 
the claim to the tithe of milk being relinquished, the com- 
promise was effected : the corporation in 1836 agreeing to 
pay to the incumbent of Southwold the same sum of money 
as agreed on in the compromise, was assented to on the 
27th of December, 1834; viz. thirty pounds — ten pounds 
in lieu of the commonage or goings of cattle upon " the 
common and marshes, " and twenty pounds as a composi- 
tion in lieu of all great and small tithes, arising or which 
might thereafter arise from all the then pasture and waste 
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lands of the corporation. The suit was thus terminated, 
each party paying its own costs. 

Remark No. 5. — " The opinion of the High Stew- 
ard," alluded to by the commissioner, was, that the common- 
alty having at a general assembly of the corporation decided 
that the suits should be defended, the bailiffs were sufficiently 
authorized to carry that order into effect, without calling upon 
the commonalty to concur in the necessary means of doing so. 
The determination to defend the suit necessarily implied 
the employment of a solicitor. The commissioner expressed 
a wish for some authority ; the high steward referred him 
to Kidd on the Law of Corporations, vol. 1, sec. 3, as con- 
taining authority to justify the head of a corporation in the 
exercise of powers much beyond any opinion that he had 
given. 

Remark No. 6. — The distinction "complained of and 
disputed" as the commissioner states it, was a distinction be- 
tween persons having a legal settlement in the parish, and per- 
sons not having such settlement : a distinction perhaps much 
more easily justified than the complaint against it. Upon the 
lands in Southwold, included in the 313 acres mentioned by 
the commissioner, the commonalty of the corporation (that 
is, all the settled inhabitants, householders paying scot and 
lot,) had the privilege of depasturing their eattle at a trifling 
annual rate. Part of the land had been granted by the 
crown upon payment of a fee-farm rent ; part had been 
devised to the corporation by its founder ; and part had at 
expence been reclaimed from the sea. The complaint was, 
that the parties who contributed nothing towards the fee-farm 
rent — parties, not members of the corporation — parties, 
who had paid no share of the expence of the enclosure, or 
of maintaining the enclosure from the sea, were not admitted 
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to the enjoyment of the whole property, on the same terms 
as those who were entitled to it as tenants of the crown, as 
members of the corporation, and as salvors of the soil* 

But it may be inquired, as the charter of Henry the 
Eighth, recognised and confirmed by subsequent charters, 
incorporated the inhabitants of the town under the name of 
" commonalty," how was it that in executing that charter, 
a distinction was made between one inhabitant and another ? 
That is, between an inhabitant having a legal settlement 
in the parish, and an inhabitant not having such settle- 
ment? Without stopping to insist that the distinction is 
one which prevailed throughout the whole body of our 
parochial laws, it is to be remembered, that (by the statutes 
12th Richard the Second, cap. 7 and 19, Henry the Seventh, 
cap 12 ;) the poor were directed " to abide in the towns in 
which they were born, or wherein they had dwelt three 
years ;"and this having been the law, when the charter was 
granted to Southwold, it is to be presumed, that by the word 
" inhabitant " the charter contemplated such persons only as 
had been born in the town, or had dwelt three years in it; 
which appears to haveconstituted the legal parish settlement 
of that period. The persons first incorporated as the com- 
monalty having been persons legally settled in the parish, it 
was only in accordance with the charter that at subsequent 
periods it was held, that the commonalty consisted of such 
persons only as had a legal settlement in the parish: a 
construction, which, if it wanted any confirmation, was am- 
ply confirmed by the statute 13 and 14 Charles the Second, 
cap. 12, passed in aid, as it were, of the statutes of Richard 
the Second and Henry the Seventh, having for one of its ob- 
jects to prevent poor persons from going to reside in any 
parish in which they had not a legal settlement, and from 
which they were removable within 40 days. In course of time 
the power of removal was limited to that of persons 
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requiring relief ; but it remained for the poor persons residing 
in the town of South wold, but not belonging to it, to make 
a formal complaint that they were not admitted to the equal 
enjoyment of the privileges of the town with its settled 
inhabitants. The municipal reform act seems still to have left 
them cause to complain. 

Remark No. 7. — " The Re-establishment of the Ad- 
miralty court, we would remark, was petitioned for some 
time previous to 1827, that is, in 1823, and was subsequently 
made the subject of two presentments by the grand juries 
at the Easter Sessions in 1828, and again in 1834. Upon 
the presentation of the petition in 1823, it appearing that 
the court had ceased to be held in 1757, the high steward 
having great doubt as to the expediency of attempting 
to revive it, directed a case to be stated for an opinion 
of "high legal authority." The case having been 
submitted to Mr. Serjeant Lens, his opinion was, "that the 
"intervention of nearly a century, and the relinquishment 
"of the right for so long a period, rendered it doubtful 
"whether by "wow user," the liberty or franchise had not 
" been forfeited, and therefore that it would not be advis- 
"able for the corporation to attempt to revive its functions." 
The opinion of Mr. Serjeant Lens having thus con- 
firmed the doubt which he had himself entertained on the 
subject, the high steward declined to hold the court; and the 
rather, as he had in the mean time ascertained that the cor- 
poration were not in possession of any record whatever that it 
had ever been legally held ; that is, according to the char- 
ter. The most ancient existing record, bearing the date of 
1675, afforded evidence, that even at that distant period it 
had been immemorially held by the bailiffs of the town, 
without the high steward. This appeared to have been "« 
mis-user" and it being beyond a question, that a public 
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franchise might be forfeited eUher by mis-user or non-user, 
the concurrence of both was considered by the high steward 
as decisive against the court. That the opinion of Mr. 
Serjeant Lens* and the decision of the high steward, were not 
altogether satisfactory to some individuals, is evident from 
the subsequent presentments. But in order to judge of 
the naftffe of those presentments, it is important that they 
should be referred to* and more particularly that of 1884», 
as it contains other matter which throws considerable 
light upon the question of expediency or inexpediency 
of holding die court ; it was this : — 

"April the 44^ 1884. — The grand jfcry feel it their 
" duty to make a presentment of the discontinuance of the 
" court of Record^ which is provided by the charter to be 
" held (weekly) in the burgh." 

44 They fiu*herHULke presentment of such Jv>*;«*ftf holding 
" of the session*, (quarterly) when so few eases for triad occur, 
" which entails unnecessary expences upon the already too 
" much crippled resources of the burgh ; and which also 
" unnecessarily calls the juries and other persons from their 
" respective occupations." 

The sessions were held quarterly, and were required so to 
be held (by 4, &, 9, Gteo. IV, cap, 27). But had it been 
otherwise, the inconsistency of the two subjects of pre- 
sentment would be sufficiently obvious. If the ** crippled 
resources" of the burgh could not afford £20 a year for 
the prompt and efficient administration of justice, how 
were they to have afibrded £100 a year, to give cheap law 
to the tradesmen of the town: who had the power to give 
or to refuse credit, and for whose want of discretion in 
giving credit it scarcely appears reasonable to believe that 
it was at all imperative upon the corporation to supply a 
remedy. But again, if the call for a jury or two once in 
a quarter of a year was felt as a serious inconvenience (and 
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unless so felt it was mere mockery so to have presented it,) 
the call for a jury for the court of record once in a week, 
must have amounted to an intolerable nuisance : — a consi- 
deration surely amply sufficient to have justified the non- 
revival of a court, against which every objection made 
against the sessions might have been made with at least 
Jive-fold reason, without exception even of the objection 
that " few cases for trial occurred : " as the existing records 
of the court of pleas contain unquestionable evidence, 
that only 19 suits had been entered in it in eleven years ; 
viz. from 1746 to its discontinuance in 1757 : and although 
fifty suits might possibly have been entered within one 
year after its revival, yet after a year or two it is diffi- 
cult to believe that twenty or even ten suits in a year 
would have been entered; and if 20 suits, the cost of 
each would have been to the corporation £5, crippling 
still more the " already too much crippled resources of the 
burgh." 

Remark No. 8. — In making further allusion to the admi- 
ralty court, the commissioner observes, that its " proceedings 
appear to be very irregular, and are much complained of 
by the resident agent of the underwriters at Lloyd's." 

The irregularity, however, which is alleged so vaguely 
and without reason assigned, is nowhere stated and is alto- 
gether unknown. But it is well known, that the complaint 
of the agent for Lloyd's, which has also been treated with 
such indefinite notice, was a party complaint got up for the 
special occasion. The court was conducted under regula- 
tions established by the senior proctors, James Sayers, 
Esq. and Robert Cory, Jun. Esq. of Yarmouth. All local 
chartered admiralty jurisdictions were however abolished by 
the 108th section of the municipal corporation act, 5th 
and 6th William the Fourth, cap. 76. 
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Remark No. 9. — We are constrained to remark, that the 
court-elect was not held by the bailiffs as the commissioner 
represents it, but by the high steward, as directed by the 
charter; its proceedings were, however, somewhat anoma- 
lous in the olden time, but have been much less so since 
the commencement of the present century, having been 
held regularly on the Friday in Easter week and usually 
on the Friday after Michaelmas. " The intervals are too 
long for its complete efficiency, but there is a power of 
adjournment, which the present high steward had it in 
contemplation to exercise, but has been deterred by con- 
siderations arising out of the expediency of avoiding any 
additional charges upon the corporation. 

Remark No. 10. — The commissioner correctly reports as 
to the manner in which the corporation of Southwold 
"acquired" the common and marshes. But there was a 
remarkable discrepancy on this point, between the state- 
ment of the commissioner expressed in public, and that 
which he has since embodied in print. This discrepancy 
must needs be noticed, because of the consequence which 
has followed upon the impression conveyed. In the course 
of his proceedings at Southwold, he was induced to pro- 
nounce the possession, by the corporation, of the lands 
devised by Mr. Godell, to have been " a usurpa- 
tion." This opinion became productive, (we are sorry to 
say), of much mischief, by inducing the commonalty of the 
town to suffer themselves to be deluded into a conspiracy 
against their corporate rights, by which in two years the 
public revenue suffered to the amount of £300 without any 
thing like equivalent personal advantage. The commis- 
sioner discovered his error before he made his report. But the 
corporation is to this day suffering from the consequences 
of it. In the report there is still an error, which must not 
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escape notice. 411 thel&ndaailled'Uke common and marshes" 
were not acquired tinder the will of Mr. Godell, as the 
common comprises the lands granted by the crown, with the 
manor, containing perhaps 100 acres. See Gardner, p. 189. 3. 

Remark No. H.«-The Estate at Ben acre, according 
to Gardner 12acres, (though it might better be said 17orl8,) 
let in 1 747 at £5 a-year, and in 1800 to Sir Thomas Gooch, 
(one of whose game-preserves it adjoined,) at £27 a-year, 
was in 1813 put up to auction; and through a competition 
between Sir Thomas and a party who was desirous of 
annoying him, was let for a term of 14 years at £82 a- 
year; Sir Thomas Gooch's competitor becoming the 
tenant. Having lost the occupation of the land, Sir 
Thomas in 1814 opened a negociation for the purchase of 
it, proposing to give the full value for it in land at Rey- 
don, in the immediate vicinity of Southwold, with the addi- 
tion of a bonus of £200 ; and the Reydon land being then 
under lease to the tenant of his estate at Easton, Sir 
Thomas also undertook to guarantee the payment of the 
same rent for the Reydon land, as was to be paid by the 
tenant of the land at Benacre. The offer was not one 
which the corporation and trustees of the poor at South- 
wold considered that they should be justified in refusing ; 
and the Benacre land became the property of Sir Thomas 
Gooch : the corporation and trustees of the poor receiving 
in exchange twenty acres of land at Reydon, set out by two 
land agents, one being appointed by each party, as a full 
equivalent. In 1816, peace having brought down the 
value of agricultural produce, a reduction of rents became 
necessary ; and with their other rents the corporation re- 
duced the rent of their new Reydon land to £65. 12*. on 
the express understanding, that an equivalent reduction 
should be made to the tenant of the Benacre land in 1822, 
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at which time Sir Thomas having made an arrangement with 
the tenant for the occupation of the Benacre land, was put 
in possession of it, the rent of that land was reduced to £42 ; 
the lessee of the corporation sharing with Sir Thomas the 
benefit of the reduction. After the expiration of the lease 
to the tenant at Easton, the corporation of Southwold came 
into possession of the Reydon land, receiving the difference 
between £18, for which they then let that land, and the £A& 
payable for the Benacre land, up to the expiration of its 
lease in 1827 ; from which period they have of course re- 
ceived no more than the £18 rent of the Reydon land 
exclusive of the bonus which was paid in 1814. 

It may be here mentioned, that the Walpole Farm was 
sold August the 1st. ult., by private contract, to Samuel 
Jay, Esquire, of Southtown, otherwise Little Yarmouth, 
for the sum of £6,300 — having been offered for sale on 
the 20th of June previously, at public auction, when there 
were but two bidders ; one at £5,000, the other at £5,050. 
The reserved bidding, at which it was bought in, was 
£6,500. The valuation was fixed by Mr. Riches at £6,400. 

Remark No. 12. — The debt in 1829 might amount to 
£7000, but it is scarcely to be considered as having been 
incurred in that year ; and in that sum was included the 
old debt of £1,500. The progress of the debt in its accu- 
mulation is shewn in the table printed in the commis- 
sioner's report, beginning at Easter 1816, the same report 
contains the items by which the increase was accounted for, 
amounting to £8,282. 12*. 8d., with the commissioner's 
remark that "great part of the outlay was for the improve- 
ment of the corporation property;" the commissioner might 
have added, that the greater part was expended in in- 
creasing that property, and no small sum in giving 
privilege* to the people, and more particularly to the poorer 
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classes, of the town ; and which in fact amounted to £2,152 
5*. 6d. There might perhaps be some indiscretion in this, 
But it must not be forgotten that when these things were 
done, the rental of the corporation property was £300 a- 
year more than it is at present ; and that if that rental, 
which was reduced by changes in the country, had been kept 
up, there would not necessarily have now been any debt upon 
the corporation. 

Remark No. 13. — The Finance Committee was ap- 
pointed at an assembly of the bailiffs and commonalty, May 
17, 1833, and consisted of John Sutherland and William 
Symonds, Esqrs., bailiffs — Capt. Killwick, R. N., — Wm. 
Crisp, Esq. — Rev. John Robinson, — Mr. J. B. Edwards, 

— Mr. P. Edwards — Lieut. Ellis, R. N., — Mr. Gooding, 

— Mr. Bird, — Mr. Abbott, — Mr. Syer, — and Mr. Ar- 
thy. 

Upon the conclusion of the committee's report we may 
make one remark, which may be locally, if not historically, 
interesting. The committee state their opinion, that " the 
income of the corporation was necessarily far short of its 
outgoings;" and that they looked in vain for a remedy for 
the evil, except in an advance of the rates of the common- 
age." Now the matter of interest is, that that report was 
the very next year followed up by a " new scheme," which 
made the income of the corporation arising from the com- 
mon and marshes to be reduced nearly one half. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

Other notices besides those contained in the two pre- 
ceding chapters may be reasonably demanded of us for a 
more complete elucidation of the Corporate History of 
Southwold. Among the additional notices deemed to be 
necessary to the object in hand, our readers, (at least some 
whom we should shudder to disappoint,) will naturally 
expect to find the names of such respected indi- 
viduals as have successively served in the higher corporate 
offices. Some notice must likewise be taken of whatever 
records and documents may have been preserved in the 
corporation archives, from the rage of fire, or the wrecks 
of time, or mayhap from less justifiable wrongs which may 
have been heretofore inflicted. " The muse on foot, " (the 
" musa pedestris " of history,) will further require of us, as 
we have the honor of treading in her slow-paced and well- 
measured footsteps, to perambulate the bounds to which 
the corporate jurisdiction extends its venerable appliances. 
And in the silent and contemplative mood which the 
solemnity of the procession must needs impose, we shall 
have ample time to recal to a memory, naturally treach- 
erous, the recent provision which, in the shape of Bye- 
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laws, the corporate wisdom hath made "for the good rule 
and government of the borough " of Southwold. Our 
repugnance to grapple with the host of details so histori- 
cally solid and panoplied, is not a little overborne by the 
courage reflected to us from the fact that they will con- 
tribute, each in its proper order, to the triumph which the 
historian achieves, when it eventually appears that the 
number of his difficulties has been outnumbered by his 
resources; and when the difficulties themselves have become 
instrumental to his more successfully combining the past 
and the present together. 

With this hope, not rashly entertained, we proceed to 
adduce the most authentic information upon the subjects 
which have just been specified ; and which the expectations 
(not lightly excited,) of our numerous and far-scattered 
friends will have justly anticipated. And first in order will 
come the names of bailifls and high-stewards, with the year 
and reign in which they fulfilled their respective trusts. In 
passing to them we just observe that, dry and tedious as 
the list is — and dust-covered and mouldy as the records 
are, with which imperative duty calls us to deal — there is 
this satisfaction connected with the transcription of them, 
that they will assist us in tracing out the history of the 
corporation of Southwold to the present times. 

BAILIFFS' NAMES. 



In the time of Hbnbt VII. 



A.O. 



1490. Robt. Bishop Wm. Oodell 

1491. William Godell Henry Joye 

Henry VIII. 

1509. Henry Joye Henry Page 

1510. Richard Canse Richd. Bishop 
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A.D. 



1512. Robt. Bemond Robt Oodell 

1520. JohnDeavys 

1531. Richard Hill 

1535. Thomas Sendal 

Elimjbsth. 

1561. Browne Bardwell 

1502. Browne Bardwell 

1563. Bardwell Froste 

1564. Thos. Gentleman Richard Sherwyn 

1569. Robert Barker 

1572. Thomas Gentleman Richd. Clark 

1576. Barker Richd. Cocke 

1561. Edward Barker 

1586 Thos. Gentleman Richd. Barrett 

1596. Thos. Gentleman Richd. Barrett 

1601. Richd. Marshe Thos. Greene 

1602. William Cocke William Barker 

James L 

1603. John Cock Thos. Camel 

1604. Thos. Gentleman R. Sympson 

1605. John Hodds William Abbs 

1606. William Cocke, Sen R. Gerrard 

1607. William Cock, Jun Thos. Clark 

160& John Cock Peter Corse 

1609. William Abbs Stephen Herrington 

1610. Robert Sympson Stephen Gardiner 

1611. William Cock John Barrett 

1612. Richard Garrard Stephen Herrington 

161& Thos. Clarke Reginald Hoxton 

1614. Thos. Waryn Richard Eybrook 

1615. William Abbs Danl. Jeggel 

1616. John Barrett Robt Perye 

1617. Richard Gerrard Thomas Harrison 

16ia Thos. Clark Reginald Hoxton 

1619. Stephen Herrington John Barrett 

1620. Thos. Waryn Danl. Jeggel 

1621. Thos. Harrison Robt. Perye 

1622. Reginald Hoxton Henry Welton 

1623. Richard Gerrard Edmund Burly 

1624. Thomas Clarke Richd. Eybrook 
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Charles I. 

A. Dm 

1625. Danl. Jeggel Thomas Moor 

1626. Reginald Hoxton John Smyth 

1627. Thos. Waryn Henry Welton 

1628. Thos. Harrison Richard Nestling 

1629. Richard Gerrard Edmund Burley 

1630. Thos. Clark John Smyth 

1681. Henry Welton Thos. Elliot 

1632. Danl. Jeggel Thos. Moor 

1633. Thos. Waryn Richard Nestling 

1634. Reginald Hoxton John Smyth 

1635. Thomas Clarke Richard Eybrook 

1636. Daniel Jeggel John Hindes 

1637. Henry Welton Edmund Burley 

163a Thos. Waryn Thos. Elliot 

1639. Thomas Clark William Parish 

1640. John Smyth Edmund Harle 

1641. Danl. Jeggel Thos. Moor 

1642. John Hinds John Sherman 

164a John Smyth Christopher Fox 

1644. Tho*. Moor Jas. Burly 

Cbaelss II. 

1654. Jno. Goodwin Jno. Waynfleet 

1660. Jno. Harle Henry Guding 

1661. Henry Bowlden W. Gentleman 

1662. George Warren Thos. Nunn 

Sim. Bernard 

1663. John Harvey 

1664. Win. Ireland Jos. Barker 

1665. John Harvey Geo. Payne 

1666. John Harle John Wigg 

1667. Wm. Cockraine John Kevill 

1668. Jos. Ireland William Thompson 

1669. John Harle Robert Rous 

1670. John Wigg George Payne 

1671. SeweU Thos. Postle 

1672. William Cockrain John Burgess 

167a Jos. Ireland Robert Milbourn 

1674. John Harle William Cockraine 

1675. George Payne Thos. Styles 
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1676. Edmund Harle Thoa. Styles 

1677. William Cockraine John Kevill 

167a Geo. Payne Thos. Liell 

1679. Edmund Barker Edmund Harle 

1680. John Harle Benjamin Firth 

1681. Root. Rous William Cockraine 

1682. John Harle John Kevill 

168a Edward Harle _ Edmund Barker 

1684. John Playters 

James II. 

1685. John Wichalls Ed. Barker 

1686. Sir John Playters Ed. Barker 

1687. Robt. Burdish Sir Jno. Rous 

1688. John Kowlee Thos. List 

William and Mart, 

1689. William Cockraine R. Milboura 

169a Thos. Postle Christ Nelson 

1691. Thos. List John Archer 

1692. John Postle John Wichalls 

160& John Archer Thos. List 

1694. Edward Hall John Thompson 

William III. 

1695. Jno. Dowsing Thos. Gardner 

1696. John Thompson Jas. Postle 

1697. William Cockraine John Wichalls 

169a Barn. Russell Thos. Clarke 

1699. William Cockraine John Wichalls 

1700. John Postle Daniel More 

1701. Wm. Cockraine John Wichalls 

Airirm. 

1702. John Thompson Barn. Russels 

1703. John Wichalls .' Thos. Neal 

1704. Wm. Mabson John Edwards 

1705. John Wichalls Thos. Clark 

1706. -. 

1707. John Wichalls Barn. Russels 

170a John Wichalls William Nunn 

1709. Barn. Russels Jno. Jordan 
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A. D. 

1710. Jno. Ashmanal Fras. Bullard 

1711. Wm. Nunn Thos. Wake 

1712. Jno. Wiggett Robert Swaine 

1713. Jno. Ashmanal Fras. Ballard 

GB0ROR I. 

1714. Jno. Thompson Jno. Wigget 

1715. Jno. Ashmanal Fras. Bullard 

1716. Jno. Wigget Thos. Syer 

1717. Jno. Ashmanal Fras. Bullard 

1718. Jno. Thompson Jno. Wigget 

1719. Wm. Mabson Fras. Bollard 

1720. Benj. Herrington Thos. Wake 

1721. Jno. Thompson Jno. Cowling 

1722. Benj. Herrington Jno. Fuller 

1723. Thos. Nunn Jas. Gooding 

1724. Benj. Herrington Thos. Wake 

1725. Thos. Norm Jas. Gooding 

1726. Thos. Wake Wm. Cowling 

1727. John Jordan Jno. Cowling 



1728. \ 



GSOBOB U. 

Jno. Thompson Val. Boyles 



Thos. Wake Wm. Cowling 

1729. John Cowling Benjamin Herrington 

1730. Wiliam Cowling William Thompson 

1731. Thomas Nunn Robert Thompson 

1732. Benjamin Herrington ... George Milbourne 

1733. William Cowling John Petre 

1734. Thomas Wake Robert Thompson 

1735. Thomas Wake Jeremiah Petre 

1736. William Thompson John Petre 

1737. Thomas Nunn Robert Thompson 

1738. Wm. Thompson B. Herrington 

1739. Thomas Nunn Root. Thompson 

1740. William Thompson G. Milbourne 

1741. Robert Thompson Thos. Nunn 

1742. William Thompson Samuel Nunn 

174a Robert Thompson G. Milbourne 

1744. William Thompson Saml. Nunn 

1745. Root Thompson Jeremiah Petre 

1746. William Thompson Samuel Nunn 
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1747. Robert Thompson G. Melbourne 

1748. William Thompson Jeremiak Petre 

1748. George Milbouree ..—. Samuel Nunn 

1750. William Thompson Jeremiah Petre 

1751. Robert Thompson Samuel Nunn 

1752. Jeremiak Petre John Smith 

175a Robert Thompeoa ...~ Samuel Nana 

1754. Jeremiah Petre John Smyth 

1755. Samuel Nunn Robert Jenny 

1756. Jeremiah Petre John Smith 

1757. Samuel Nunn Robert Jenny 

1758. John Smith ~. Thomas Gardner 

1759. Jeremiah Petre John Thompson 

GmOMQK III. 

1760. Samuel Nunn «.. John Robinson 

1761. Jeremiah Petre _.. John Thompson 

1702. Samuel Nunn John Robinson 

1763. J. Smyth .... John Thompson 

1764 Samuel Nunn „.. John Robinson 

1765. J. Robinson John Smyth 

1766. Samuel Nunn John Robinson 

1767. J. Thompson John Shribb 

1768. Samuel Nunn John Robinson 

1769. John Thompson John Shribb 

1770. J. Thompson Lancelot Davie 

1771. J. Thompson John Shribb 

1772. J. Robinson Lancelot Davie 

177a J. Thompson John Shribb 

1774. J. Robinson Lancelot Davie 

1775. J. Thompson J. Shribb 

1776. J. Robinson Richard Broomhead 

1777. J. Thompson John Shribb 

177a J. Robinson Richard Broomhead 

1779. J. Robinson John Shribb 

1780. Robert Broomhead Thomas Sheldrake 

1781. J. Robinson James Revans 

1782. Robert Broomhead Samuel Wayth 

178a J. Robinson William Hmlstone 

1784. William Mewse John Clubb 

1785. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

1786. J. Clubb Robert May 
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787. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

788. J. Thompson Robert May 

789. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

790. Robert May William Boyce 

791. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

792. J. Thompsou William Boyce 

798. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

794. William Boyce James Robinson 

795. J. Robinson Samuel Wayth 

796. J. Robinson William Hailstone 

797. James Robinson Robert Jermyn 

798. J. Robinson John Cutting 

799. John Thompson Edward Killwick 

800. Robert May Robert Carr 

801. John Thompson Edward Killwick 

802. Robert May Robert Carr 

808. Edward Killwick Francis Wayth 

804. Robert May Joseph Berry 

805. Robert Carr Francis Wayth 

806. Robert May Joseph Berry 

807. Robert Carr Francis Wayth 

808. Robert May Joseph Berry 

&. Robert Carr Francis Wayth 

810. Robert May Joseph Berry 

811. Francis Wayth Edward Freeman 

812. Robert May Joseph Berry 

81& Francis Wayth Edward Freeman 

814. Robert May Joseph Berry 

815. H. R. Gooch James Jermyn 

816. Joseph Berry Solomon Grout 

817. James Jermyn T. W. Thompson 

818. Joseph Berry Solomon Grout 

819. James Jermyn T. W. Thompson 

George IV. 

). Solomon Grout Peregrine Edwards 

821. James Jermyn J. A. Killwick 

822. Solomon Grout John Sutherland 

J. Solomon Grout John Sutherland 

824. Solomon Grout John Sutherland 

825. Solomon Grout B. Philpot, Clark 

3. Solomon Grout B. Philpot, Ckrk 
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1827. Peregrine Edwards John Sutherland 

1828. Peregrine Edwards John Sutherland 

1829. William Crisp J. B. Edwards 

William IV. 

1830. William Crisp Peregrine Edwards 

1831. William Crisp J. B. Edwards 

1832. John Sutherland J.B.Edwards 

1633. John Sutherland William Ley Symonds 

1834. John Sutherland James Robinson 

1835. John Robinson, Clark ... Edward Charles Bird 
1835. Joseph Leggett Pashley, elected 28th of May, in the 

place of John Robinson, Clerk, deceased. 



165 



High Stewards from the year 1685 : — 



Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Knt. 

Thomas Neal 

John Thompson 
1715. Thomas Betts 
1717. Thomas Bransby 
1722. Thomas Betts 
1727. Thomas Carthew 

1742. Philip Prime 

1743. John Howse 



1753. John Buckle 
175a Charles Buckle 
1780. John Chambers 
1788. Charles Harvey 
1815. Henry Jermyn 

1821. Sergeant Firth 

1822. James Jermyn 

1838. James Jermyn, re-elected 



Mayors : — 



1636. William Crisp 
1837. Charles Edward Bird 



1838. William Crisp 

1839. Alfred LiUingston 



Members of parliament for the eastern division of this 
county, since the reform act, are Lord Henniker and Sir 
Charles Broke Vere, K. C. B. 

We subjoin the following list of the Council elected 
under the municipal act, and holding office this present 
year. — Mayor; Alfred LiUingston, Esquire. Alder- 
men; Edward Charles Bird, William Crisp, and John 
Sutherland, Esquires. Councillors; Messrs. William 
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Abbot, Joseph Arthy, Thomas Bokenham, Edmund Child, 
Robert John Debney, Daniel Fulcher, John Gayford, 
John Hadingham, John King, William Sutton, Edward 
Syer, Thomas William Thompson. 
Town-clerk, Jonathan Gooding, Esq. 

Our next buisiness is with such ancient surviving 
documents as belong to the corporation of Southwold, 
in noticing which we shall avail ounelVes of the ready and 
able help of James Jermyn, Esq., the Recorder of the 
borough. The answers returned in February 1833 by 
that gentleman to the printed questions which were issued 
by order of the Record Commissioners, comprise such an 
account of this matter as his well-furnished stores of in- 
formation, and his well-exercised habits ofprofoundresearch, 
alone could supply. In transferring a copy of the answers 
to our pages, we merely observe, that the inquiry which 
called them forth related to such original charters and 
ancient registers, or histories, or accounts, or rolls, or 
records, or manuscript collections, or municipal documents, 
as were possessed by the corporation. The Recorder intro- 
duces his observations on the subject submitted to him by 
remarking as follows : — 

" Southwold being comparatively a modern corporation, 
it might have been expected that its records would have 
been found coeval with its charter. But the earliest docu- 
ments which I have discovered are of less antiquity, by 
more than a century and half. From the return you will 
observe the book, called " the Dole and Common Book, " 
begins in the second year after a fire which, in 1659, de- 
stroyed a great part of the town, and amongst other 
buildings, the town-hall ; which would appear to authorise 
a conclusion, that the preceding books perished with per* 
haps other records in that calamity/' 
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B*rgh of SouthtvoldA Return to Questions of Commis- 
County of Suffolk, r sioners on public records, dated 
J 28th February, 1883. 

I. — The first charter granted to this borough appears 
to have been by Henry the Seventh, in the fourth year of 
his reign, consequently there are no. original charters or 
transcripts of charters, previous to that period. 

II. — There is but one book amongst the records of the 
burgh containing entries of corporate proceedings of a date 
anterior to the Revolution* This book is usually called the 
dole book and common book, beginning in 1661 and ending 
in 1834. Its contents are of an unusually various de* 
scription, relating to the corporation* the church, asnd the 
parish. In its early years it oontains the appointment of 
churchwardens ; erf entries relating to rates made for the relief 
of the poor ; of bequests made for their use ; of lists of 
the persons annually partaking of the distributions of such 
bequests; and more particularly, of the doles to poor 
widows, whence perhaps one of its names. From the year 
1738 it contains the annual rates and regulations, under 
which the members of the corporation have occupied or 
enjoyed some lands called " the common," whence its other 
name. It contains, besides, minutes of proceedings at 
corporate assemblies, minutes of proceedings under an ad* 
miralty jurisdiction, and minutes of proceedings at petty 
sessions of the magistrates. 

Of municipal and other ordinances there are seven rolls. 
The first made in the 43d Elizabeth, containing a recital 
and confirmation of ordinances in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and of various ordinances in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
12th, 18th, 23rd, 26th, and 28th years of her majesty's 
reign. The other six rolls contain ordinances, &c, made 
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in the 6th James the First, 17th James the First, 2nd 
Charles the First, 5th Charles the First, 6th Charles the 
First, and in the 19th year of Charles the Second. Many 
of the items contained in these rolls are of a common 
description ; but the first roll appears to contain the original 
institution of an officer unknown to the charter, who now 
passes as a corporate officer under the name of chamberlain, 
being the treasurer or accountant for the year. 

Originally this officer was the bailiff of the preceding 
year accounting for the " issues or profits " of the year in 
which he was bailiff, but the chamberlain now accounts for 
the receipts and disbursements of his year of office. This 
roll also contains some regulations of a more antiquarian cha- 
racter — of which, as that may possibly recommend it to 
the notice of the record commissioners, a transcript will be 
made to accompany this return. 

III. — Amongst the records of the burgh is a minute 
book, from 1665 to 1679, of the court-baron of the manor, 
or lordship of the town, granted by the crown to the 
corporation ; which appears to have been anciently of con- 
siderable value, from numerous copyholds held of the 
manor, but long since lost to the corporation by the 
destruction of the court rolls in a contention of parties 
about the year 1700, which effected the manumission of 
the copyholders; no effort having been made by either 
party to prevent the consequences of an act, from which 
many individuals belonging to both parties most likely 
derived considerable advantage. 

There is also a minute book, beginning with the year 
1675, of proceedings in the court of pleas, and granted by 
the original charter; which, by two subsequent minute- 
books appear to have been carried down to the year 1757, 
at which period the court closed its labors. By the charter 
this court was directed to be held on Monday in every week 
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before the chief steward and bailiffs of the total : and 
possessing powers extending to all pleas, actions, and com- 
plaints, real, personal, and mixed, it must have been of great 
utility. But in 1659* great part of the town having been 
destroyed by fire, and its ruins most probably abandoned 
by the principal inhabitants* the court immediately fell 
into comparative disuse, although it lingered for nearly a 
century with the bailiffs of the town only for its judges. 

IV, V, VI, VII. — There are not any ancient rolls 
containing enrolments of deeds, &c. There are no par- 
ticular customs prevailing in the borough of Southwold, 
nor any ancient rolls of recognizance of the staple or 
statutes-merchant. No records anterior to the revolution 
not included in the foregoing heads. No ancient manu- 
script volumes not considered as records. 

VIII. — There are not any known manuscript collections 
of any value relating to the antiquity or history of the 
burgh. The printed history, or "Historical account of 
Dunwich, including Blythburgh and Southwold, by 
Thomas Gardner," published in 1754, is not remarkable 
either for the extent or accuracy of its contents. The 
author was a salt-officer, that is, resident revenue-officer, 
appointed for the collector of duties at the saltworks in 
Southwold, possessing some antiquarian taste, but to judge 
" expede " of no gigantic literary talent. 

IX, X. — There are no general references, indexes, or 
calendars of records or documents. Impressions of the two 
existing corporate seals will accompany this return. It is 
not known any other was ever used, and certainly the cor- 
poration is not in possession of the impression of any other. 

XI. — No remarkable customs prevail, or are known to 
have prevailed, in the choice of corporate officers, or in any 
respect relating to them, unless it be remarkable that the 
bailiffs elected on Saint Nicholas* day are not sworn into 

i 
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office until the Friday in Easter-week following, when 
there is a procession to church in which there is a sermon 
previous to that sessions. Until within the last twenty 
years there were two annual feasts in the year, that is, on 
Saint Nicholas' day and on the Friday in Easter-week. 
These feasts were given by the bailiffs to the principal 
members of the corporation, but the bailiffs' salaries, which 
never exceeded twenty guineas, being very unequal to the 
charge, the Easter feast was in 1818 limited to a dinner to 
the recorder, with the other principal officers, and a select 
half dozen of the non-efficient members of the corporate 
body. Subsequently a reduced rental of the corporation 
estates having been thought to require a reduction of sala- 
ries, and amongst others, of the bailiffs' salaries, the feast 
of St. Nicholas day was discontinued, and for the last six or 
seven years the recorder has eaten his lamb at his own cost, 
the modern Easter feast having shared the fate of its ancient 
predecessor. 

XII, XIII, XIV. — There are no ancient insignia, or 
ancient works of art, in the possession of the corporation. 
There are no ancient corporation guilds, or fraternities, in the 
burgh. There is no library annexed to the parish church 
or other place in the burgh or town, containing any records 
or manuscripts. 

The Municipal Boundaries form the next subject of 
notice, which will be best set forth by the following account 
of a procession, held for the purpose of perambulating 
the bounds of the borough. The party consisted, as it will 
be seen, of some of the chief corporate authorities, pre- 
ceded by the inferior corporate officers — and attended by 
musicians and banner-bearers. The august ceremony of thus 
officially defining the locality over which the Southwold cor- 
poration have so long and peaceably extended their 
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jurisdiction was performed consistently with a very ancient 
usage. The original, which we transcribe at length from 
the " Town book," (pp. 64-65,) runs thus, in the form 
of a " memorandum." 

" Wednesday, tkeSlst of August, 1836. In compliance 
with the resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
council, the mayor, attended by the town clerk, Mr. Alder- 
man Bird, and Mr. Alderman Sutherland, Messrs. Council- 
lors, Fulcher, Syer, Debney, Boyce, and Abbott, being pre- 
ceded by the serjeants-at-mace and constables, with music 
and banners, and accompanied by a great number of the 
burgesses and inhabitants, proceeded to circumambulate the 
borough. 

"The procession left the council chamber about noon; 
passed over East Green, went down the score in the cliff, 
on which the two gun-battery formerly stood; over the 
beach to the edge of the sea, and thus along to the piers. 
The sea being too rough to embark at the side of the north 
pier towards the town, as was the custom in former times, 
the north pier itself was paraded, and the party proceeded 
from it to the jetty within the haven, and there entered the 
barges, and crossed over to the south pier, which was pa- 
raded in like manner ; and coming to the west end of it, 
then walked at the back of the beach for about twenty yards 
to the south-west of the said pier, near to a house built by 
Colonel Barne of Dunwich, on a place called " Ferry 
Knowl ; " and then turning at a right angle, passed over a 
pool of water, occasioned by the overflowing of the tide, by 
means of a boat launched for the purpose, and thus to the 
bank of the river, near the cut recently made by the com- 
missioners of the harbor, which runs towards the Dunwich 
creek ; and there again taking to the barges, proceeded up 
the river Bly th, keeping as near to the south-west bank as 
the water would permit, and landed on the north-west of 

i2 
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Black-shore quay, where a very numerous party of men, 
women, and children, were regaled with a barrel of strong 
ale and plum buns* 

" At the conclusion of the feasting, three hearty cheers 
were given for the king, and the same for the mayor and 
corporation, who entered the barges and proceeded in due 
order up the river to the Buss creek, which they entered ; 
and after rowing up it for about 100 yards, from its junction 
with the river, left the barges and walked upon the north- 
west side or bank, where the creek held its course at the 
time it was used by the busses belonging to the Free British 
Fishery Society, (established by charter 11th of October, 
1750,) but which creek had grown up on that side, and 
lessened in width, by the gradual working of the mud 
and tide. The water-bailiff pointed out places where some 
of the old busses, which had remained buried in mud, were 
dug out a few years since, as was apparent. 

" The party continued to walk along the north-west bank 
or side of the creek for the distance of 1787 yards, till they 
came to a sluice which drains the Reydon marshes. Posts 
were directed to be placed along the bank, and to bear the 
letters B. S. B., to mark the Bounds of Southwold Bo- 
rough. At the said sluice the mayor and council again 
took to the barges and proceeded up the creek. A pla«e 
was pointed out at the saltings, adjoining the common and 
directly opposite the above-mentioned sluice, where the said 
society of Free British Fishery had a dock. The society 
had also a dock at Black-shore. The procession continued 
its route and passed through the arch of the bridge thrown 
across the creek at the entrance of the borough, and were 
cheered by the persons there assembled to witness the scene; 
and thus the party proceeded till it arrived at the end of the 
creek nearest the sea, where the mayor and corporation dis- 
embarked and walked to the boundary-post, which stands 
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on the beach, and in a direct line bearing upon the steeple 
of Blythburgh church. Against the boundary-post, the 
somewhat ridiculous but very guiltless operation of bumping 
was performed upon the mayor, his clerk, and the greater 
portion of the body corporate present. 

" The ceremony is performed by men seizing upon one of 
the party, nolens volens, who is lifted off the ground, and 
after a preparatory swing or two, to give a due momentum, 
the unlucky wight is brought in contact with the post " a 
posteriori." This exhibition, though harmless enough, some 
thought would have been better observed " in the breach 
(rather than on) the performance." But the party were 
told they must submit, as our forefathers had done so before 
us, by whom it was deemed the best manner of impressing 
the terminal fact upon the memories of the rising genera- 
tion. 

" From the boundary-post the party walked by the sea 
shore, till they again arrived at the score, which they 
ascended ; went along the cliff; down East-street into the 
market-place, where the populace was again regaled with a 
barrel of strong ale given by the mayor, who also invited 
the council and a few friends to partake of a cold collation 
which had been provided at the Old Swan inn, where the 
evening was spent in harmony and social mirth." 

The following is a copy of the Bye-laws " made for the 
good rule and government of the town and borough of 
Southwold, and unanimously adopted and confirmed at a 
quarterly meeting of the council of the body corporate," 
which was held for this purpose, May the 24th, 1839. 

" L — That, the fine to be payable by any member of 
the council, who shall have been legally elected to the 
office of mayor, for his non-acceptance of such office, shall 
be Fifty Pounds, 
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" II. — That, the fine to be payable by any burgess, 
who shall have been legally elected to the office of Alder- 
man, for his non-acceptance of such office, shall be 
Twenty-Jive Pounds. 

"III. — That, the fine to be payable by any burgess, 
who shall have been legally elected to the office of Coun- 
cillor, for his non-acceptance of such office, shall be 
Twenty-five Pounds. 

"IV. — That, the fine to be payable by any burgess, 
who shall have been legally elected to the office of As- 
sessor, for his non-acceptance of such office, shall be 
Twenty-five Pounds. 

"V. — That, the fine to be payable by any burgess, 
who shall have been legally elected to the office of Au- 
ditor, for his non-acceptance of such office, shall be 
Ten Pounds. 

"VI. — That, every member of the council shall, on 
being duly summoned, attend all meetings of thr 
council, before the expiration of half an hour after the 
time fixed for meeting, or in default thereof shall, for each 
offence, forfeit and pay the sum of Two Shillings and Six- 
pence, unless the cause of his non-attendance be communi- 
cated to the mayor or chairman, and allowed by the council at 
such meeting, or at the next meeting of the council, in case 
the cause of the non-attendance of any member at any such 
meeting, shall not have been communicated to the mayor 
or chairman, and be allowed or determined upon at such 
first-named council meeting. 

" VII. — That, every member of any committee appoint- 
ed by the council, shall, on being duly summoned, attend 
every meeting of such committee, before the expiration of 
half an hour after the time fixed for meeting, or in default 
thereof, shall forfeit and pay the sum of Two Shillings and 
Sixpence; and for default of not attending as aforesaid, for 
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two committee meetings successively, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of Five Shillings; and for default of not attending 
as aforesaid, for three or more committee meetings succes- 
sively, shall forfeit and pay the sum of Two Shillings and 
Sixpence for each non-attendance ; the non-attendance in 
each case to be reported by the chairman of the committee 
to the council, at the next council meeting, who shall 
declare such fines to hare been respectively incurred, and 
thereupon the same shall be imposed and levied, unless the 
cause or causes of the non-attendance in each case shall be 
communicated to and allowed by the council. 

" VIII. — That, no member of the council, or of any 
committee appointed by the council, present at any meeting 
of the council, or of any such committee, shall depart, or 
withdraw from such council or committee meeting, without 
the permission of the mayor or chairman ; any member of 
the council guilty of a breach of this Bye-Law to forfeit 
and pay the sum of Five Shillings , in the case of his so 
departing or withdrawing from a council meeting ; and the 
sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence in the case of his so 
departing or withdrawing from a committee meeting, 

"IX. — That, no person shall expose, or offer for 
sale, or sell in the market-place, or in any house, shop, 
slaughter-house or elsewhere, in this' borough, any bad or 
unwholesome meat, fish or fowl of any kind ; nor shall any 
person kill any diseased animal, for the purpose of sale 
for human food, within this borough ; any person guilty of 
a breach of this Bye-Law, to forfeit and pay for each 
offence any sum not exceeding Five Pounds. 

"X. — That, no person shall sell, or offer, or expose 
for sale within this borough, any oysters, between the first 
day of May and the eighth day of August, in any year ; 
any person guilty of a breach of this Bye-Law, to forfeit 
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and pay for each offence, any sum not exceeding Twenty 
Shillings. 

" XI. — That, every person who shall empty, or begin 
to empty, any privy, between the hours of six in the 
morning and ten at night, or remove along any road, or 
public way, in the said borough, any night soil, or other 
offensive matter, between the said hours of six in the 
morning and ten at night, or who shall wilfully, or care- 
lessly slop, or spill any such offensive matter in the 
removal thereof, or who shall not carefully sweep and clean 
every place in which any such offensive matter shall have 
been placed, slopped, or spilled, shall, for each offence, 
forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding Five Shillings, 

"XII. — That, every person who shall ride or drive 
furiously in any street, lane, or carriage way, in the said 
borough, shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 
Twenty Shillings. 

" XIII. — That, it shall be lawful for any constable, or 
policeman of the said borough, to destroy any dog, or other 
animal, being in a rabid state, or which has been bitten by 
any dog, or animal, in a rabid state ; and the owner of 
any such dog or animal, who shall permit the same to go at 
large, after having information, or reasonable ground for 
believing it to be in a rabid state, or to have been bitten by 
any dog or animal in a rabid state* shall forfeit and pay for 
such offence, the sum of Five Pounds* 

" XIV. — That, the owner of every ferocious dog, which 
shall be found at large in the said borough, not being 
closely muzzled; and the owner of every dog of any 
description, which shall be found at large in the said 
borough, after public notice given by, or -by order of the 
mayor, or any justice of the peace of the said borough, at 
any time during the period any such notice shall require, 
or direct dogs to be confined, shall forfeit and pay the sum 
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of Five Shillings. And every person who shall at any 
time set dogs to fight, or encourage them therein, shall, for 
each offence, forfeit and pay the like sum of Five Shillings. 
And every person who shall set on, or incite any dog to 
bite any person, shall forfeit and pay for each offence the 
sum of Twenty Shillings. 

" XV. — That, every person found bathing and inde- 
cently exposing his person, within sight of any other 
person passing along, or being on the sea-beach within the 
said borough, shall for each offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of Five Shillings, — but this law is not to extend, or be 
construed to prevent any person from bathing from the sea- 
beach, on the north side of the post, called the boundary- 
post, standing at the north-east end of the said borough ; nor 
from the bathing machines ; nor at any time or place with- 
in the said borough before the hour of six in the morning. 

" XVI. — That, no person shall roll or cast any blocks 
of wood, or timber, or any other heavy substance, down the 
face or front of any part of the cliff of the said borough, or 
shall load any waggon, cart, wain, van, or carriage, with 
fish, upon the top of the said cliff; or shall drive any wag- 
gon, cart, wain, van, or carriage, down the said cliff, other 
than by the accustomed paths, scores, or ways, now formed 
or used as carriage ways, or which shall from time to time 
be ordered to be made and appointed to be used for such 
purpose by the council of the said borough for the time 
being ; or shall wantonly go up or down the said cliff, so as 
in any way to damage or injure the same cliff; any per- 
son guilty of a breach of this Bye-law, to forfeit and pay 
for each offence the sum of Ten Shillings. 

"XVII. — That, every person having the small-pox 
who shall expose himself, or herself, in any of the public 
streets, or ways of the said borough ; or every person who 
shall expose, or carry in any of the said public streets, or 

i3 
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ways of the said borough, any child infected with the small- 
pox, shall forfeit and pay for each offence a sum not exceed- 
ing Twenty Shillings. 

" XVIII. — That, every person who shall gather, col- 
lect, and take and cany away from off the sea-beach in the 
said borough, any stones, (as such stones materially assist 
in forming a beach, the natural and almost only effective 
barrier against the encroachment of the sea,) without per- 
mission of the mayor of the said borough for the time being 
first had and obtained, shall forfeit and pay for each offence 
a sum not exceeding Five Shillings. 

" XIX. — That, every person who shall be convicted 
of a second similar offence against any of the foregoing Bye- 
laws, (except those numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8,) 
shall forfeit and pay double the amount of the fine herein- 
before imposed; and for every offence committed after the 
second offence, every such person shall be liable to forfeit 
and pay a fine of double the amount of the .preceding fine, 
and not exceeding Five Pounds" 

The above as well as the following bear the signature of 
the Town-clerk, affixed by order of the council : — 

" Bonrojrt ) Nones is hereby given, that the foregoing Bye-laws are 
of > now in force within the said borough, of which all 

&OUQtoolto, ) persons are required to take notice. 

Dated thi» nmetaenth day of Jufy, One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Thirty-nine. " 

Items of expenditure, especially of public or corporate 
property, are of general concernment, and therefore due 
matter of local history. They are likewise points which, 
from the very nature of the case, are invested with impor- 
tance. To the steward who has faithfully dispensed his 
trust, and who dreads nothing more than even the suspicion 
of concealment, there are few duties, the discharge of which 
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is so satisfactory and exonerating, as to render a strict ac- 
count. For then, however groundlessly imputation may 
have attempted to do him wrong, conscious integrity is 
sure to be indemnified when it comes to be tried in the 
light of facts. While to those persons, on the other hand, 
who are self-appointed auditors of disbursements which 
they could never have managed, and of receipts which their 
memory might have failed to acknowledge, to occupy the 
censor's judgment-seat appears eligible in the same pro- 
portion as it is divested of responsibility. For the 
gratification, therefore, of these very different tastes — for 
the fulfilment on our part of a constraining obligation — 
and for the satisfaction of the parties, whose characters 
will be the more brightly exemplified as investigation may 
be brought to bear upon them, we cheerfully give publicity 
to the extracts which follow. The first is a continuation 
of the old corporation accounts, which will be found, by 
consulting the commissioner's report in our fifth chapter, 
to have ended January, 1836. The supplement which is 
now subjoined has been promptly and kindly supplied to us 
by the present treasurer, J. B. Edwards, Esquire, who 
states it to be " next to an impossibility to arrange the 
items so as to make the year end at Easter as formerly." 
The account however is brought down to the present year, 
and exhibits the half-yearly amounts, ending March and 
September — being the periods at which the treasurer's 
books are examined by the auditors, who receive their 
appointment from the mayor and council.. 
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Year ending Easter 1832 

. 1833 

1834 

. 1835 

Easter, 1835 to January... 1836 

NEW CORPORATION. 

January to March 1836 

March to September 1836 

September 1836 to March 1837 

March 1st to Sept. 1st 1837 

September 1837 to March 1838 

March 1838 to September 1838 

September 1838 to March 1839 



ReceiptB. 


£. s. 


d. 


868 12 


7 


941 17 


9 


787 19 


8 


712 8 


6 


286 5 





138 13 





515 16 


11 


236 16 11 


649 9 


1 


842 15 


1 


656 8 


10 


275 19 


6 



Duburgemejda. 
£. i. d. 
859 14 1 
847 10 
1016 8 11 
825 1 4 
149 17 2 



264 4 

520 4 10 

377 2 8 

341 2 6 

1014 2 8 

579 7 11 

398 7 7 



The second return which we think it necessary to supply, 
with a view to dispose of the present part of our subject, 
is entitled, — 

" ABSTRACT of the Accounts of Mr. Joseph Berry 
Edwards, Treasurer of the borough of Southwold, from 
the first day of September, 1837, to the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1838, agreeably to the 6th William the IV, 
cap. 76, sec. 93. 

"RECEIPTS. 



To Balance of last year's account 

Amount received of J. Steer y, for market stallage 

Rents 

Arrears of pasturage rates, to May, 1837 

Amount received of Mas. Marsh, on mortgage 

Ditto of fen-reeve for pasturage 

Ditto of E. Goldsmith, for valuation of planks, &c. on ) 

the wharf. ) 

Ditto received of sundry burgesses, for abstracts of trea- ) 

surer's account J 

Ditto of fen-reeve in full for pasturage rates, to May, 1836 
Ditto of commissioners of the harbor, a year's interest ) 

on bond of £100. ) 



£. 


#. 


d. 


174 


5 10 


7 


12 


6 


674 10 


2 


13 


2 





500 








269 16 


6 


2 


7 


6 





2 


9 


5 


3 


6 


4 
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. 1651 

. 16 9 

6 


d. 
9 




£1673 9 


9 


, 7000 
.. 500 
.. 400 







[ 569 11 


1 


,. 300 





£8769 11 


1 
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Brought forward 
i To Proceeds of sale of grass on marsh walls ... 
Ditto of rabbits on the warren 



"statement of borough debt. 

Mortgage to Mrs. Marsh's trustees 

Ditto to Mrs. Marsh 

Ditto to Mr. Cottingham 

Bond to churchwardens and overseers of the parish of; 

Southwold \ 

Ditto to the New Friendly society 



"DISBURSEMENTS. 

*. «. d. 

Paid Mn. Marsh's trustees a year's interest on JB7000 280 

Churchwardens of Southwold ditto £569. lis. Id. 28 9 6 

Mr. J. Cottingham ditto £400. 0$. Od. 20 

New Friendly Society ditto £900. 0*. Od. 15 

Mrs. Marsh, interest on £500 from date of mortgage to } i© ft © 

May 1838 ••• •• ... ■•• ... •••} 

A year's insurance 3 11 9 

Rev. H. W. R. Birch, a year's composition for modus } ^ n 

and tithes ... ...) 

Land-tax and quit-rents. Walpole farm 12 19 

B. Palmer's bills for auctions, advertisements, &c 39 2 11 

Subscription to breakwater fund 30 

Fee-form rent 11 5 4 

Police constables, their bills for duty on special occasions 7 12 
Jas. Maggs' bill for revising old list of ground rents, ) 

making schedule, &c 3 

Land-tax on pasture lands and town farm 11 19 3 

Poor rate 49 16 



P. Palmer, being a return of rent of marsh, and a consi- ) ,. fi . 

deration for improvements J 

The mayor, his salary 21 

The town clerk, ditto 40 

The sergeants, their salaries 20 
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Stought forward ••• ■•• ••• 

Paid police constables, their salaries 

Crier, his salary 

Treasurer, ditto 

James Sterry, ditto for attending sluices 

H. Carter's, ditto as goaler, from Christmas 1835, to ) 
••• »*• ••■ ••• ••• ••• 3 



£. «. 


d. 


645 7 


9 


20 





1 





10 10 





2 10 






Lady 1896 
Sundry tradesmen's bills for fencing in the common,-} 

alterations at the gaol-house, repairs at the breakwater, £ m ~ , „ 

the mill, work done at the cliff, and various bills leftf 

unpaid last year J 

Bills contracted by the late corporation, prior to January > 01 

1886 J 216 2 8 

Inspectors under the Watching and lighting Act, being j 

a balance of expenditure paid by them, over and above [ 61 9 9 

the amount collected by rate ) 

J. Jermyn, Esq. being a compensation for the loss of) «q ft ft 

the office of recorder ••• ... ... ... • j 

Sundry bills for repairs done at Walpole farm 22 14 6 

Stamps, stationary, printing, and postage 29 10 

Bills for ditch and wall work. 16 4 7 

Town clerk, his bill for solicitor's business 38 19 6 

Mr. James Magga, as a compensation for loss of the > 500 

office of coroner ... J 

Mrs. Marsh's solicitor, his bill and other charges relating ) on 17 s 

to the mortgage of £500 5 

Quit-rent, Reydon manor 16 

Surveyor's rate ... 6 5 

Peter Palmer, his bill for water cart 14 10 

Church-rate 8 4 

Expences attending the coronation festivities 24 19 2 

Balance in the hands of the treasurer 79 19 2 



£1673 9 9 



Audited, examined, and allowed to the let Sept., 1838, 
byue 



MOSES STORKEY-l MmJtt ^ mm 
R. R. BONIWELL J Audtt0rS ' 

DANIEL FULCHER— .Mayor's Auditor. 
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The third and only remaining return is entitled " reve- 
nue of the corporation at given periods from 1754 to 1838. 



Benacre land ~*~»M~ 
Blyford amraity ~~~ 
Common Jt manbes 
Gate-house. 
Gate-hoose- 
Groondi 



Haven spong ..-«»»■■■... 
HaTen intavut««NMM<M« 
Jail market .»-,.«..«—. 
Manh walls—™ 

mn. ri11TO ,. n . --imi . 

Manhci (Mir) nekmd 
Shops in market ^ 
Town field ~~~~~~ 
Wdpolefarm pitln 1688, 
Wforffii. 

Wharf, 
Chi 




1754 1799 1801 1821 1831 1888 



£. $. 4. 

5 

1 
80 





10 

a 3 




1 

6 








3 

1 

5 


4 
SI 
81 



3 10 





£. $. 

10 
lost 



13 


10 

15 

10 



1 10 
38 

iao o 

13 





0173 















8 











£. ». 

37 
lost 
0389 6 


13 


10 

OK 

10 



1 10 
80 

380 

16 







£. «. 

83 
lost 

B3 1 
3 10 
5 

17 14 


10 

S 

18 
36 14 
47 

301 8 
370 

13 


13 



£• *. t 
18 
lost 



£306 10 8 365 18 713 4 8 1057 3 



335 

1 

5 

30 



4 

4 

8 

18 

47 

46 

106 8 

380 

6 



18 

I960 3 



18 

lost 
449 16 



9 



35 



5 


16 
35 
47 
54 10 
65 
310 
16 10 

6 1 
15 



9 981 11 3 



A variety of other matters touching the corporate his- 
tory of Southwold, solicit notice and transmission from 
us. But we must forbear. The nature of our limits, 
which we have already exceeded, precludes us from the 
indulgence of expatiating over a field which has occupied 
much of our thoughts, and commended itself strongly to 
our deepest regards. Reflections upon the workings of 
the old corporate system, and speculation upon the im- 
provements which some classes of thinkers deem to be 
inseparable from the municipal reform bill, may not 
obtain expression from us, however urgently they might 
otherwise claim it. Still, a concluding observation or 
two may perhaps find admission where we would record 
it, as one of our heartiest and warmest wishes, that the 
changes consequent upon the new measure may operate 
well and be attended, as in the case of Southwold, with 
greater satisfaction and advantage and amity, than it would 
seem to have originated in other parts of the kingdom. 
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If the statements and views of such writers as Sergeant 
Mereweather be deserving of credit, Southwold would 
rank high among those other corporations which needed no 
such interference with their municipal constitution, as 
might infringe upon household suffrage. The learned ser- 
geant and his brother laborer in borough-history have 
maintained, that, " the separate jurisdiction from the 
" county which was given to Southwold, by the charter of 
" Henry the Seventh, and under which it has been most 
" effectively governed to the present day, affords one of the 
" best specimens of the practical effect of our ancient insti- 
" tutions, whilst unperverted and unabused, to be met with in 
" the kingdom, scarcely presenting an instance of a 
" criminal trial or civil law-suit for many years. Property 
" is respected and protected by the local administration of 
" the law, and order and good government preserved in 
" the most exemplary manner under the local authorities. 
" The observation " (it is contended,) " is material with 
" respect to Southwold — though other places may vie 
" with it in this particular — because, as there has been 
" no temptation, for parliamentary or political purposes, to 
" pervert or abuse its exclusive privileges, they have 
" continued in their original unaltered purity, and conse- 
" quently their efficacy can be distinctly ascertained/' 

The subject is one which, vexed (as it has been hereto- 
fore and still continues to be) by the most conflicting 
opinions, we have no desire to touch beyond the bounds of 
obligation which the office of the historian imposes. Party 
feelings we wish entirely to disclaim ; and with the animosi- 
ties which they cannot fail to originate, we would be for 
ever unconnected. Consistently with our impressions in 
this matter, we have spared neither pains nor expense to 
furnish our readers with mere information and points of 
fact, upon which each will found such conclusions as may 
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seem him good. Erroneous views, amongst the many 
which will present themselves, will no doubt be entertained 
in the case of the borough and corporation of Southwold, 
as in all other such cases. Sincerely should we rejoice to 
see " the bond of peace" remaining unbroken amongst those 
especially whom common interests, and local connexion, and 
reciprocal benefit, have already united. Such grounds of 
union, comprehensive and commanding though they be, are 
often most unaccountably lost sight of from very trifling 
causes. Just in proportion to the slightness of the cause 
will be the regret experienced, by some minds at least, 
concerning differences so originated ; and still more when 
any expression comes before the public which, as bearing 
upon these differences, may not be quite consistent with 
truth. It has fallen to our lot to meet with such an ex- 
pression embodied in an article in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. The writer undertaking, as it would appear, to 
review the publication of Mereweather and Stephens on 
Corporations — and affecting to correct an error of the 
learned Serjeant and his literary co-partner, goes on to repre- 
sent the corporation of Southwold as " notoriously liti- 
gious ! " 

We paused upon the expression ; and ruminating, as we 
then were, " the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," among the 
materials which we were just collecting for the History of 
Southwold and its Vicinity, we darted through the 
remaining passages with something like the eagerness 
which Paddy felt when he thought he should have found 
" a mare's nest" and have been put in immediate possession 
of" many a good foal" for his pains. But as our friend of 
" the Emerald isle " not unusually is, we were doomed to dis- 
appointment, not having had our anxieties compensated by 
the shadow of a reason adduced in support of the gratuitous 
representation. And now upon due investigation made* 
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and the best authorities having been sedulously consulted, we 
are bound historically to report as follows with respect to 
the charge " notoriously litigious" as anonymously volun- 
teered against the corporation of Southwold. 

It does not appear from any accounts whatever, or from 
existing records of whatever description relating to South- 
wold, that previous to the action against Wayth, to 
which allusion is made in the commissioner's report, the 
corporation had ever been engaged in a law-suit, certainly 
not for centuries. The suit, which we have named as the 
exception, was simply undertaken to protect the corporate 
property from unjustifiable aggressions, — from aggressions 
at least which die defendant did not so much as attempt 
to justify. 

We found, upon further enquiry, that the corporation of 
Southwold were the defendants in a tithe-suit, with the 
circumstances and compromise of which our sixth chapter 
will already have furnished the reader. That suit, so cir- 
cumstanced and so compromised, each party paying its own 
costs, supplied certainly no very corroborative evidence that 
the defendants in the suit were " notoriously litigious" 

Still more recently a suit, as we had discovered, was 
maintained with the corporation of Dunwich respecting 
a question of " manorial right" Here, as in the last case, 
which we thought might afford some grounds to have the 
charge of" litigious " proven, we were not to be satisfied 
with any thing short of the fullest investigation of all the 
particulars. The result was, however, very different from 
what we anticipated. We found that the suit alluded to had 
been instituted by Dunwich itself, not against the corpora- 
tion of Southwold, but against one of its officers of the name 
of Steny. The subject of ligation was a cask of whiskey en- 
tered in the Admiralty-court as having been found in the 
wash of the sea. The correctness of the entry having been 
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questioned and further inquiry instituted, it appeared 
that the cask, when found, had been grounded on shore. 
The corporation of Southwold accordingly conceded the 
right, and offered to pay the manorial fee upon groundage 
and all the expenses which had been incurred by Dunwich 
in asserting its claim. 

But no amount of concession or payment tendered by the 
" notoriously-litigious " Southwold, in satisfaction of no 
wrong, either inflicted or meditated, could reconcile her 
meek and peaceable neighbor. The action at law which 
was resorted to Southwold became forced to defend ; for 
what other alternative remained even to the most litigious of 
corporations, than to defend their officer, particularly when 
instructed by counsel so to do, and when the necessity of 
so doing was further increased by the circumstance of con- 
cessions having been made which were taken advantage of, 
to the prejudice and injury of their officer's case ? On the 
trial, evidence was given of an act of the officer which was 
inconsistent with his duty as an officer of Southwold, and 
a verdict was accordingly given against him. This verdict, 
which was appealed from, in consequence of points reserved 
for the consideration of the Court of King's Bench, was, to 
to the general surprise, confirmed ; and Mr. Sterry, the de- 
fendant, was sent to gaol. His release was effected by 
.means which the corporation of Southwold felt justified in 
adopting; while, as a lesson to the truly " litigious" and 
as an argument not very conclusive that the lesson was ex- 
clusively applicable to Southwold, the corporation of Dun- 
wich had to pay their own costs, amounting to upwards of 
one thousand pounds ! 

Suffice it to say, that such imputations as that which we 
have been called upon to notice, are often too lightly ha- 
zarded. Men, whether acting in their individual or social 
character, are fallible ; and, instead of being dealt severely 
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with by their equally-fallible fellows for those mistakes into 
which they may have fallen, they might reasonably expect to 
receive credit for acting to the best of their fallible judg- 
ment It were well if we all remembered that " the 
Searcher of hearts" alone can detect the hidden springs of 
our neighbor's conduct. Nor should we be likely to arrive 
at so many groundless or at least uncharitable conclusions, 
concerning the actions of others, did we but oftener reflect 
what severity of the divine justice, and what pressure of 
deserved punishment should be visited upon ourselves, for 
faults of which we are but little conscious, if the All-seeing 
Judge were to deal with us after the strictness which we are 
prone to use with one another. 

Whatever omissions or defects in office may be charge- 
able to the former corporation of Southwold, it is matter of 
fact, that a large portion of land, now covered with pasture, 
had been recovered by them from sea marshes ; that the 
corporate property had been much enlarged in their hands ; 
that in the course of seven years they spent upon public 
buildings and other local improvements, upwards of £3,171. 

Thus much at least might fairly be urged by any one who 
is cognizant of the facts of the case, in vindication of the 
corporators of Southwold under the former regime. But as 
to vindication of their proceedings from this pen of ours, we 
are satisfied of the applicability of the Mantuan's beautiful 
warning — 

" Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
" Tempus (Burgus) eget." 

JEn. N>. 2. 521. 

Moreover, should it hereafter be our painful lot to witness 
failure in those measures for local improvement, which we 
have hailed upon the part of our present worthy mayor and 
the councillors with whom he is associated, we shall be ctis* 
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posed to view it with the touching philosophy of the poet 
Burns. Concerning the failure which all would lament, 
and concerning the defaulter with whom most persons would 
sympathise, some such reflection as the following will not 
be unseasonable or uninstructive : — 

" But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 
" In proving, foresight may be vain ; 
" The best-laid schemes o* mice an' men 

" Gang aft a-gley 
" An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain 

" For promised joy." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



The accommodation which Southwold afforded for har- 
boring men of war and ships of the largest burthen, so 
recently as two hundred years ago, must be evident from 
the fact, that at the time of the Dutch war, this bay was 
used as the rendezvous of the British fleet. It was from 
Sole-bay, as it was formerly named, (being an abbreviation 
for Southwold bay,) that a squadron, under Captain 
Teddiman, sailed for Bergen, after war was first declared, 
(a.d. 1665). See Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, who was 
secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. 

" To the Duke of Arlbemarle," (writes this amusing but 
rather prolix diarist,) " I find a letter of the 12th from 
" Sole-bay, from my Lord Sandwich, of the fleets meet- 
'< ing with about eighteen more of the Dutch fleet, and his 
" taking most of them. And his messenger says they had 
" taken three after the letter was wrote and sealed ; which, 
" being twenty-one, and fourteen taken the other day, is 
" forty-five sail ; some of which are good, and others rich 
" ships." 
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We may further remark, that while dispatches were thus 
dated from Southwold, concerning the successes of the 
British flag, which floated once so triumphantly in our 
harbor, so it was our local authorities that had been com- 
missioned by the king in council during the progress of the 
war, to provide quarters at Southwold for the sick and 
wounded, and for safe custody of the prisoners. All this 
necessarily implies the existence in this town at that time 
of some kind of conveniences with which the neighboring 
sea-port towns might not have been so well supplied. 

The following is an extract of the commission dated from 
Whitehall, 11th November, 1664, just at the commence- 
ment of the Dutch war. 

" To our loving friends the hailifis of the town of South- 
wold. 

"After our hearty commendations, His Majesty, &c. 
" These are to will and require you to give all possible assist- 
" ance, &c. And particularly taking care for quarters for such 
" sick and wounded men as shall from time to time be se^t on 
" shore from on board any of his Majesty's dhips, as likewise 
" of fit places of security to keep such prisoners as shall be 
" sent, until they shall be otherwise disposed of. And also 
" for quarters of such sick and wounded of the enemy as 
" shall be sent on shore. It being left to the care of the 
" said commissioners to see all charges and expences con- 
cerning the same to be defrayed and paid. And you 
"are further required to give notice and take care the 
" ministers of the several parishes adjoining to those places 
" where any sick or wounded persons shall be billetted or 
" quartered, do frequently visit, pray with, and administer 
" such charitable and christian offices, as their necessities 
" and conditions shall require ; for which their reasonable 
" service and attendance they shall receive all due acknow- 
ledgment and encouragement from the said commis- 
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"sioners. Herein we expect and require your very 
" diligent and circumspect care and readiness upon all occa- 
** sions ; and so bid you heartily farewell." 

"From the Court of Whitehall, 

TheUthday of November, 1664. " 

Reminiscences op the Engagement at Southwold, 
between the combined fleets of the English and French on 
the one hand, and the Dutch on the other. 

The memorable victory which England obtained over the 
Dutch, (a. d. 1672,) is one of those historical reminiscences 
which connect Southwold and its vicinity with some of 
the most interesting British incidents. 

Southwold-bay, or as it was anciently abbreviated, " Sole- 
bay," is celebrated as the scene of an obstinate and 
sanguinary naval engagement. The fleets of Britain and 
of France were combined on the one hand against the 
Dutch fleet on the other. The former of 101 sail of men- 
of-war, besides fire ships and tenders, carrying 6,018 guns 
and 34,500 men. The latter, including fire ships and 
tenders, mustered 168, of which 91 were men-of-war* The 
commanders of the combined squadron were James, Duke 
of York, Count D'Etrees, and Earl of Sandwich. 
Against these were opposed on the side of the Dutch, De 
Ruyter, Blank art, and Van Ghent, accompanied by 
Cornelius De Witt, as deputy from the states. 

The English and French lay upon the bay in a very neg- 
ligent posture. Sandwich warned his brother commanders 
of their danger, but was answered by His royal Highness 
with an imputation upon his courage. The event proved 
how unjust were such suspicions, and how much the allies 
were indebted for their safety to the caution of the man 
who had been so groundlessly censured. Upon the appear- 
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bee of the enemy there was much trepidation, and the 

bined forces had to cut away some of their cables before 

ir ships could be got into readiness. Sandwich left room 

his comrades to disengage themselves by hastening out 

the bay. This judicious and well-timed movement 

irevented the destruction of the combined fleet by De 

ray ter's fire ships — a result which seemed inevitable from 

le false and crowded position in which the English com- 

landers had placed themselves. 

Having thus succeeded in disentangling his confederates, 
ke despised Sandwich rushed into the battle, determined to 
►nquer or die. By presenting himself at every post of 
ex, he drew towards him the fiercest shocks and bravery 
his opponents. The entire squadron of Van Ghent was 
us encountered single-handed. But the intrepidity of 
idwich proved to be more than a match for the Dutch 
iral, whom he slew with his own hand, sinking a man- 
war and three other of the enemy's vessels. At this 
ment of unequalled success, his battered ship was 
ppled and fired. Of the thousand brave hands that 
ed his crew, but a small portion remained. His 
cers were all cut down, and himself surrounded with 
Still was he thundering in the midst of the enemy 
being vainly solicited to provide for his safety; and 
r hen his burning vessel could no longer afford him fighting 
>m, he boldly flung himself into the sea, and exposed by 
gallant conduct, even in death, the rashness of the 
"censure which impugned his bravery. 

In the mean time the Duke of York was hotly pressed 
J>y De Ruyter; and so fiercely and obstinately was the 
dispute maintained between them, that of thirty-two 
actions in which his royal highness had been engaged, he 
declared this to be the sharpest and longest. His ship 
became disabled — himself overpowered by numbers — and 
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the enemy so sanguine by reason of his seemingly hopeless 
condition, that had not Sir Joseph Jordan come to his aid, 
the Duke must have shared the fate of Sandwich. Twice, 
during the heat of the battle, he was forced to desert the 
ships in which he fought, in consequence of the damage 
and loss of men which they successively suffered. Night 
at last brought this well-contested engagement to a close, 
in which the loss on both sides was nearly equal and very 
great. It may be judged to what an extent the Dutch 
fleet received injury, from the fact that the publication of 
their loss was forbidden by the states. The French ships 
scarcely took any share in the action, but for the most part 
kept out of the reach of danger. It is supposed that they 
had received secret orders to stand aloof and to spare their 
hands, that the Dutch and English might be weakened by 
mutual animosity. At all events, whatever efforts they 
made seemed rather intended to counterwork, than to 
succour, the British arms. Notwithstanding the inequality 
of numbers, and the desertion which occasioned it, the in- 
trepidity of our seamen forced the enemy to seek their safety 
in flight — though they fought even in flight. The victory 
on our side was dearly bought. But it would doubtless 
have been more complete, had it not been for the merry- 
making which the Englishmen kept upon the day preceding 
the engagement, being Whitsun-Monday. Many of their 
officers and sailors were in consequence prevented from 
helping their comrades, they themselves being left on shore 
where they had been keeping holiday without apprehension, 
and the enemy having made their appearance so suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

The Southwolders, who were anxiously watching on 
shore, were precluded by a thick fog from beholding the 
events of this well-fought day. But the unceasingly-ascend- 
ing smoke, the constant roaring of the guns, and the 
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quickly-repeated concussions, which shook them in their 
houses and standing-places, held them, as it were, well-bound 
by excitement and panic. Under these impressions they 
were induced, as the day advanced, to muster a strong 
guard that, in case of a defeat by sea, Southwold might be 
prepared to give a warm reception to the enemy on shore. 
From a similar feeling, they prevented the country people 
who had flocked into the town to behold the fight 
from repassing the bridge, before victory was decided 
in favor of England. 

We subjoin the copy of a rare and curious document, 
giving a more detailed account of the engagement at South- 
wold. The original is a letter written a few days after the 
event, and on the very spot, and was addressed to the com- 
mander-in chief by one of the surviving officers. Let it 
speak for itself: — 

Copy Of " A TRUE RELATION OF THE ENGAGEMENT of 

" his majesty's fleet, under the command of his royal high- 
" ness, with the Dutch fleet, May 28, 1672." 

" My Lord, 

" The frequent commands I have received from your 
" lordship for an account of our late engagement, exact 
" enough to be made public, do at last end in this following 
" narration, which had been sent you sooner, if the weather, 
" and many other accidents that seaman are liable to, had 
" not hindered us from having such accounts from every 
" flag, as were necessary to make up one fit for your lord- 
" ship and those you intend to impart it to, whom I will 
" suppose to be land men, for my own excuse. For if I 
" were to give such a relation as would fully satisfy seamen, 
" the terms themselves, concerning tacking and wind, &c. 
" without anything material relating to the matter, would 
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" be too voluminous to expect it should find a reader out of 
" Wapping or Rothorith. All that I pretend to is brevity and 
" truth ; for the first I must make it good as I can ; for the 
" other I have such witnesses as are unquestionable. 

" Our whole fleet being at anchor in Southwold bay, 
" taking in water, on Tuesday, the 28th of May, betwixt 
" two and three o'clock in the morning, the wind E. by N. 
" a small gale, one of our scouts came in, giving the usual 
" signals of seeing the enemy ; upon which, his royal high- 
" ness immediately gave those of weighing anchor, and get- 
" ting under sail, which was performed with all the speed 
" possible, considering the short warning ; for before seven 
" the whole blue squadron were a-head of the red, and the 
" white a-stern ; in which order, and at which time, the 
" battle began, the enemy having the wind of us ; the squa- 
" dron under Bankaert being the van of their fleet, attacked 
" the French, which made the rear of ours, they both sepa- 
" rated themselves from both their fleets, and so continued 
" engaged out of our sight almost the whole day, sailing to 
"the southward. At first Bankaert came briskly down 
" upon Monsieur d'Estrees ; but afterwards finding it too 
" hot, kept a great distance. The Earl of Sandwich with 
" the blue squadron in the van of our fleet was attacked by 
" Van Ghent, in the rear of theirs, and endeavouring to get 
" the wind of the enemy, found so great opposition, that 
" after having sunk a man-of-war which laid him on board, 
" having above half his men killed, his ship wholly disabled, 
" and having put off the third, which burnt her ; the only 
" ship we lost the whole day — his lordship, and all the 
" officers, except Capt. Haddock, being lost with her ; of 
" which some few ordinary men that were saved by swim- 
" ming to our ships and boats, give us no further account. 

" The Henry, that was one of her seconds, commanded 
" by Capt. Digby, son of the Earl of Bristol, having put off 
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" several fireships, most of her men, her captain, and 
" almost all her inferior officers slain, fell into the hands of 
" the Dutch ; but was in a little time retaken, and sent 
" safe into harbor by Capt. Strickland in the Plymouth. 

" Sir Joseph Jordan, vice-admiral of the blue, pursued 
" the design which his admiral did not live to finish, and 
" succeeded in it, getting the wind of the enemy, which he 
" and his division kept the rest of the day. 

" The body of their fleet commanded by Monsieur de 
" Ruyter attacked the body of ours, commanded by his 
" royal highness. De Ruyter was accompanied by Van 
" Esse, another admiral, and his seconds, which all at a con- 
" venient distance fired upon the prince, who being to wind- 
" ward of her own division, could receive little or no 
" assistance from them. The captain, Sir John Cox, killed ; 
" the main-top mast, flag-staff, and standard being shot 
" down, and the ship entirely disabled in three hours' time, 
"his royal highness thought it convenient to change his 
" ship ; so that about ten o'clock, being attended by Mon- 
" sieur Blanckfort, myself, Mr. Ashton, Monsieur du Puys 
" and John Thompson, his best pilot, he went on board the 
" St. Michael, Sir Robert Holmes, commander ; and there 
" put up a new standard, which because of the great smoak, 
" could not be seen well enough to be attended to by his 
" division. About this time, the Royal Katherine, newly 
" come from the river with fresh men, and wanting many of 
" the conveniences necessary for her defence, was boarded 
" and taken by the enemy ; her captain, Sir John Chichely, 
" being carried prisoner on board their ships; but the enemy 
" leaving no great number of men in her, they were after- 
14 wards overpowered by ours, who carried the Dutch that 
" had taken her prisoners and the ship safe into harbor. 
" His royal highness continued on his way, attended by 
" the Phenix, capt. Le Neue, commander, on head of him 
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" and the Fairfax, capt. Leg, commander, and the Vic- 
" tory, the Earl of Ossory, commander, close a-stern ; till 
" afterwards captain Berry in the Resolution, and Sir 
" Fretcheville Holies in the Cambridge, came also on head 
" of us, but were both very soon disabled ; the latter 
" having also lost her commander, the Earl of Ossory 
" in the Victory, took their places ; the engagement being 
"very hot all this time: towards five in the evening his 
" royal highness observing his ship to sail heavily, the 
" London, and many of the vice-admiral's division, having 
" overtaken the St. Michael, found upon enquiry that she 
" had six foot water in the hold : so that with the same 
" company he brought thither, except his pilot, who was 
" killed there, he carried his standard on board the London, 
" Sir Edward Spragg, commander; where after fighting 
" an hour or two with the ships to windward, they were 
" forced to bear down, and gave opportunity to the Duke 
" and Sir Joseph Jordan to joyn ; at which time De 
" Ruyter put out a signal, upon which all his fleet bore 
" down to joyn the Zealanders, who with others had engaged 
" the French all day ; who being to leeward did as well as 
" it was possible for them to do with the distance. The 
" Dutch being to windward, kept from them. Thus 
" ended the battle and the day ; the Duke with about thirty 
" sail kept to windward of the Dutch all night, standing to 
" the south-east, and found himself still so the next morn- 
" ing, and so continued till about six o'clock ; when 
" seeing some ships a-stern, upon supposition they where 
" the remainders of our fleet, his royal highness tacked 
" and stood with them, and found them to be as he guessed, 
" and the whole French squadron with them. About seven 
" he returned to his own ship as well refitted as was possi- 
" ble, by the care of Captain Narbrough. 

" About ten the whole of the fleet were together, and 
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" about twelve we saw the Dutch standing after us. Upon 
u which we tacked, having the weather-gage, and stood to 
" them, in hopes of engaging them presently ; but when the 
" van of our fleet was come up to the body of theirs, they 
" tacked, and stood back towards their own coasts. Notwith- 
" standing which, we had certainly engaged them, had we not 
"been prevented, about three o'clock, by a sudden fog, 
" which lasted till six 5 and though it then cleared up, it blew 
" so fresh, and was so late, and so near their banks, that we 
" did not think it safe to attack them ; but continued sailing 
"by them almost within cannon-shot till nine at night. 
" When, being within a league of the oyster-bank, off the 
" coast of Zealand, we tacked and stood till three in the 
" morning to the north-west, at which time we stood back 
" till six, to see if we could perceive the enemy, which not 
" discovering we anchored till the afternoon, then we got 
" under sail, and stood back to our own coast, being very 
" stormy weather. 

" As for our losses, besides the Royal James, there is not 
" one ship lost ; though several commanders slain ; the Earl 
rt of Sandwich, Mr. Digby, capt. of the Henry, Sir Fretche- 
" ville Holies, capt of the Cambridge, Sir J. Cox, capt. of 
" the Prince, capt. Pearce of the St. George, capt. Water- 
" worth of the Anne, capt. Hannam of the Triumph, capt. 
" Yennes of the Alice, and Francis Fireship, and Mon- 
" sieur de la Rabiniere, rear-admiral of the French, capt. 
" Elliot of the York, capt. Ludman of the Monck, and two 
" of the French capts., Monsieur des Ardans, and Monsieur 
" du Mesnou, are wounded; several lieutenants and inferior 
" officers are killed, whose names it were too tedious abusi- 
" ness to set down. Of the volunteers of note, my lord 
"Maidstone, Mr. Montague, Mr. Richard Nicholls, and 
" Mr. Roger Vaughan, both of his royal highness's bed- 
" chamber, Mr. Trevanian, his gentleman usher, Sir Philip 
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" Cartwright, Sir Charles Harbord, capt. Bromley, capt. 
" Bennett, Mr. Cotterell, capt. Burgh, capt. Barry, Mr. 
"Napier, brother to a Scotch lord of that name, Mr. 
" Bowles, le Chevalier de Serand, and le Chevalier de Bezy, 
" are killed ; and if there are any others, their names are 
" not yet come to our knowledge. Mr. Tufton, Monsieur 
" le Compt de Canaples, le Chevalier de Chasteaumourant, 
" Monsieur Escorbiac, Mr. Wren, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
" Howard, Mr. Skelton, and Mr. Hall, are all wounded. 
" Mr. May hath lost his arme. 

" The advantage we have over the enemy consists in a 
" man-of-war taken, of 48 guns, called the Steveren, com- 
"manded by one Elzevir; another taken, but afterwards 
"sunk, (being leaky,) of 52 guns, called the Joshua, 
" commanded by John Dyke ; a third sunk by the Earl of 
" Sandwich ; a fourth by Sir Edward Spragg, both betwixt 
" 60 and 70 guns ; a fireship taken, and we forced them to 
" spend most of the rest, without doing us any damage. 
" We have very good grounds to believe we have sunk more, 
" and amongst the rest a flag-ship. But thinking it better 
" to err on the modest side, I only write matters of fact ; 
" and, lest I should break my word in the other article, (I 
" mean of brevity,) I humbly kiss your hands, and am, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most faithful 

and most obedient servant, 

H. Savile." 
"From on board the Prince, 
near the middle-around, June 6, 1672. 

" The writer of this letter could not think fit to mingle 
" in his relation, any expressions of his royal highness's 
" personal behaviour, because it was prepared for his own 
(( sight. But it is most certain, that never any prince, or 
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" it may be as truly said, any private person, was in an ac- 
" tion of war exposed to more danger from the beginning 
" to the end of it ; his conduct and presence of mind equal- 
" ling his fearless courage, and carrying him to change his 
" ship three times ; setting up the royal standard in each of 
u them to animate his own men, and to brave the enemy." 

" Since writing of this letter, is brought in an account of 
" the killed and wounded. 

" The number killed amounting at the most to between 
" seven and eight hundred, and the wounded to about as 
" many ; besides those that were lost in the royal James. 
" The losses on the part of the enemy are in this particu- 
" lar, as in all others, kept very secret ; only they do own, 
" from all hands, that they have had as many men killed 
" and wounded in this engagement, as in any two battles 
"before." 

We subjoin the following extract from Campbell's Naval 
History of Or eat Britain, vol. 2, page 189. 

" The French king, that he might seem to perform his 
" treaty with the English better than that which in the for- 
"mer war he made with the Dutch, sent the Count 
" D'Estrees, vice-admiral of France, with a large squadron, 
" to join the English fleet. He arrived at St. Helen's on the 
" 3rd of May, and immediately afterwards the king went 
" down to Portsmouth ; and to shew his confidence in his 
'* new ally, went on board the ship of the French admiral, 
" where he remained some hours. Our fleet in a short 
"time sailed to the Downs, the Duke of York as High Ad- 
" miral, wearing the Red, and the Earl of Sandwich, the 
" Blue. Soon after, the French squadron joined them, their 
" admiral bearing the White flag. And the fleet consisted 
" of one hundred and one sail of men of war, besides fire- 
" ships and tenders. Of these the English had sixty-five 
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" ships of war, and on board them four thousand ninety- 
" two pieces of cannon and twenty three thousand, five 
" hundred and thirty men. The French squadron consisted 
" of thirty-six sail, on board of which were one thou- 
" sand, nine hundred and twenty-six pieces of cannon, and 
" about eleven thousand men. The Dutch in the mean time 
" were at sea with a very considerable fleet, consisting of 
" ninety-one stout men of war, fifty-four fireships, and 
" twenty-three yachts. 

" The English fleet were at anchor in Sole-bay on the 
" 28th of May, when the Dutch fell in with them. And if 
" they had not spent too much time in council, had certainly 
" surprised them. As it was, many of the English cap- 
" tains were first to cut their cables in order to get time 
" enough into the line of battle. The engagement began 
" between seven and eight in the morning, when De Ruyter 
"attacked the Red squadron in the centre, and engaged 
" the admiral, on board of which was His royal highness 
" the Duke of York for two hours, forcing his highness at 
" last to remove to another ship. The Dutch captain, Van 
"Brackell, attacked the Earl of Sandwich in the royal 
" James ; and when they were engaged, almost all the 
" squadron of Van Ghent fell upon the Earl's ships. His 
" lordship behaved with amazing intrepidity, killed admiral 
" Van Ghent himself, sunk three fire-ships, a man of war, &c. 

Combined fleet of England and France in the battle of 
Southwold-bay : —English ships of war, sixty Jive. 
Hands on board, twenty three thousand, Jive hundred, and 
thirty. Pieces of cannon, four thousand, and ninety two. 
French ships of war, thirty six. Hands on board, 
eleven thousand. Cannon, one thousand, nine hundred, and 
twenty six. Total amount of English and French: — 
hands, 34,530. cannon, 6,018. 
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Dutch Fleet. — Men of war, ninety-one. Fireships, 
fifty-four. Yachts, twenty three. Total, one hundred and 
sixty-eight. Number of hands and pieces of cannon, 
not known. 

The following anonymous morceau, which was composed 
in reference to the battle, may not be uninteresting to some 
of our readers. It is entitled " a merry song on the Duke's 
late glorious success over the Dutch in Southwold-bay," 
and was much admired by other generations of South- 
wolders, a recommendation which we are confident will 
have its weight with many of their successors, even in this 
more refined age of poetical attainment. 

" One day as I was sitting still 
Upon the side of Dunwich hill, 

And looking on the ocean, 
By chance I saw De Ruyter's fleet 
With royal James's squadron meet ; 
In sooth it was a noble treat 

To see that brave commotion." 

" I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 

Their number or their tonnage ; 
But this I say, the noble host 
Right gallantly did take his post, 
And covered all the hollow coast 

From Walderswyck to Dunwich." 

" The French who should have joined the Duke, 
Full far a-stern did lag and look, 

Although their hulls were lighter ; 
But nobly faced the Duke of York, 
Though some may wink and some may talk ; 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk 

To buffet with De Ruyter." 

" Well might you hear their guns, I guess, 
From Sizewall-gap to Easton-ness, 
The show was rare and sightly ; 
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They battered without let or stay, 
Until the evening of that day ; 

'Twas then the Dutchmen ran away 

The Duke had beat them tightly.** 

" Of all the battles gained at sea, 
This was the rarest victory 

Since Philip's grand Armada; 
I will not name the rebel Blake, 
He fought for Honon Cromwell's sake, 
And yet was forced three days to take 

To quell the Dutch bravado." 

" So now we've seen them take to flight 
This way and that, where'er they might, 

To windward or to leeward ; 
Here's to king Charles and here's to James, 
And here's to all the captains' names ; 
And here's to all the Suffolk dames ; 

And here's the house of Stuart." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Some brief account of such natural productions as are 
common to Southwold and its vicinity, is the next matter 
which, consistently with our self-prescribed arrangement 
in the first chapter of this work, demands our attention. 
Most willingly, however, do we pause in our purpose to 
make room for a list of some of the coins which were found 
at Southwold and Easton. The whole collection, which 
includes, with many others not here enumerated, a variety 
of curious relics, is in the possession of Mr. Candler, jun., 
who begs us to intimate, that he will have great pleasure in 
submitting them to the inspection of any visitor whose taste 
and pursuits may lead him to desire it. On one of those 
occasions, it seems, when the tides at Southwold, unim- 
peded by any breakwater, could vent all their rage upon 
the defenceless cliffs — the upper stratum of the soil was 
washed from the Gun-hill and exposed to view many 
ancient coins, amongst which were the following : — 

Roman— large brass size 1-jV inch. 
Obverse* — imp. caes. domit. avg. germ. cos. xi. cens. 

PERP. P. P. 

R&erse. — A winged female figure having both hands on a 
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a globe, standing on a pedestal ; a woman at the base 
weeping, s. c. 

LARGE COPPER SIZE lW INCH. 

Obv. — IMP. CAES. DOMIT. AVG. GERM. COS. XI. CENS. POT. 
P. P. 

Rev. — A man partly in armour holding a spear in his left 
hand, with his right foot on a prostrate man. s. c. 

MIDDLE COPPER SIZE 1-fo INCH. 
Obv. — ... CLAVDIVS. CAESAR. AVG. T. M. ... 

Rev. — libertas. avgvsta. A female standing, holding a 
balance in her right hand. s. c. 

MIDDLE BRASS SIZE 1-|V INCH. 
Obv. — IMP. CAES. M. ANT. GORDIANVS. AVG. 

Rev. — victoria, avg. A winged figure having in her 
right hand a ring. s. c. 

SMALL SILVER SIZE -fr INCH. 
Obv. — IMP. TRAIAN. AVG. RENAX. TR. P. COS. C P. R. 

Rev. — s. p. q. R. optimo. principi. A standing figure. 

MIDDLE COPPER SIZE 1-jV INCH. 
Obv. — SER. SVLP. GALBA. CAESAR. 

Rev. — libertas. pvblica. A figure holding a patera in 
its right hand. s. c. 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -ft- INCH. 
Obv. — CONSTANTINVS. IVN. NOB. C. 

Rev. — gloria, exercitvs. Two military standards be- 
tween two soldiers. 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -fa INCH. 
Obv. — CONSTANTINVS. P. P. AVG. 
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Rev. — gloria, exercitvs. A labarum between two 
soldiers. 

SHALL COPPER SIZE -fo INCH. 
Obv. — IMP. CONSTANTINVS. MAX. AVG. 

Rev. — gloria, eter. repvblioe. Two figures having 
wings, with an altar and vot. p. p. between them. 
Sixteen others of the same reign with different types 
and legends. 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -fa INCH. 
Obv. — FL. IVL. CONSTANTIVS, NOB. C. 

Rev. — gloria, exercitvs. Exergue pl& Two soldiers 
leaning on their shields, each holds an erect spear in his 
hand ; two standards are set up between them. 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -fa INCH. 
Obv. IMP. C. CARAVSIVS. A. F. AVG. 

Rev. — victoria, avg. A figure of victory. 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -& INCH. 
Obv. — THEODORA. AVG. 

Rev. — pietas. A figure carrying a child in its arms* 

SMALL COPPER SIZE -fa INCH. 
Obv. — IMP. C. VICTORINVS. P. F. AVG. 

Rev. — providentia. avg. A figure holding in its left 
hand a cornucopia, in its right a staff. 

TWO SMALL COPPER SIZE -^ INCH. 
Obv. — C. PIVESV. TETRICVS. AVG. 

Rev. — spes. avgg. A skeleton figure. 

TWO SMALL COPPER SIZE -ft- INCH. 
Obv. — IMP. C. VICTORINVS. P. F. AVG. 

Rev. — salvs. avg. A figure of victory. 
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SMALL COPPER SIZE -fa INCH. 
Obv. PROBVS. P. F. AVG. 

Rev. — adventvs. avg. Exergue rz. A figure on horse- 
back. 

TWO SMALL COPPER SIZE -^ INCH. 
Obv. — VRBS. ROMA. 

Rev. — The wolf suckling two infants, with two stars above. 

Exergue t. n. p. 
Also many other Roman coins of various sizes and types. 

English and Scotch : — 

ALEXANDER III. OF SCOTLAND — 8ILVER PENNY. 

Obv. — ALEXANDER. DEI. GRA. 
Rev. — SCOTIORVM. REX. 

HENRY I* — PENNY OF SILVER. 

Obv. — HENRIC. REX. ANGL. 

Rev. — hen remainder illegible. 

HENRY II— TWO PENNIES OF SILVER. 

Obv. HENRICVS. REX. 

Rev. — ON. CANT. 

HENRY III.~~PENNY. 

Obv. HENRICVS. REX III. 

Rev. — henri. on. lvnde. without the sceptre. Another 
of the same with the sceptre. 

Pennies of silver, of the three first Edwards, from the mints 
at Durham, Bristol, York, Lincoln, Kingston, St. 
Edmund's Bury, Canterbury. 

EDWARD III.~~HALFPENNY OF SILVER. 
Obv. — EDWARDVS. REX. 
Rev. — VILLA. KINGY. 
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EDWARD IV. 

Groat and half groat of Canterbury and London mints. 

HENRY VII. AND VIII. 

Pennies, half groat, groat, and sixpence. 

ELIZABETH. 

Pennies, twopence, threepence, and sixpence. 

JAMES I. 

Farthings of copper, pennies and twopence of silver, fifteen- 
shilling piece of gold, found on removing the soil from 
the bottom of the river near its mouth. 

Coins and relics found on the sand at the base of Easton 
cliff, under the same circumstances as they are at 
Southwold Gun-hill. 

EDWARD THE ELDER— PENNY OF SILVER. 
Obv. — EDPARD. REX. AL60R. 

Rev. — ealdoar. on. lvnd. Quartered by the double 
cross and a bird in each. 

CANUTE. — PENNY OF SILVER. 

Obv. CNVT. REX. 

Rev. EDRED. ON. LVND. 

EDWARD I., II. 9 AND HI. 

Pennies of silver from the mints at London, Canterbury, 
Lincoln, Durham, and Berwick. 

EDWARD III. 

Groat and half groat of the London mint. 

RICHARD II. QUARTER, OR FERLING NOBLE OF GOLD. 

Obv. RICARD % DEI % GRA % REX % ANGL % 

Rev. — EXALTABITOR % IN { GLORIA % 
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HENRY V. 

Groat of London mint, groat and half groat of Calis mint. 

HENRY VI. 

Groat and half groat of London mints. 

MARY. 

Two groats before her marriage. — Two metal instruments 
similar to those figured in Gardner's Dunwich, which 
he calls " Balesta," but which are now believed to have 
been the upper part of a pouch, purse, or wallet. 

A ROHAN GLADIATOR IN COPPER H INcH HIGH. 
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CHAPTER X. 



We are indebted to Captain Henry Alexander for the 
following list of the Organic Remains of Southwold and 
its vicinity, as well as for the account of that most interest- 
ing deposit called crag, which can be so well examined at 
Eastern, Wangford, and Bulchamp. Our obliging contri- 
butor informs us, concerning that beautiful deposit named 
by Mr. Charlesworth, Coralline crag, that it is to be found 
in great abundance in the neighborhood of Aldborough, and 
which crag extends for many miles along the coast to 
Orford and inland. To this gentleman's scientific labors we 
are indebted for the first notice of this deposit. 

At Lowestoft occasionally are exposed for sale Ammo- 
nites, Belemnites, Gryphoea, Ostrea, Trigonia, and some 
fragments of bones. These fossils are supposed to be found 
in the clay-pits in the neighborhood of the town of Lowes- 
toft, and are brought from Pakefield cliff. The sea-shore 
at Lowestoft yields beautiful cornelians and agates, and also 
some fine specimens of Alcyonia : some most beautiful pieces 
of amber and jet are dredged up by the fishing-boats. Mr. 
Oowing, Stationer, &c. has generally for sale some fine spe- 
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cimens. The cliffs at Pakefield and Kessingland are 
principally composed of loam, marl, and clay, resting 
upon a blue clay. From these cliffs have been procured 
many fine elephants' teeth, with large fragments of tusks 
and bones ; the remains of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
stag, horse, ox, pig, &c. Capt. Alexander, who cheer- 
fully invites an examination of his large and very splendid 
collection, possesses a fragment of the jaw of a bear with 
three teeth, from these cliffs. The shells are not nume- 
rous; there are as follow; trijonia, clavalata, ostrea- 
deltoides, gryphsea obliquata, incurva plagistoma — many 
species of ammonites and belemnites, also numerous 
bouldered vertebrae of Saurians. There is a civil and 
obliging person, whose name is Davey, who lives on the 
edge of the cliff at Kessingland, collects and sells the 
curiosities from the cliff, and various others washed up 
by the sea. 

The most interesting deposit in the neighborhood of 
Southwold is " the crag" After a gale of wind from the 
north or north-west, the crag at Easton cliff is generally 
well exposed. There are occasionally four or five distinct 
strata, each containing its own peculiar shells and fossils in 
great numbers, although there is scarcely a stratum in which 
all the fossils are not to be found. This crag, in fact the 
whole cliff, rests upon a blue clay, which clay is rich in 
bones and teeth, &c. of various animals. Easton cliff com- 
mences about one mile and a quarter north of Southwold, and 
is in length about one mile and a half. The south end of it 
consists of a highly-ferruginous sand, in which is not now to 
be seen a fragment of a shell, although we are informed by 
a very intelligent person, that he has seen it full of the more 
common shells belonging to the crag. This ferruginous sand 
is continued about a quarter of a mile, when the cliff assumes 
a totally different character. The upper part then consists 
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of a vast body of diluvium shingle and sand, a little but not 
very firmly cemented with oxyde of iron. Under this dilu- 
vium are various strata of shingle and sand, some much con- 
torted, others regularly dipping north and south ; these are 
intermixed with loam, clay, and large masses of highly- 
ferruginous sand rock. 

Approaching that part of the cliff in which the crag is 
first seen, the strata become more decided in their compo- 
nent parts ; and the northern end of the cliff is principally 
loam, marl, and a blue clay. But so much of this cliff is 
washed into the sea every high tide, that it is continually 
changing its appearance. This crag is also to be seen in two 
pits in Wangford, three miles from Southwold, and one at 
Bulchamp, five miles from Southwold: these pits are par- 
ticularly interesting, We are not aware of any other loca- 
lity, except a pit at Thorp near Sizewell. This crag is not 
the same as the " red crag" of Suffolk, with which for many 
years it has been associated. Mr. E. Charlesworth, how- 
ever, has at last pointed out its proper situation, and named 
it mammiferous crag ; the remains of mammalia never hav- 
ing been found in the red crag. This gentleman, alluding 
to his mammiferous crag, says, " it may be most advanta- 
geously examined in the immediate neighborhood of Nor- 
wich, at Southwold, and Thorp common, near Aldborough. 
This stratum, as regards relative age, may be looked upon 
as holding a station intermediate between the red crag and 
those deposits in which the testaceous remains appear to 
belong almost exclusively to existing species of molusca." — 
Vide Mag. of Nat. Hist. No. 13, Jan. 1838. 

Mr. Lyell, who has lately written a most interesting 
paper on the relative ages of the tertiary deposits, commonly 
called crag, in Norfolk and Suffolk, and which will shortly 
appear in the above-named magazine, conducted by £. 
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Charlesworth, Esq. F. G. S., &c. has in that paper named 
this deposit " the Norwich crag/ 9 probably from the great 
body of this interesting deposit lying in the neighborhood 
of that city. Therefore, the Norwich or mammiferous crag 
is one and the same deposit ; and the crag of this neighbor- 
hood and the pit in Thorp is the same. Of the shells of 
this deposit Mr. Lyell states that there are 112 well-defined 
species. 

In the Norwich beds the recent species of fresh water 
and marine testacea, amount to between 50 and 60 per 
cent* and are nearly all British shells ; in the red crag there 
are only 30 per cent., and in the coralline but twenty. From 
the numerical proportion of recent testacea, Mr. Lyell in- 
fers that the coralline, and red crag belong to his Miocene 
division of the tertiary series, and the Norwich strata to his 
older Pliocene. Vide Athenceum for May, No. 604, page 
396. 

The beach of Southwold is rich in agates, cornelians, 
alcyonites, of the latter many of them beautifully displayed 
amber and jet. The two lapidaries here have generally for 
sale a quantity of tbe above-named alcyonites, &c. &c. It 
is a matter of regret, as it has been of complaint, by our 
respected correspondent, that many of his friends who have 
visited this town from considerable distances on purpose to 
purchase crag fossils, have not been able to procure any 
except the most common ; one lapidary in particular, it is 
stated, who could afford to provide these beautiful and in- 
teresting fossils, will not employ any one to make collec- 
tions for him, (which he could so easily do,) to the great 
injury of the town and himself, as many have said they 
should not trouble themselves to visit the town again to 
meet with disappointment. This is an evil which ought to 
be remedied, if indeed it be such an injury to the town, and 
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if a trifling subscription might be raised to enable some 
industrious man to collect, and have ready for sale, these 
fossil** Thorp pit has been already mentioned ; it lies be- 
tween Sizewell and Aldborough in the common. The coral- 
line crag is to be seen at low water at Thorp. It is broken 
up for building and other similar purposes. A very in- 
teresting walk to geologists it is from this pit to Aldbo- 
rough. There are three coralline crag pits to visit before 
reaching the town; this crag is very rich in its various 
corals, shells, echini, &c. There is a field with a cot- 
tage in the middle of it, having a pit at the end of the 
building, which pit is very rich in the casts of the voluta 
Lamberti, some of them very large ; the people residing in 
the cottage have been advised to collect what fossils they 
could, and they would be certain to find customers. This 
pit is also rich in various minute fossils, &c. We are not 
aware of any red crag in the immediate neighborhood of 
Aldborough, but there are several pits within two or three 
miles of the town ; therefore, there is little doubt the red 
crag will be found in some of them. The coralline crag 
contains between 300 and 400 species of shells. Aldbo- 
rough has also its lapidary. In Mr. Smith's shop may 
always be seen a beautiful display of agates, recent shells, 
minerals, amber, &c. ; but few fossil shells. There are 
beautiful agates, pebbles, and alcyonites, &c. also to be 
found on the shore. 

In capt. Alexander's accompanying paper is a catalogue 
of some of the shells and fossils in his collection, which he 
found in the crag in the neighborhood of Southwold. A 
splendid specimen of a molar of the narrow-toothed masto- 
don was dredged up off this town, June 1839, it weighs 
31bs, and three quarters, and is nearly perfect ; this is also 
in that gentleman's collection. 
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Balands 

Pholas 

Solen 

Mya 

Mactia 

Corbula 

Saxicava 

Tellina 

Lucina 

Astarte 

Cyrena 

Cyprina 

Venus 

Cardium 

Nucula 

Mytilus 

Pecten 

Patella 

Infundibulum 
Bulla 

Auricula 
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tesselatus 

balanoides 

cylindrica 

siliqua 

arenaria 

lata 

subovate 

truncata 

magna 

Listeri 

ovalis 

alata 

minuta 

obliqua 

calcaria 

ovata 

obtusa 

prsetenuis 

striata 

antiquata 

divaricata 

mitis 

plana 

antiquata 

trigonula, newsp. 

fequalis 

ovata 

eduliura 

angustetum 

Cobboldia 

oblonga 

nitens 

antiquorum 

alaeformis 

sulcatus 

gracilis 

princeps 

sequalis 

clypeum 

minuta 

cylindrica 



Auricula ventricosa 

myosotis 

Helix hispida 

turonensis, new sp. 

Paludina lenta 



impura 



Cyclostoma ... acutum 
Tomatella .... striata 

ventricosa 

one not named, new 

Valvata priscinalis [sp. 

Lymnea palustris 

Planorbis corneus 

one not named, new 

Narica glaucinoides [sp. 

solida 

Scalaria similis 

decussata 

minuta 

Trochus nitens 

Littorina littoria 

carinatus 



ventricosus 

bicarinatus 

sulcatus 

elongatus 

semicostatus 

rudis 

minuta 



Fusus alveolatus 

turricula 

Murex striatus 

elongatus 

pullus 

angulatus 

Buccinum tenerum 

junceum 

buccinoides 

Volute Lamberti — with 

some other shells not classed 
Cnistecea pincers of crabs 
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The remains of vertebral animals in Capt. Alexander's 
collection from the crag, are as follow : — 

Elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, stag, horse, deer, pig, 
mouse, birds, whale, with various other fish. The same 
industrious observer of nature further informs us, that some 
few mammiferous remains have lately been discovered in 
the red crag. 

A fragment of a jaw, containing a tooth, has lately been 
found by Mr. William Colchester, of Ipswich, in a clay pit 
near Woodbridge, which has been identified by Professor 
Owen, as belonging to a true quadrumanous animal. The 
particulars of which are mentioned in the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, New Series, 1839, page 444. 
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CHAPTER XL 



For the opportunity of observing many of the rare speci- 
mens of the botany and marine productions of Southwold 
and its vicinity. 

If we turn our steps towards the sea-shore, the mind of 
the observer will be struck with the curious diversity, in 
the form of the blossoms which ornament the sandy waste, 
stretching from the high-water mark to where the soil 
assumes the color of vegetable mould. This area is oc- 
cupied first in consequence by the sea-kale, precisely the 
same plant as the delicious vegetable which, blanched and 
forced, enriches our tables : before the improvements in 
horticulture this vegetable was collected by the country 
people for the table. It is the handsomest and purest of 
all the Brassica tribe ; its large umbels of white blossoms 
may be seen in the summer between Southwold and Wal- 
berswick. We have gathered it directly under the Gun-hill, 
but the wearing away of the cliffs in the last five years has 
disturbed its habitats near the town. 
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Next in utility is the eringo, or sea-holly, whose roots, 
dried, are considered so restorative to consumptive persons. 
Several persons in Southwold know how to prepare them 
for invalids, and they can be obtained from Mr. Arthy, the 
druggist, in great perfection. The sea-holly may be found 
in profusion under the Gun-hill and all along the coast 
above high-water mark. Its round head of blue blossoms, 
as prickly as teazle, and its sharp leaves, variegated with 
sea-green and white, larger than holly leaves, garnished 
too with sharper prickles, can be recognized by every one 
at a glance. It runs spreading among the sand, but lifts 
up its head about half a foot from the surface in summer, 
when it blooms in August. 

The handsome sea-poppy, with its large yellow blossoms 
and elegantly cut leaves of a pale glaucous green, may be 
gathered any where by the east cliff. The long horn in 
the interior of the flower cup differs from the formation of 
the poppy tribe, and causes it to be considered a link 
between poppies and the greater celandine. It is a consi- 
derable ornament to our coasts. 

Sometimes, but rarely, may be seen the beautiful major 
sea convolvulus. This plant grows in the loosest sand, has 
small pale yellow-green leaves, and a bright pink blossom 
of a noble size, being larger than the common major con- 
volvolus, and marked with five crimson velvet stripes, like 
that charming flower ; but it does not climb, and contents 
itself with lifting its blossom not more than two inches 
above the sand. Whoever wishes to see it in perfection 
must go to the sandiest part of Yarmouth Danes, or Denes, 
where, in the sand which is not carpeted by grass, this 
flower grows in the greatest luxuriance, aiding in binding 
the sand in which the foot sinks ancle deep. On the 20th 
of July, the sandy part of Yarmouth Danes is bright with 

l2 
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this flower, but it is not often seen in the neighborhood of 
Southwold, yet it is to be met with occasionally. 

It is said the sea-pea is still to be found here. This 
plant, which had never been observed before, grew in 
great quantities on these coasts, and providentially saved 
the lives of thousands in a famine in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. We have not met with it on the coast, but a 
pretty little wild pea grows plentifully in Reydon, which 
is perhaps the same. 

The white stone crop, or sedum, grows here abundantly, 
as well as the common yellow sedum, or wall pepper, called 
by the country people gold dust ; many sedums of different 
species maybe collected between the harbor and Southwold. 
Samphire is likewise found here, and a great number of 
smaller plants, well worth the attention of the naturalist, 
besides the more conspicuous ones we have noted. 

The lovely little white rose, called the Dunwich rose, 
grows plentifully over the neighboring district ; perhaps it 
delights most in the sand-lands of Dunwich, and on the 
other side in those of Cove and Covehithe ; but it is like- 
wise found in the good land of Reydon. It seems a 
species of the Scotch rose, grows from one foot to two feet 
in height, according to the richness of the soil, has minute 
blackish-green leaflets, sometimes as many as seven or 
eight pair and an odd one on a leafstalk ; numerous hairy 
thorns, neatly formed buds, tinted with dark hues on the 
calyx, and a remarkably lovely blossom of the purest white, 
of a thick or velvety texture, set off by anthers shaded with 
black or brown. This charming rose is not so evanescent 
as its sister eglantine, but blooms during the whole of the 
rose season. When doubled by the cultivation of gardeners 
it is one of the fairest garden roses in the world. Its 
charms are graphically described by a couplet of the 
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lamented Suffolk poet, James Bird, whose death has just 
reached our knowledge as his delightful lines occurred to 
our memory. 

" There smiles the Dunwich rose with spotless blossom, 
" White, pure, and soft, as is the cygnet's bosom." 

This rose, with little variation, takes a pink tinge in the 
grounds near Framlingham, and when rendered double by 
cultivation is called the Framlingham rose : but our readers 
must not be misled by the Suffolk populace, who call all 
dwarf roses whatever * s Framlingham roses," — and insist on so 
naming the Rose de Meaux, which is, as its name implies, 
a Provence rose. The double Framlingham is a very 
elegant shaded rose, the outside of the leaves being white 
and the inside pale pink ; its hairy stalks and minute dark 
leaves and dwarf and fragile character speak its affinity to 
the family of Scotch roses. 

The beautiful cyclamen was found wild among the 
grounds of Lord Stradbroke by the late William Hay, an 
intelligent botanist, who was one of his lordship's gardeners, 
and by him communicated to Mr. Sowerby. This flower, 
though indigenous to England, is seldom found in a 
state of nature owing to the ravages of pigs ; these 
creatures turning up the roots, which are as large as a large 
potatoe, and eagerly devouring them. 

In the midst of Reydon wood is found, in June and July, 
that beautiful anagallis, called the yellow pimpernel. This 
anagallis is thus elegantly described in the lines of a lady 
who we believe is a native of Suffolk — Mrs. Ford, of 
Navestock Vicarage — 

M For many a shaded copse and dell 

Unused to culture's toil, 
Nurtures the yellow pimpernel 

Amid its mossy soil. 
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" 'Tis that the wild wood's golden star*' 
The silent hours pourtray, 
And is the peasant's harbinger 
To mark the closing day." 

Among the wet spots of Reydon wood near to the yellow 
anagallis,is found the magnificent golden Iris, whose splendid 
blossoms diffuse a glory in the dark swampy recesses of that 
remnant of the original forest, which once covered the rich 
strata forming the good portion of the Reydon lands. 

The white wood anemone is to be gathered in this wood 
and its bordering lanes in May. The beautiful purple star* 
anemone is said to have been found there ; we have seen it 
in a neighboring garden, but not in a state of nature. 

The pretty dwarf Saint John's wort, is a native of the 
clay strata here, and is, by the way, a wicked weed in 
gardens, if any person, seduced by its pleasing appearance, 
transfers it to the parterre ; but it is a minature shrub of 
elegant outline. 

That exquisite evergreen, the daphne, or spurge-laurel, 
is found in a state of nature in Reydon wood and its 
environs ; — it may be seen in a nook, near a large pond, 
to the north of Reydon wood, bounding a picturesque lane 
that leads to Frostenden. If the botanist descends some 
steps made for the purpose of dipping water from the pond, 
he will see, embowered in a thicket, several plants of this 
lovely evergreen, whose green blossoms in February or 
March betray their vicinity by their exquisite fragrance : 
but the beauty of the shrub is its clusters of glossy dark 
green leaves, which grow in the form of those of the 
rhododendron. 

More than one species of the dogwood grows in Reydon 



• The wood pimpernel, in common with others of its species, is a har- 
binger of fine weather, and closes its petals at sunset. 
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wood; also the anther-bearing guelder rose; — the last is 
very rare, either in a wild or cultivated state. 

If the botanist wends his way by the marshes of South- 
wold and Reydon, he will find, from Blackshore to Wolsey 
bridge, growing in a state of nature, the demi-marine 
herb, called thrift, or sea-pink, often seen as a neat border 
to old-fashioned gardens all over England; this is found 
here with white blossoms as well as the purply pink familiar 
to every eye. The sea-lavender likewise grows here in 
abundance ; it is worth while rowing down the river Blythe, 
in August, to see the fine effect of this plant, when the 
tide is in ; acres of the banks of the river are enlivened by 
its brilliant lilac blossoms, clothing with loveliness the 
hideousness of the salt mud-banks, anil proving how pro- 
fusely God scatters beauty where few could expect to find 
it and few look for it. 

Crabbe, the great Suffolk poet, has left in his " Tales in 
Ferse" so graphic an enumeration of the saline Flora of 
this district, that the reader can scarcely have a better 
guide, when botanizing in the salt n&arshes, than his lines. 

" Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 
Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 
Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 
Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 
And just in view appears their stony bound ; 
No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 
Birds, save a wat*ry tribe, the district shun, 
Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run." 

He drew this highly-finished morceau from the very life, 
for he was familiar with Southwold : — his brother Richard, 
a most worthy person, gifted with many attainments 
beyond his rank, lived and died here ; and his unfortunate 
nephew is still among us. 
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SEA-SIDE FLOWERS, 
By Mtsa Agnes Strickland. 

The wild sea cliff, though rude it be, 

Is wreathed with many a flower, 
That blossoms there, unscathed and free, 

Through storm and shower. 

There, bright as gems of fairy lore, 

Or eastern poet's dream, 
The horned poppies gild the shore 

With golden gleam. 

The threatening clouds and tempests dark* 

No terrors have for them, 
When billows whelm the gallant bark 

From stern to stem. 

When men who've braved the cannon's roar 

Look pale with speechless dread, 
The stone-crop calmly mantles o'er 

Her rugged bed. 

The red-bind to the barren sofl 

Clings safe 'midst all alarms, 
While drowning seamen vainly toil- 

With fainting arms. 

The burnet there securely grows, 

And scorns to turn away, 
When o'er her hardy bosom blows 

The drifting spray. 

Eringo to the threatening storm 

With dauntless pride uprears 
His azure crest and warrior form, 

And points his spears. 

Unbidden there the borrage springs*, 

Grey lichens creep beneath, 
And graceful persicari flings. 

Her rosy wreath. 
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And there the emerald samphire oft 

Appears, a tempting sight. 
And lures the venturous boy aloft 

To scale the height. 

Unvalued wormwood lifts her head 

Amidst surrounding gloom, 
And behen's blushing stars dispread 

Their radiant bloom. 

The bugloss' buds of crimson hue, 

To azure flowers expand, 
Like changeful banner bright to view, 

By wild winds fanned. 

There gay chrysanthemums repose, 

And where stern tempests lower ; 
Their silken fringes softly close 

Against the shower. 

But there are days serene and mild, 

When all that mighty deep 
Lies tranquil, like some placid child 

That smiles in sleep. 

And playful wavelets if they swell, 

They, as they gently curl, 
Assume the colors of the shell 
That shrines the pearl. 

'Tis sweet, in pleasant hours like these, 

To pace the glittering sand, 
And court the light caressing breeze 

That sweeps the strand. 

And whirl the blow-balls* new-fledged pride 

In mazy rings on high, 
Whose downy pinion, once untied, 

Must onward fly. 

Each is commissioned, could we trace 

The voyage to each decreed, 
To convoy to some distant place 

A pilgrim seed. 

l3 
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As surely chartered as yon sail, 

Like white-winged butterfly 
Before the gently-drifting gale 

Thatglidethby. 

There's nothing left to chance below, 

The Great Eternal Cause 
Hath made all beauteous order flow 

From settled laws. 

That soaring mote, now lost in light, 

The impulse but obeys, 
That wings it for aerial flight, 

And shapes its ways ; 

Unconscious of His high intent, 

Whose love is oyer all, 
And hath its freight in mercy sent, 

Where'er it fall. 

His wisdom thus we dimly see, 

Who through creation's chain 
Hath formed all things in harmony, 

And nought in vain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The natural history of the vicinity of Southwold is for 
the most part the natural history of the county, and is to 
be foynd in various books already written. The natural his- 
tory of Southwold itself is perhaps sufficientlj distinct to be 
somewhat interesting, and that, therefore, we shall princi- 
pally touch upon. 

Of quadrupeds, exclusive of domestic animals, the local 
history is brief. The common hare, (lepus timidus,) which, 
before the introduction of the new game laws, was abundant 
in the neighboring parishes, has sometimes been found in 
the marshes at Southwold ; and we have a tradition of one 
regularly swimming over the river from Reydon, to enjoy the 
security of a seat upon the common. The rabbit, (lepus 
euniculus,) is somewhat numerous with us, having occasion- 
ally the protection of the town council, by whom a portion of 
the corporation land has been sometimes appropriated to the 
nuisance of a warren — to the exclusion of more useful occu- 
piers — an annual rent of some £5 or £10 appears, however, 
to have been the temptation. The hedge-hog, (erinaceus 
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Europ&us,) the common rat, (mus rattus ,•) the blackwater rat, 
(mus amphibius;) the field mouse, (mus syhaticus ;) and the 
common mouse, (mus muscuhu;) nearly complete the cata- 
logue : — the foumart, or polecat, (mustelaputorius,) in local 
dialect, termeda"lobster;"andtheweasel, (mustelavulgaris,) 
in the same dialect, called a " mouse-hunt," have, however, 
been known " to vex" the rabbits : and it is presumed that 
the mole, (talpa Europ&a,) must have had its domicile in the 
borough : as a mole-catcher was regularly retained by the old 
corporation : whose accounts shew the payment (for half a 
century) of an annual stipend of one guinea for his services. 
Of Birds, borough history is nearly as brief. The black- 
bird, (turdus tnerula,) and the mavis, (turdus musicus,) have 
been frequently known to nest in the precincts of the par- 
sonage : whose majestic elms, some few years since, afforded 
a cradle to the rook, (corvus frugilegus,) which a more artifi- 
cial taste in music has banished to the wood at Reydon — it 
still, however, occasionally appears amongst us, tempted per- 
haps by the larvae of the shard-borne beetle of Shakspeare, 
(scarahsus stercorarius,) which abounds and undergoes its 
various transformations on our uplands : tempting also the 
starling, (stttrnus vulgaris,) which is sufficiently social to 
build in the roofs of our houses, flocking with others in au- 
tumn upon our common ; attended by the jackdaw, (corvus 
monedula,) and the hooded crow, [corvus comix ,) a visitor from 
the western isles of Scotland, or more probably from more 
northern countries ; from whence it follows the woodcock. 
Besides the song birds already mentioned, we may note our 
familiar friend, the redbreast, (motacilla rubecula,) and the 
hermitess, as Wordsworth calls it, the wren, (motacilla troglo- 
dytes?) the hedge-sparrow, or shuffle-wing, (accentor modular- 
ris f ) " the muse's gayest pet," the goldfinch, (fringilla 
carduelisy) and that innocent and stupid bird, theyellow ham- 
mer, (emberiza citrinella,) as somewhat rare amongst us— but 
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the sky-lark, (alauda arvensis,) the tit-lark, (alauda pre- 
terms,) and the linnet, (fringilla Unota,) are numerous. 

We have not been able to recognize " the leader of the 
feathered choir*' the missel thrush, (turdus viscivorus,) as a 
burgess of our borough, but it is usually to be heard in the 
opening of the year in the neighboring parish of Reydon, 
where it annually breeds, and where, although a plunderer 
of the cherry-trees, it has protection for its song. The 
kingfisher, (alcedo ispida,) the most splendid of European 
birds, is a constant resident, and by no means rare: — 
though usually classed with land birds, its habits are all 
aquatic. Perhaps we ought to mention as neighbors, the 
magpie, (corvus pica,) the feathered barometer, the green 
wood-pecker, (picus viridis,) and its congener, the middle- 
spotted wood-pecker, (picus medius,) which are to be seen 
about Reydon wood — and that crafty plunderer, the jay, 
(corvus glandarius,) which haunts the less distant planta- 
tions in that parish. 

We come now to our birds of passage — of which the his- 
tory has been found sufficiently interesting to have engaged 
the attention and employed the pens of men of science and 
of literature : and on which the philosopher and the poet 
may still employ themselves without any danger of exhaust- 
ing the subject. Impelled by instinct — a boon scarcely 
inferior to reason — and in which the wisdom and the power 
and the goodness, of the source of all goodness and power 
and wisdom, are eminently exemplified — the aerial voy- 
agers without chart or compass cross the world of waters, to 
find in distant countries a climate congenial to their feelings 
or otherwise favorable to their wants — from what coun- 
tries they come, or to what countries they go, is matter rather 
of conjecture than of certainty — but going or coming, they 
do the will of the author of their being, and whatever 
that will may be, they add to the music of our groves, and 
lessen the myriads of insects that would otherwise waste our 
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gardens and our fields; — and ingoing, they leave space to 
others coming, who instead of music afford us food. 

It has been estimated that the number of birds that mi- 
grate, compared with those that reside constantly with us, 
is as fire to one — a proportion which few persons perhaps 
are yet aware of; — we will take them as they come. 

The earliest in its arrival in this neighborhood is per* 
haps the chiff-chaff, the (sylvia hippoUm of Latham, and 
the least willow wren of Bewick) — it arrives in March, but 
retreating to the woodlands, is seldom seen and more seldom 
recognized : it takes its departure in September. The chiff- 
chaff is followedin the same month by thewheatear,(motacttia 
aenanthe,) which Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist 
calls the English ortolan ; many thousands of which are an- 
nually taken on the South downs in Sussex by the shepherds, 
who find a ready sale for them at Brighton, Eastbourne, and 
other towns in that neighborhood ; from whence they find 
their way to the markets of the metropolis, where they are 
esteemed as little inferior to the ortolan of Italy. This bird 
was frequently recognized at Easton, whilst Easton had its 
rabbit warrens, and has been often shot upon our Gun-hill 
and common, where it has been usually confounded with 
one of its congeners, the whinchat, (motadlla rubetra, of 
Linnceus;) which in April is to be seen on every furze bush 
in our peninsula. The wheatear breeds in this country, 
though its nest is but seldom found — in August it retires 
to the sea-coast, from whence in September it takes its 
flight — probably for the coast of Spain. 

With April comes the nightingale, (motacilla luscinia,) and 
its " love-labored song." This bird, which is said to abound 
most where cowslips most abound, appears in April, and is 
common in the woods surrounding the hall at Henham : it 
once approached so near to us, as to sojourn in the shrubbery 
at " the cottage " at Reydon ; until a hope of its nest was 
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shot by accident, when it retired to distant and to deeper 
shades — it is said to retire into Germany in August. In 
years gone by, the woods and plantations of Benacre and 
Wrentham abounded with this bird; but in an evil hour 
11 an amateur of sweet sounds/' with his traps and meal- 
worms, explored its favorite haunts and despoiled them of 
their music. From this dark history we turn to " our sum- 
mer friend, " the swallow, (hirundo domestica of May,) and 
which in the last century employed as many pens as it pos- 
sesses feathers. The time of its coming is usually in the 
middle of April ; but in the present year, although a soli- 
tary bird was seen upon the 18th, the month was altogether 
closed before the arrival of considerable numbers. The 
swallow breeds with us throughout the summer, and has 
usually two broods, of which the last flight takes its depar- 
ture early in October : the fact of its migration was 
however long a subject of extraordinary controversy — some 
contending that it remained in this country during winter, 
secreted in hollow trees, in a state of torpor — and others, 
that it was during that period immersed in lakes and ponds, 
from whence it emerged in spring — and the author of the 
History of Selborne records, that " a Swedish naturalist 
was so persuaded of the fact of its retiring under water, 
that he spoke of it as familiarly as of his poultry going to 
roost." With some qualification, this was, perhaps, about a 
century since, the prevailing opinion even amongst eminent 
naturalists ; and to a certain extent, it appears to have been 
entertained by Mr. White himself: — most modern orni- 
thologists have however altogether rejected it, considering 
it as physically impossible, that a body specifically lighter 
than water should remain under it : — or that a bird (which 
a celebrated member of our profession, Mr. John Hunter, 
dissected without detecting any other than the usual organs 
of respiration,) should be able to live for many months in an 
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element which aquatic fowls, possessing peculiar organs, 
can scarcely live in for a few minutes without coming to the 
surface to respire. As to the question of torpidity, in order 
to ascertain the fact, M. Buffon kept some chimney swal- 
lows in an ice-house, and reported, as the result of his 
experiment, that "none of them fell into a torpid state ; " 
that " the greater part soon died, not one reviving, though 
placed in the warmth of the sun" — and the celebrated 
anatomist, before quoted, in answer to inquiries made by 
Mr. Pennant, stated, that "all animals that he had dis- 
sected of the class that sleep during winter, had a peculiar 
conformation of the organs of respiration ; and as far as his 
belief and knowledge went, breathed in their torpid state — 
but that swallows had no such peculiar conformation." 
In addition to this we may remark, that although within 
the last half century, hundreds of hollow trees have annu- 
ally bowed to the axe, yet that no discovery appears to 
have been made in them, of sleeping swallows — the history 
of which we regard as nothing better than a dream. The 
congregation of these birds in our immediate locality, 
waiting for a favorable wind to waft them to more " sunny 
lands," has been already mentioned, and is sufficiently con- 
clusive as to their migration ; and however long their 
voyage — and long it most unquestionably is, extending to 
the coast of Africa — yet from their formation, and from 
their habits, (being on wing for fourteen or sixteen hours 
out of every twenty-four,) they are much more fitted for it 
than that type of indolence, the quail, which traverses 
the same space, and of which we now proceed to speak. 

The quail, (tetrao coturnix,) found in all parts of th* old 
world, but unknown in the new, appears with us in the 
month of April, taking its departure towards the close of 
September ; in which " month of slaughter" it has been 
frequently shot by our sportsmen in a neighboring parish. 
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In some seasons it is but rarely, and in others frequently, 
met with. The Athenians are said to have used these birds 
as fighting cocks for amusement ; but large numbers, annu- 
ally imported into this country from France, are devoted 
to the gratification of the more classic taste of our 
English epicures. 

The landrail (r alius crex of Linrueus, or galUnula crex 9 
of Ray J appears with us but rarely; it has, however, fre- 
quently been shot at Frostenden, as well as the waterrail, 
(ralhu aquaticus,) which is not an emigrant. 

The window swallow, martlet, or house martin, (hirundo 
urbica of Linnaus and rustica of May,) appears with us 
in April, rather later than the chimney swallow, and post- 
pones for some time any thought of preparation for a 
family — it builds but little in the town of Southwold, dis- 
couraged perhaps by the destruction of its nests, which are 
more liberally tolerated in the vicinity. When it begins to 
build, this prudent architect, that its work may not fall 
from want of solidity, builds only in a morning ; giving the 
rest of the day to amusement and the acquisition of food — 
it is to be seen two or three weeks after the common swal- 
low has taken its departure. The bank swallow, or sand 
martin, (hirundo riparia,) appears about the same time as 
the window swallow ; but with us in inconsiderable num- 
bers. Some few years since, it exercised its architectural 
powers somewhat appropriately in a small gravel pit within 
the vicinage of" Skilman's," from which it was driven, by 
the levelling propensities of the pickaxe and the spade, to 
less frequented scenes — which some authorities consider as 
more consonant to its habits, whilst others represent it as 
resembling the window swallow in them. The month of 
April affords us also " the caitiff cuckoo," (cucuhis canorusj 
considered in olden times as a bird of prey ; it leaves us 
about the first of July without any solicitude as to the fate 
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of its egg ; which, according to the communication, made to 
the royal society, and published in the 78th volume of their 
transactions, is "somewhat less than that of the house 
sparrow, and is usually deposited in the nest of the hedge 
sparrow, in the absence of that bird; who takes no part ia 
the expulsion of its own offspring, which is effected en- 
tirely by the young cuckoo ; who then becomes the sole 
object of the care of its foster parent." Stewart says, that 
" it is not well known whether it migrates or not ; " but 
certain it is, that it stays not with us. The only other 
arrival in this month that we are decidedly aware of, is the 
red-start, provincially the red-tail, (salvia pfyenicunu 
of Latham,) which is sufficiently common with us to be well 
known, although the young birds are frequently mistaken 
for those of the redbreast. 

The swift, or black martin, (hirundo aput,) is seen 
amongst us at the approach of May, when it frequents our 
church, in the precincts of which it maybe seen to describe 
its endless circles, and heard to proclaim an electric atmos- 
phere, with a shrilling cry peculiar to itself. The object of 
this bird in visiting this country is apparently to breed, and 
having achieved that object, it departs early in August, 
" while summer suns yet shine, aid insects yet abound,'* to 
unknown regions, for purposes equally unknown. The same 
month affords to our vicinity the whitethroat, (motacilla 
sylvia of ZAnnaus, and sylvia cinerea of Latham). Also, 
unless we much mistake the species, the hay-bird, or yellow 
willow wren, (motacilla trochihts,) which appears more 
early in the southern districts — and the goldfinch, already 
noticed, but which we again mention, as it seems to be merely 
a casual visitor on the sea-coast, coming in the spring and 
taking its departure previous to the approach of winter, 
perhaps to the interior of the country ; or, at all events, to 
the woodland districts — where is found that bird of many 
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names, capritnulgu* Europ&us, the night-jar, goat-sucker, 
fern owl, dor hawk, wheel bird, night swallow, jar owl, — 
sometimes mistaken for a hawk, and sometimes for a cuckoo 
— it approaches us late in May, and retires early in Septem- 
ber — it has been shot in our immediate neighborhood, 
where has also been shot the turtle dove, (columbus turtur,) 
which is somewhat numerous near us ; building usually in a 
plantation on the Wrentham road, a short distance from the 
bridge leading to Reydon — its young have been sometimes 
taken, and of a pair of them kept at " the cottage" at Rey- 
don, the hen was killed by the cock bird, who, for some 
months was in the habit of picking her head — whether out 
of love or mischief did not appear, except in the result — but 
considering the common character of the species, the inci- 
dent is noticed as something singular* Last and " the least 
of British birds," our visitors in spring, we remark the golden- 
crested wren, (motacilla regtUusJ which is not at all un- 
common in this part of the country and usually remains all 
the year in retreats not far remote. It is, however, a bird of 
passage, as Selby has recorded a prodigious flight " of thou- 
sands in 1822, extending the whole length of the coast of 
Northumberland and Durham — a migration from the pine 
forests of Norway and Sweden," from whence we may be 
supposed to have originally acquired this most elegant and 
most interesting bird. 

The summer months offer us little to record — Migration 
has in them its pause : the music of the grove is hushed, and 
every beak is employed in carrying food to craving mouths. 
Only the sanderling, (charadrius caledru of Linnaus, 
tringa arenaria of llligerj and the turnstone, (tringa 
interpret,) are said to visit us in August : we note them, 
however, without experience of the fact, and with some 
doubt as to the species of a bird, in our local language called 
a stone-runner, which appears common with us in July — pos- 
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sibly the common sandpiper (tringa hypoleucus,) which 
leaves us in August. 

The autumnal months exhibit great variety. The snipe, 
(scolopa&gallinago,) has been seen with us on the 1st of Sep- 
tember : on which day in 1825, several couples were killed in 
Reydon — it appears sometimes in our ditches about Michael- 
mas, but is more generally found in them in the depth of 
winter; in a thaw after a hard frost — it is not known to 
breed with us : — but perhaps at Benacre, on the rush marshes 
near the coast, and certainly on the level of marshes, on 
each side of " Latimer dam," its nest has been found. The 
snipe is followed by the redwing or windthrush, (turdus 
iliacus,) a precursor of the woodcock. This bird builds in 
Norway and Sweden, in which countries it is said " to sing 
delightfully," and to which it commonly returns in spring; 
but it is presumed that some remain in this country, as 
several young birds have for several years past been detected 
in pillaging the cherry-trees in a neighboring parish, in 
July, and shot — the occurrence was considered as particu- 
lar ; but Markwick in his calendar says, that the redwing 
sings with us in February and March : and Colonel Mon- 
tagu considers the song of birds as " the call of love." 

As announced by its precursor, the bird last mentioned, 
and by the royston, or hooded crow, (corvus comix,) the 
woodcock, (scolopax rusticola,) appears upon our coast 
early in October ; in larger numbers in the month of No- 
vember, and occasionally in December : its arrival depend- 
ing upon the wind, the most favorable for which is between 
the East and North. It is stated by the author of the Rural 
Sports, that after having struggled with adverse gales, 
woodcocks "have been taken by hand in Southwold streets; " 
a statement to which we easily extend belief, as it accords 
with personal information on which we confidently rely. 
It has been shot from the shrubbery, now of Sir Charles 
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Blois, upon the Gun-hill; is a great frequenter of the garden 
at the parsonage, and does not disdain the shelter of the 
whins upon the common. On the manner in which wood- 
cocks migrate, our sportsmen and ornithologists are not 
agreed — the opinion most prevalent we think is, that they 
come separately and not in flocks : and Bewick, in his 
History of British Birds, part II. p. 70. says, that " they do 
not come in by flocks, but keep dropping in upon our shores 
singly or by pairs." Daniel, however, in his "Rural 
Sports j " voL III. p. 156. says, that " they come in flocks " — 
and Rennie in his edition of Montagu's Dictionary of Orni- 
thology, p. 560, says, that " large flights are sometimes 
met with on our coasts." Having stated these opinions, 
we may be allowed perhaps to remark, that, impelled by the 
same necessity, the want of food; and taking the same 
opportunity, a favorable wind ; and selecting the same time, 
the dusk of evening, to set out from other countries on 
their aerial voyage — it appears difficult to understand why 
woodcocks, differently from other birds, should land in this 
country, singly or in pairs — that they have no leader, as 
the flocks of aquatic fowls obviously have, is probable 
enough; but when in this country the movements of 
woodcocks are remarkably simultaneous — in the dusk of 
evening they issue from their coverts in search of food, not 
only in the same hour, but nearly at the same minute ; and 
where they abound to day, it frequently happens, that not 
a bird is to be found to-morrow ; besides this, it is well 
known, that as the time approaches for leaving this country, 
in March or April, the woodcocks — which are said to pair 
previous to leaving it— draw simultaneously towards the coast, 
and wait the wind which is to waft them to their native 
shores — and when it blows they disappear. Within the last 
half century, this bird (as also the snipe) was more abundant 
with us than it now is ; the axe, the plough, and the spade has 
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effected this in part, and in other part, the net, the gun, and 
the springe — but more perhaps than any of these, the naked 
human hand ; as in Sweden, and perhaps other countries, 
where the bird retires to breed, its eggs have been gathered, 
as the eggs of one of our earliest visitors, the plover or lap- 
wing, (tringa vanellus,) are gathered with us as an article 
of luxury. With the general flight of woodcocks we have 
the hawk-owl, woodcock owl, or mouse hawk, (strix bra- 
chyotus 9 ) which is frequently found by our sportsmen in our 
turnip fields and shot, out of ignorance, or curiosity, orsome- 
thing worse, that is, " to make a bag." The fieldfare, (turdus 
pilaris,) appears in our vicinity in considerable flocks about 
the middle of October, and usually quits it at the beginning 
of March, Mr. Knapp says, " as if reluctantly ;" and some 
birds certainly remain, as we have a note of a nest built in 
1837 in a plantation in Reydon; from which, hojvever, 
some unlucky urchin took an egg or two, when the nest 
was forsaken, and the birds disappeared. The jack snipe, 
or judeock, (scolopax gallinula,) sometimes called the half- 
snipe, appears with us much later than the common snipe ; 
and changing its residence less frequently, is generally to be 
met with during the winter in the rush marshes at the bot- 
tom of " the Town-field," where the unpractised sportsman 
may find daily practice, with two or three of them, for a 
month together ! " Experto crede". The dunlin, or stint, 
(tringa alpina,) sometimes called the oxbird, and sometimes 
the- least snipe, appears about the same time as the snipe 
last mentioned, in large flocks, which tempt destruction — 
when shot it is, however, thrown away as worthless, although 
it was not so treated by our ancestors, who submitted it to 
culinary process and advanced it to their tables. 

Looking at the length to which these notes already ex- 
tend, we must shorten our remarks upon the winter months. 

The common coot, (fulica atra,) which appears in 
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winter upon the waves that wash our shore, is an emigrant, 
only from Easton broad, on which it abounds, and where 
the distinguished possessor of Benacre, to whom Easton 
belongs, previous to the commencement of partridge shooting, 
annually affords to his friends and neighbors opportunities 
of " burning powder : " — on these occasions ; the young of 
the wild duck, in the language of the broad usually called " a 
flapper," is frequently shot ; as also the eared grebe, (colymbus 
auritus,) and the little grebe, (colymbus minor). These 
aquatic sports are sometimes extended to the broads and 
waters at Benacre, which are frequented by various water 
fowl of considerable rarity and interest — and amongst them 
by the crested grebe, (colymbus cry status,) and the tippet 
grebe, or greater loon, (colymbus urinator,) which modern 
ornithologists suspect to be the female of the crested grebe, 
or the young of that species. As these waters abound with 
fish, they are visited not only by the cormorant, (pehcanus 
carboy) but also by the moor buzzard, (falco arigunosus,) 
and the oftspray, (falco haliaetus ;) and, if we mistake not, 
by the sea eagle, (falco ossifragus,). We note, also, the 
ring-tailed eagle as having been shot in the grounds at 
Benacre ; with various species of hawks, whose wings may 
be seen, stretched by captivating gamekeepers, with the 
skins of divers vermin, on various buildings throughout that 
domain. 

From these picturesque scenes, and from the noble birds 
that visit them, we return to our particular locality, and 
to the dull record of the common sea gull, (larus canus;) 
the herring gull, (larus fuscus ; ) the winter gull, (larus 
hybernus;) the tern, or sea swallow, (sterna hirundo;) 
and to the heron, in die -East Anglian dialect of the last 
century, the harnsey, which is frequently visible within 
our horizon, wending its morning and evening way from 
and to its hereditary home at Westwood lodge; in the 
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neigborhood of which lay what are called " the Blythbuigh 
flats," — the great reservoir of every species of water-fowl 
that are known to migrate to this part of the country, and 
which from thence visit us — amongst which we number the 
curlew, (scolopax arquata ;) the whimbrel, or half curlew, 
(scolopax phoeopus;) the red shanks, with us called the 
red legs, {scolopax calidris;) the golden plover, {chara- 
drius pluvialis;) the dunbird, or pochard, {anas ferina;) 
the wild duck, {anas boschas;) the pintail duck, {anas 
acuta;) the golden eye, {anas clangula;) the teal, {anas 
crecca;) and the best of the tribe, the widgeon, {anas 
penelope) — with various others which, according to the 
severity of the season, come to us from Iceland, Lapland, 
the deserts of Tartary and the wilds of Siberia ; amongst 
which we must not forget the wild or whistling swan, 
{the anas cygnus of Linn&us, and the cygnus ferns of 
Ray and Rennie,) several of which were shot, if not with 
us, near us, in the winter of 1837. No note has been 
made of that bird of ill omen, the raven, which happily 
has no sojourn with us any more than the carrion crow, 
{corvus corone,) which we have not been able to recdgnize 
even as a visitor. 



Previous to the enclosure of the commons in Reydon, 
the glow-worm, {lampris Tioctiluca,) was abundant: and 
was equally so at Easton before the plough had eradi- 
cated its heath ; the female only is luminous. 



The list of such Fishes as have been taken in South- 
wold bay, will conclude this branch of our subject : — 

ORDER I. — ACANtHOPTERYGII. 

FAMILY PERCIDJ2. 

The Lesser Weever Trachinus vipera. 
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FAMILY BUCCiK LORICATiE. 

Red Gurnard Trigla cuculus. 

FAMILY SCOMBERID*. 

Mackarel Scomber scomber. 

Dory Zeusfaber. 

FAMILY MUGIL&UUE. 

Gray Mullet Mugil capito. 

FAMILY PECTORALES PEDICULATI. 

Fishing Frog Lophius piscatorius. 

ORDER IL — MALACOPTERYGII ABDOMINALES. 

FAMILY ESOCIDjE. 

Flying Fish Exocetus volitans. 

FAMILY SALMONIDiE. 

Salmon Salmosalar. 

Salmon Trout trutta. 

Smelt Osmerus eperlanus. 

FAMILY CLUPEIDiE. 

Pilchard Clupea pilchardus. 

Herring harengus. 

Sprat, or Garvie sprattus. 

White Bait alba 

Shad Alosa communis. 

ORDER III — MALACOPTERYGII SUBRACHIATI. 

FAMILY OADIDiE. 

Common Cod Morrhua vulgaris. 

Dorse — callarias. 

M 
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Haddock Morrhna aeglefinus. 

Whiting Merlangus vulgaris 

Coal Fish carbonarius. 

Pollack pollachius. 

Hake Merlucius vulgaris. 

Ling Lotamolva. 

Burbot vulgaris. 

Mackarel midge Motella glauca. 

FAMILY PLEURONECTlDiE. 

Plaice Platessa vulgaris. 

Flounder — flesus. 

Common Dab limanda. 

Holibut Hippoglossus vulgaris 

Turbot Rhombus marinus. 

Brill vulgaris. 

Scald fish arnoglossus. 

Sole Solea vulgaris. 

FAMILY CYCLOPETERIM. 

Lump Sucker Cyclopterus lumpus. 

ORDER IV— MALACOPTERYGII APODES. 

FAMILY MURJRNIM. 

Sharp-nosed Eel Anguilla acutirostris. 

Conger Eel Conger vulgaris. 

Sand Eel Ammodytes tobianus. 

Sand Lance lancea. 

ORDER V— LOPHOBRANCHIL 

FAMILY SYNGNATHIDJE. 

Worm Pipe fish Syngnathus lumbriciformis. 
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ORDER VI.— PHECTOONATHI. 

FAMILY GYMNODONTIDjB. 

Sun fish Orthagoriscus mola. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES, 
ORDER I. — BRANCHLE FREE. 

FAMILY STURIONHXE. 

Common Sturgeon ... Acipenser sturio. 
ORDER IL-.BRANCHI.fi FIXED. 

FAMILY SQUALIDA. 

Small-spotted Dog fish — Scyllium canicula. 
Large-spotted Dog fish — — catulus. 

White Shark Carcharias vulgaris. 

Fox Shark vulpes. 

Angel fish Squatina angelus. 

FAMILY RAIIM. 

Long-nosed Skate Raia chagrinea. 

Skate batis. 

Homelyn Ray, or 



or ) 
Thornback davata. 



white Homer. € — maculata. 



FAMILY PETROMYZUXS. 

Lancele t Amphioxus lanceolatus. 

Besides the abovg, numberless nondescript small fish 
are occasionally taken in the trawl nets. In the list which we 
have supplied are omitted the names of porpoises, whales, 
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cuttle, lobsters, crabs, oysters, muscles, whilks, &c, which 
would rank under such different heads as cetacea, moUusca, 
Crustacea, $c, and which our limits preclude us from 
noticing. Yet we must not leave unnoticed " the Soutkwold 
sole" (pleuronoctes solea,) which is known to be very 
fond of small shell-fish. These it swallows, shell and all, 
as it is unprovided with any instrument to draw the fish 
from its habitation. Amongst the sheik most usually 
found in the stomachs of our soles might be chiefly re- 
marked, if space allowed, the turbo nivosus (animal 
limaa,) — a venus (animal tethys) — a solen (animal 
ascidia). 



We omitted in the preceding part of the above article, 
any mention of the mole-cricket, (gryllus gryllotalpa,) 
because the anatomical report of Kirby and Spence, vol. II. 
page 586, and the interesting work of Stewart, vol II, 
page 92, enter so amply into the particulars of this insect's 
labors and amusements. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



To the compiler of local history who studies to be full 
and faithful in the information which he has to communi- 
cate, it is not always practicable to combine interest with 
dry details. The debt which he owes to facts, presses 
upon him for fresh instalments as he attempts from time to 
time to sally away among the more delectable regions of the 
graphic, or the picturesque, or the imaginative. And he 
feels as if Horace could not have contemplated the possi- 
bility of drawing the local historian under the range of his 
rule — " qui miscuit utile dulci." To what extent we may 
have succeeded in taking such "quarry from our bow," in the 
preceding chapters, must be left to the arbitration of others. 
We are certainly free to admit, that at the earlier stages of 
our historical course, we did venture in the direction which 
the poet marked out. In the track, however, where at 
present we find ourselves, our pen and pegasus must be 
contented to move after the dictation and guidance of such 
sober-paced gentlemen as Mr. Thomas Gardner; and 
local incidents, chronologically arranged, being the sub- 
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ject of this thirteenth chapter, must go their way unaccom- 
panied by either illustration or embellishment. 

It is supposed by Gardner (see page 98,) that as early as 
the twelfth century, Dunwich had attained to its 
highest zenith of greatness; and as from thenceforward 
that ancient place was gradually destroyed by the sea, it is 
no less probable, that numbers of its inhabitants took up 
their residence at Southwold, whose rising prospects would 
be thus replenished with wealth and families. In proof of 
this, we find from the authority already quoted, that great 
disputes having been long maintained upon the subject, a 
church, or rather the first chapel of Southwold, was at last 
built in the earliest part of the thirteenth century. About the 
same time, and under similar circumstances, a grant was 
made for a market. A charter was obtained for a fair. 
The manor became disputed. The wreck of the sea and 
many other valuable privileges were usurped. But we shall 
treat of particulars, as far as may be practicable, in the 
order of their dates and occurrence. 

[1221.] In the fifth year of the third Henry, a grant 
was made for a market, to be held at Southwold every 
Thursday. See Tanner's Monastic Anglic, page 506. 

[1227.] In the eleventh year of the same king, a charter 
was obtained for a fair upon the eve and day of Saint 
Philip and Saint Jacob, at which time Southwold was of 
some consideration ; for it is recorded in the history of 
Reydon, that the quay there fell into decay through failure 
of trade, which flourished then at Southwold. Certain it 
is, that the latter place, by reason of its fair, was charged 
with the repair of Might's bridge, which was then the com- 
mon thoroughfare to both Reydon and Southwold. See 
Inquisition at page 116, in Gardner, and Tanner's Man. 
4ng. 9 page 506. 
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[1240.] In the twenty-fourth year of the same reign, 
Theobald, abbot of Ley stune, claimed the manor of South- 
wold, but could not establish his claim* Fines Suffbl, 
page 83* 

[1259.] In the forty-third year of the same reign, the 
manor of Southwold came into the possession of Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by an exchange with Simon, 
abbot of Saint Edmunds Bury. (See Pat. 20 Rot* 15. 
Also Dugd.> page 213.) He had also wreck of the sea, 
and obtained leare to make a castle of his house at South* 
wold, as we have already intimated. It is supposed his 
castle in this town was situated where Gubman, otherwise 
Skelman, had his property. Gardner moreover states, 
that "many free stones, some of them hewed for arches 
and other architecture, were dug up in a garden.'* Where 
that garden was, however, does not very clearly appear. 
It has generally been supposed, that it stood in the neigh* 
borhood of the present custom-house* If so, it would have 
commanded a delightful view of Dunwich, which at that 
time would have been no slight recommendation in the 
choice of a site. Another conjecture is, that Skelman's 
ground was on the north side of the church, adjacent to 
those town lands which, in that spot, were a part of the 
bequest of Godell, to the town. The late Reverend John 
Robinson informed the municipal commissioner in 1835, 
that he was in possession of documents whereby it could be 
proved that a part of his lands adjoining the corporation 
lands, in " the town fields? were originally a part of Skel- 
man's. The conjecture alluded to seems capable of some 
support, from the consideration that, being placed in the 
neighborhood of " the town fields," the castle would have 
commanded the entrance to the town. 

The manor of Southwold was left by Richard de Clare, 
to his son Gilbert "the red," who resigned it to king 
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Edward I., to obtain in marriage, Joan, the king's daughter. 
After their marriage, the king restored to them this manor, 
with an entail, by deed dated 20th April, 1289, upon the 
issue of his body by the said Joan. This issue was Gilbert, 
slain (1314,) in Scotland, without issue. Joan surviving 
her husband, was re-married to Sir Ralph Monthermere. 
See Speed, page 648. 

[1286.] In the fourteenth year of the first Edward, 
wreck of the sea, view of frank pledge, and assire of bread 
and beer, were usurped by Richard de Boy land. 14?th E. 1. 
Rot. 47. 

The following particulars as illustrative of the growing 
prosperity of Southwold in the fourteenth century 
and subsequently, may not be deemed irrelevant. The 
injuries which befel the commerce and good fortune of 
Dunwich contributed not a little to her neighbor's eleva- 
tion. 

" The mouth of the haven of Dunwich, " (we are informed,) 
" was subject to shift. Insomuch, that king Henry III. 
gave to the men of Dunwich forty-seven pounds, ten shil- 
lings, for aid to remove and repair their haven, which ran 
through the grounds of William Helmit." All the royal 
aid, however, prevented not the Dunwich haven from being 
entirely choked up — a misfortune which occurred to it on 
the 14th of January, 1328, when every means attempted 
for its benefit proved ineffectual. Passage after passage 
was tried; but "the help of nature" could avail nothing 
against " the pressure of water.' 9 

At last another port was opened within the limits Bly th- 
burgh, not far from Walberswick quay, and two miles 
nearer Southwold ; which attracted great business to those 
places. To retrieve the loss that Dunwich sustained, king 
Edward the Second sent his mandate to " John Howard, 
sheriffe of Suffolk, to make proclamation for all goods, 
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merchandizes, and fish imported at the new Haven, to be 
put to sale nowhere but at the ancient market-places in Dun- 
wich, on forfeiture of goods and merchandizes so vended." 
This haven shared the same fate with the other, having 
been stopped up about the beginning of the reign of the 
fourth Henry. 

We may here mention that a third haven was cut, forti- 
fied at the south-east point with a strong bank of ouze, 
which continued until 1464, and then a fourth called 
" Hummer 8 tori 8 Cut" was dug out near to the last; but thi* 
was often choked by means of a sand lying north-east near 
the mouth thereof, called Passely sands, and to avoid the 
danger of these sands, a fifth haven was cut out and finished 
in 1590. The mouth of the haven as it now runs, was 
opened forcibly by the inhabitants of Southwold and Wal- 
berswick, "disagreeable" (as the historian expresses it,) to 
the men of Dunwich, who would have it cut near their own 
town, or have their own haven repaired. This occasioned 
a law-suit of more than ten years continuance, which 
dispute was referred to the attorney-general, Cook, arid 
settled 1600. This fifth haven was almost entirely stopped 
up, from 1614 to 1618 ; whereupon, the bailiffs of South- 
wold sued the men of Walberswick concerning the haven 
and flats. Sir John Pettus, knight, of Suffolk, gave in 
proposals to the lords' commissioners of the admiralty, in 
May, 1674, for mending the haven of Dunwich and South- 
wold, which would be very beneficial to the county, without 
any charge to the king, or imposition on the county. In 
1749, the present north pier was made, and the south one 
in 1752. These particulars, however, have been noticed 
in the first chapter, under the head of port and pijbrs. 

Turning back from the dates which the notice of Dun- 
wich haven made it necessary to enumerate, we find upon 
recurrence to the proper order of time, that in the twelfth 
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year of king Edward III, (1338,) some part of the manor 
of Southwold was annexed to the priory of Wangford, and 
was held by the corporation of Southwold, of Sir John 
Rous, bart., to whose family the priory of Wangford now 
belongs. 

[1409.] Being the tenth year of Henry the Fourth — 
Southwold was exempted from the payment of tollage for 
small boats passing in or out of the river or port of Dunwich. 
Its tenants were likewise exempted from the payment of 
several taxes. Their "preeminent excellence" is specified 
among the grounds of exemption in the royal instrument 
which conferred the boon, and to which we have already 
more largely alluded. 

[1468.] Thirty-sixth of Henry VI— the differences 
which existed betwixt Southwold and Dunwich, concerning 
the importation and exportation of merchandize at the 
port, were adjusted before the king. Somewhat previously 
to this occurrence, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, 
and Cecilly his wife, unjustly held the manor and township, 
with view of frank pledge and other properties of Southwold, 
as the annual payment of herrings, toll of the fee-farm, and 
anchorage. 

[1460.] A legacy of twenty pounds was bequeathed for 
the construction of a new candle beam, (^adfabricam 
novae trabis candelarum "). 

[1461.] In the will of Wm. Grantham, (18th October,) 
another bequest for the same purpose. 

[1470.] In the will of Kat. Tyll, (prob. 5th April,) a 
sum bequeathed for a church bell : — " Item, lego adfactu- 
ram unius campagrue in Ecclesia : (prob. 5th March). 

[1471.] In the will of John Tyll, (20th January,) ad 
facturam unius Vestimenti twenty pounds, et Calicem argent 
deaurat ten pounds, &c. 

In the will of Johan Cawnteler, (prob. 6th 
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September,) a bequest for a church bell : — " Item, lego ad 
facturam unius campagnte in Ecclesia : " (prob. 5th 
March). 

We observe, the probates of wills at Southwold implied 
the residence at that time, as at present, of a surrogate. 
There is also proof of the existence of a quay at Woods-end 
creek, connected with which were dwelling-houses, ware- 
houses, and suitable places and grounds for ship-building, 
&c. There was also a bridge not far from the new quay, 
for the reparation of which, as well as of " the pete and 
keye" (pier and quay,) Mr. Godell subsequently bequeathed 
his house at Woods-end-creek, with the sum of £6. 
13*. 4fd. Moreover, the town books mention the repairing 
of two jetties, one of which was opposite the Dunwich creek, 
between Southwold creek and the present haven's mouth. 

The following notice, or rather enactment, concerning 
" the lane next Dates,* called also by the old town-books 
" Church-lane," is to be found in the corporation archives, 
and as it relates to a subject of local interest, demands 
transcription from us : — 

" Also, it is enacted and ordeyned by the said Mr.bayliffe, 
" portemen, and commonaltie, for the weale and ease for 
" the commons of this boroughe, that the little lane next to 
" John Date's, upon the west side of his house, shall be 
" from henceforth stopped up, as it is at this daye ; that no 
" cartes shall come into the lane, for that lane was laide 
" out but for a bier-waie, and being but narrowe, dyvers 
" tymes there hath been little children put in jeopardy of 
^their lives. 

" And it is further considered, that if carts sholde have 
" passage that wale, it sholde be so noynse that if any corse 
" sholde come that waie to the church, the bearers sholde 
" goe over their shoes in the myer there, as by verdicte 
" thereof given doth appear. 
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" And whosoever from henceforthe shall at anye tyme 
" take up or pull down the stulpe or stulpes that now 
" standeth or hereafter shall stande in the same lane, shall 
" forfeit and pay towarde the said fee-ferme tenne pounds." 

Of the flourishing condition of Southwold, in its navi- 
gation, and trade, and fisheries, during the sixteenth 
century, we might adduce many incidental attestations. 
Numerous barques and vessels were annually fitted out to 
the North sea, Farro, Iceland, Westmona. The im- 
provement of the town and the convenience of its 
inhabitants were consulted in many ways ; but especially 
by an enactment of the town council, to the effect " that 
no dogger, hoy, or crayer, should lie at the quay unless to 
unload goods, during the mart, viz. — from Michaelmas to 
Martinmas." A proof of the attention which was then paid 
to the Sabbath observance, and, as might be inferred, to the 
cultivation and advancement of religion, may be seen in the 
fact, that a fine of £5* was inflicted for going to sea on 
Sunday, except upon the occasion of herring-fishing, and 
with the preliminary of attending divine service. All this, 
with the royal grants which were conferred upon South- 
wold during this era, might here be illustrated and detailed. 
But the subject-matter of the local laws, which may be 
inspected in the town chest, is intrinsic evidence to this effect. 
The regulations which they prescribe, comprize among 
other matters, as follows ; respecting Iceland and its traffic, 
salt, coals, and merchandize, fresh herrings, lime-stones, 
used formerly instead of anchors : — buying of herrings, 
salt or fresh (anno 1561,,) buying of wares of any foreigners 
(anno 1562, ) strangers being shipped, ballast at the 
quay, selling of town-lands or goods, making up ship's 
company before St. Andrew's day, shipping at the quay, 
keeping of cattle, unlawful cattle, a sworne measure, 
shippe fastened to quay, absence from assembly, letting of 
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houses to strangers, cart-wares and cattle (anno 1565 J 
going to sea on the Sunday before twelve (anno 1584,,} 
fishing nets of aliens, alien servants, aliens taken to board, 
victaylinge before divine service, (in public houses,) a wyne 
quarte of beer for an obolus, civill action, to arrest in any 
victaylinge house, (anno 1576,^ swyne, geese, or sheepe, 

victaylers (anno 1586,) shop windows of butchers, 

keeping of cart-wares, strangers to pay at the quay, fid. a 
load, keeping of bull or bull calfe, &c. 

[1502.] Robert Gunn gave his house to Southwold 
church, never to be sold. 

[1509.] Sir Thomas Lane, whose name has been omit- 
ted in the list of incumbents, was curate of Southwold. 

[1516.] William Godell died and left a large and valua- 
ble property to the town. Bailiffs allowed twenty shillings 
annually, each. 

[1518.] In the will of Richard Marsh, (4th Dec.) 
" I give to our Lady's light in the south isle of Southwold 
church" — 

[1522.] In the will of Mary Joye, £A. " to bey (buy,) 
two banner-clothes, oon (one,) of the trinity, another of 
our Lady of Pyte, (pity,) to the guilding the tabernakjll of 
St. Savyor." 

[1524.] In the will of Emma Lond : — " Item. I bequeath 
to the making of a foot bridge from Reydon into Southwold, 
four marks." 

[1527.] A bequest made by Thomas Davy, of a small 
house and chamber at the west-end of his house, " to be given 
to St. Edmunds church, in Southwold, for a priest to have 
his dwelling therein; and that the priest there abyding, 
shall have the little piece of ground which is fenced into 
the well." 

[1528.] A legacy to the " Amesse-house at Southwold." 
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[1532.] Forty shillings left to make " a new coat for 
the good rood on the north side of the church.'* 

[1538.] The quay at Southwold haven built. 

George Coppin, knight, of Dunwich, was a member of 
the thirty-third parliament, held at Westminister, 154&. 
He subscribed £200 for the encouragement of the British 
(or Royal,) Fishery, towards the building of busses, (fishing 
vessels). 

[1567.] The following bequest from Jacob Gararde : — 
" I will that my Executrix beare the one halfe of a flagged 
well at the Almes Houses of Southwold." Tanner's Collee. 

[1 596.] " Mem ; Southwold was pitifully defaced by Jire 
on a Friday, 1596." From Tanner's Suff. MSS. Rev. J. 
Tabbot. 

The events of the seventeenth century, such in 
general as we can find space for enumerating, must impart 
a character to this era of our Southwold history much the 
reverse of that which preceded it. 

[1601.] Lease for thirteen years granted for the manu- 
factory of train oil. 

[1063.] A contagious distemper, from the effects of 
which a mortality ensued of three hundred and twelve 
persons. 

[1609.] Brian Hadley died — not, however, until he had 
secured from his effects the sum of £50, which he willed 
to be laid out in land, and bequeathed for the use of the 
poor of Southwold for ever. The corporation added £50, 
and with the aggregate amount, land was purchased at 
Benacre, which was subsequently exchanged with Sir 
Thomas Gooch, for other lands at Reydon — of which 
matter more detailed particulars may be consulted in a 
former chapter. 

[1618.] The thiol, or Black-shore quay, " was made for 
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the countries' conveniency, in the reign of King James L, 
who granted to Dunwich, Southwold, and Walberswick, in 
conjunction, a brief in 1618, wherein they are called three 
of the aintientest towns on this coast, opposite to the low 
countries, to collect contributions throughout all England 
and Wales, for repairing and erecting piers, jetties, and 
quays." 

[1634.] In the reign of King Charles I., when the seve- 
ral counties and towns were charged to furnish ships and 
other necessaries for war, Southwold was taxed eight 
pounds, when but half that sum was imposed on Dunwich. 
Act. Reg. page 821. 

[16S5 to 1744.] After giving the registry of births and 
burials, Mr. Gardner supposes the amount of the inhabi- 
tants to have been in the preceding century 1584 persons. 

[1643.] Dowsing visited Southwold church (8th April). 
The record of his proceedings here may be consulted in a 
former chapter. 

[1654.] Population of Southwold, 2,000. It was some- 
where about this period that two of the church bells, (the 
fourth and fifth,) with part of the communion plate, were 
sold. 

From Milton's State Papers, addressed to Oliver Crom- 
well, p. 157, vol. 2, chap. 7, part 1. 

[1654.] " The town of Southwold at present destitute. 
M The town consisteth of about two thousand souls. * * * * 
" The causes of the decay of the town are, the impairing of 
" the harbor, the want of fishing, and the charge of many 
" widows and fatherless, left upon them by several fights 
" with the Hollanders." This record bears the signatures 
" of John Goodwin and William Wainfleet, bailiffs. 

[1659.] April 20th. Three parts of the houses in South- 
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wold burnt down. Yarmouth sent the poor of Southwold : 
20 combs of wheat, 10 combs of rye, and £10 in money ; 
and on the 30th of October in the same year, the bailiffs 
received £30 for a fine of the buyer, and £10 of the seller, 
for a quantity of herrings at Lowestoft being negociated 
contrary to the charters of Yarmouth. See Swinden. 

[1659.] April 25th. The destruction, by a dreadful fire, 
of the best part of the town, and the consequent ruin of 
many of the families. Notice has been taken of this disas- 
ter elsewhere ; and here we shall merely add, that it broke 
out in the portion of the east cliff which is at present with- 
out a building, and which adjoins Mr. Boyce's lodging* 
houses. The bailiffs were thenceforward elected by the 
populace paying scot and lot* No outward distinction was 
used to signalise their office. The body corporate ran 
warmly into parties, and the public good began to give place 
to private interests. 

[1662.] Nov. 5. At a meeting of commissioners for re- 
gulating corporations held at Southwold, (jeorge Warren, 
bailiff, refusing to take the oath and to subscribe the act of 
parliament, was discharged from bearing any office, and 
Simon Bernard was elected in his place. Thomas Postle 
and James Archer were likewise set aside upon the same 
grounds, from their rank of twelves ; and J. Harvey and 
Geo. Payne substituted. Thirteen others were declared 
disqualified for acting as four-and-twenties, or any other 
office in the corporation. 

[1665.] Feb. 22. War declared with the Dutch, on the 
pretence of provocations received, and the fishing trade 
being engrossed even to the shores of England. 

[1672.] Battle of Southwold bay. 

[1690.] Grants, by charter of William and Mary, con- 
ferred on Southwold. Of this charter a splendid copy is 
contained in the corporation archives, exquisitely ornamen- 
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ted on the borders, and presented to the corporation, in a 
very handsome manner, by Charles Bird, Esq., when he 
filled the office of Mayor. 

[1699.] Sept. 29. An instrument subscribed by seventy 
persons to secure to Mr. Smith, their teacher, fifty pounds, 
seven shillings annually. 

[1708.] Town clock made. 

[1710.] Captain John Steele's bequest to the poor. 

[1714.] Lease granted to put oysters in the river, from 
Wood's-end-Creek down to the bars above Black-shore 
quay. 

Haven made by the corporation. The salt 

works and marshes let to Mr. Joseph Baker, of Manches- 
ter. Subsequently, in 1773, they were assigned to John 
May. 

[1722.] Church rate first mentioned. 

First enfranchisement of house and land. " May 

" 11th. At an assembly, &c. it was agreed, that the copy- 
" hold, messuage, and tenement, yard, and ground of Rosse 
" Gooch shall be made freehold. 

[1723.] " Feb. 21st. At an assembly, held at the mar- 
" ket-haU, it was resolved, that Robert Alger shall be our 
" post, to fetch and carry our letters to and from Blybor- 
" row." He seems to have been the first Southwold post- 
man. 

[1724.] " April 24th. At a grand assembly, held at the 
" town-hall, it was then and there agreed, that the guild- 
n hall be pulled down and a new one be built up — such 
" a one as the bailiffs and chamberlains shall think fit and 
" convenient." N. B. This resolution was not put into 
effect until 1815, when it was attended with the expense 
of £757 3s. 9d. 

[1724.] March 15th. The following entry is recorded: 
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" eighteen feet of ground square, to build a lime-kifotj unto 
" Thomas Nunn, was granted for 99 years, by paying the 
" sum of sixpence for every year — also sufficient ground to 
" lay his chalk near the premises." This appears to be the 
first notice of land being granted. Note further, that the 
ground alluded to was the ground which was called Slril- 
man's Hill, which is nearly at the back of the cu3tom-house. 
The lime-kiln was afterwards held by John Thompson, Esq. 
who was induced to give up this land, as the following will 
prove. Notice of another grant, some years afterwards, 
(1765,) occurs, to the following effect: — " Atanassem- 
" bly it was agreed, that leave be given to Mr. John Thomp- 
" son to take a piece of land off the common, adjoining to 
" the west end of his garden, (which has become the garden 
" of the incumbent of Southwold,) in a circular form, the 
" middle of the circle to be 15 yards in length from his own 
" premises — on consideration of the said John Thompson giv- 
" ing up to the commonalty all right and title to a piece of 
" land whereon a lime-kiln and house formerly stood, known 
" by the name, or commonly called Skilman's, containing 
" by estimation a quarter of an acre, more or less." 

fl727.] " Dissention at this time," it is stated, " was 
like a contagion, and to have spread with such rancor, that 
it cost the competitors for the election of bailiffs about one 
thousand pounds. Repairs of the church paid outof the town 
funds. The mill hired by a person named Godall, for five 
pounds. Also, gunpowder (a barrel,) procured from Lon- 
don at the town's expense, in order to fire off the guns on 
the King's (George the Second's,) coronation day. It seems 
most probable that the guns used upon the occasion were 
those of the " two-gun-battery" which stood on north cliff, 
opposite the house of Mr. Cottingham, and which was 
removed in 1811, (August 25th). The six guns on St. 
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Edmunds hill, or as it is more commonly called the Gun- 
hill, are said to have first occupied their present position 
January 16th, 1745. 

[1728-29-30.] Two stiles, (those in front of Mr. 
Cobhold's house, Gun-hill,) ordered to be kept in repair 
by Timothy Church. Engineer from Yarmouth, who was 
consulted about repairing jetty, that one situated at the 
north pier, nearly opposite Dunwich creek. Order given 
for repairing it before Thomas Wake and Robert Thompson. 
Cinder oven also ordered to be built on the common, near 
the present lime-kiln, of which a lease of thirty years was 
granted to William Milbourne. 

[1730-5.] First mention of church-rate of two shillings 
and sixpence in the pound. Assessment £1,205. 15*. 
Collected £25. 14*. \\d. Oyster-ground in river let to 
Mr. Everett, upon lease of seven years, afterwards rescinded. 
Another cinder oven allowed to be built by Thomas 
Nunn. 

[1787-8.] "New quay" at Reydon, built by Sir John 
Hayters, bark, which subsequently became the property 
of Miles Barne* Esq. Workhouse ordered to be erected. 
Inspectors, Thomas Gardner and Simon BaspalL Pulled 
down 1774, and a small-pox hospital, or " pest-house" 
erected. Ordered that chamberlains and other officers be 
" compelled to go the bounds of the corporation yearly." 

It is probable that the Gun-hill was first mounted, as it 
is, with its pieces of ordnance, at that stirring period when 
great exertions became necessary to defend accessible points 
of our coasts — when the arms and councils of England were 
alike occupied during the French and Spanish war, and 
Scottish rebellion. The following official communication is 
dated January 16th, 1745, from the council office, White- 
hall, and having been sent in answer to a petition from 
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Southwold for means of defence, is closely connected with 
this matter : — 

"Sir, 

" A petition having been presented to his Majesty 
" in council, in the names of the high-steward, bailiffs, and 
" commonalty of the port, town, and corporation of South- 
" wold, with the neighbouring gentlemen of the county of 
" Suffolk, praying that his Majesty would be graciously 
*' pleased to grant them such a number of cannon with 
"ammunition suitable thereto, as may be necessary for 
" their defence ; and his Majesty having been thereupon 
" pleased to order that a supply of cannon and stores should 
" be sent thither, and delivered into your custody, under 
" certain restrictions to be performed by the petitioners — 
" I do herewith transmit to you a copy of his Majesty's 
" order, that you may be apprized of the quantity of 
" ordnance and stores which are to be delivered to you, as 
" also of the said conditions." Signed by W. Sharpe, and 
addressed to J. Howes, Esq., high-steward of Southwold. 

If tradition is to be creditted, Southwold Gun-hill is 
indebted for its loud-tongued occupants, to the celebrated 
Duke of Cumberland. That gallant prince, it seems, 
returning by sea from Scotland, had landed at Southwold 
through stress of weather, and was somewhat apprehensive 
lest the slaughter of Culloden should prove as unpopular in 
England as it was in the north. The enthusiasm of the 
Southwold people, however, relieved his mind from that 
doubt. And out of gratitude he bestowed on Southwold 
the cannon taken from the prince Charles Edward, at the 
fatal day of Culloden. The prince had captured the cannon 
from Sir John Cope, at the victory at Preston. The gallant 
Lord George Murray had, with the prince, brought them 
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before Carlisle, when it surrendered to him. And the 
prince preserved them during that wonderful retreat into 
Scotland, which is the admiration of all military men. 
Again, these cannon were victorious at Falkirk fight, when 
General Hawley was defeated by prince Charles, a few days 
before they were re-captured at Culloden. Certain it is, 
that the Plantagenist single rose may be observed, sur- 
mounted by a crown on one or two of the guns, a 
proof of their antiquity. It is also probable, that "Johnnie 
Cope " got these guns from Edinburgh, every thing of the 
English army at that era being in a wretched and corrupt 
state, and all the artillery inefficient. 

[1747.] Blackshore quay repaired with timber from the 
town estates. Ordered, at the same time, that the finest of 
the ash trees be sold for the benefit of the town. 

[1748.] Ordered, that butter, poultry, or other pro- 
visions, shall be brought to the public market before they 
shall be otherwise exposed for sale. A law which is 
unrepealed prevents any person from going about the town 
with saleable commodities earlier than two o'clock, p. m. 
Stone stair-case discovered in the north aisle, near the 
skreen, leading to what was called the candle-beam. 

[1749.] Petition laid before the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, to prevent the Dutch skutes from fishing in 
Southwold bay. North pier built: and in three years 
afterwards the south pier. 

[1750.] Census gives 140 dwelling houses, being ex- 
clusive of guild-hall, market-hall, &c, and 666 persons. 
Whereas in 1,659, (the year of the second or great fire,) 
there were 2,000 souls ; when, also, exclusively of public 
buildings, there were 338 dwelling houses destroyed. 
This year the royal charter was granted for incorporating 
" the Free British Fshery." The following year a premium 
of £65 was awarded in several small sums of £30, £20, 
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and £15 to the respective crews of three vessels, for 
taking the largest proportion of herrings, and in the year 
after, three other premiums, amounting together to £100. 
Busses, also, to the number of 38, sailed for Shetland from 
the port of Southwold. Occupation was thus encreased to 
the townsmen, while numbers were encouraged to come 
hither from different parts of the kingdom. 

[1754.] Petition having been presented to his majesty's 
commissioners of customs to make Reydon quay a free 
quay, the town-clerk was instructed to petition against 
the proceeding. 

[1757.] Court of conscience held here for the last time. 
Act of parliament passed for making the river navigable 
from Halesworth bridge to Southwold harbor. 

[1759.] Ordered, that whosoever was drawn by lot to 
serve in the Militia, he or his substitute should have an 
additional allowance of sixpence per day, and that the 
townsmen shall have the power to chbose or hire the two 
substitutes and likewise to pay the said premium out of the 
town stock. 

[1761.] January 14. Sale of wines, wrecked upon the 
manor of Southwold, amounting to £777. Proceeds dis- 
tributed — one half to the funds of the corporation, and 
one half to the persons concerned in clearing the wreck 
and saving the wine, &c. 

[1763.] March 13. Wreck of oil, value £76 10*. At 
an assembly held the following year concerning the disposal 
of proceeds, they were distributed as in the former case. 

[1764.] Chamberlain's accounts proved a balance in 
favor of the corporation to the amount £47 3*. \d. 

[1765.] Lease of salt-works granted to Jos. Baker, of 
Manchester, for 99 years, at the annual rent of £11. 
Assigned (1773) to John May. Cancelled 1781. 

[1772.] March 17. All the busses and other effects 
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belonging to the free British fishery sold at the "Old 
Swan/' for £6,391 12*. 2£d. Also their extensive build- 
ings on the common, for the sum of £310. 

[1778-1781.] Deputy Recorder appointed. Court- 
leet to fix the weight of bread. Town mill blown down, 
Rebecca Quivers killed. Borrowed, on bond, for repairing 
piers, £150. New north pier constructed on the plan of 
Mr. Hayward. 

[1782.] The King, by charter, transferred his rights 
of admiralty to the inhabitants of Southwold. From the 
lading of a Danish vessel, called " Johannes," Borre Mow, 
master, which was wrecked on the Goodwin sands on her 
voyage from Ostend to the coast of Africa, a large portion 
was salved and entered at the admiralty court of Southwold 
as " waif and derelict," and produced, March 28, £747 5*. 
7£d. The following abstract of an account including this 
item was given in, Sept. 25th, 1782 : — 

" 25th September, 1782, Mr. John Robinson to the borough 

of Southwold. 

Dr. 

£. t. d. 

To cash received for derelict goods unclaimed 4,052 4 3 

To cash received for goods claimed by Borre Mow 747 5 7} 



£ 4,799 9 10} 
Cr. 

£. 9. d. 

Charges on the condemnation and sale 341 11 4 

Borre Mow's moity 340 19 2 

Salvage 340 19 2 

First payment of unclaimed goods 1,012 17 4£ 

Balance in the Chamberlain's hand 2,763 9 10} 

£ 4,799 9 10} " 
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In the same year a pilot house was erected on the north 
or "long island cliff," by order of a general assembly 
assisted by private subscription. Also, orders given to the 
town-clerk to prosecute by indictment, at the expense of 
the corporation, any person inoculating or causing to be 
inoculated for the small-pox, in any part of Southwold. 

[1783.] June 14. Ordered, that a new bridge be built with 
brick where Might's bridge formerly stood. Mr. S. King, 
of Halesworth, contracted for the same, for the sum of 
£198. This is the present bridge leading from Southwold 
to Reydon, at the entrance of the town. Until recently 
it had a gate with a small hut for the accommodation of a 
person to open it. Upon the removal of the two latter, in 
1815, the common was enclosed. Ordered, also, that all 
persons convicted of felony be prosecuted at the expense of 
the corporation. From this time to 1796 no entries appear 
in the town books; nor does it seem to have been un- 
common to have had leaves abstracted from them. Within 
that interval an appeal was made against church-rates] — the 
new harbor acts were petitioned against — public rejoicings 
held for the restoration to sanity of George III. — pro- 
spectus and proposals were issued by Mr. John Diston, of 
Mincing Lane, London, for the establishment of a fishery 
in the north seas from the port of Southwold — an extra- 
ordinary high tide, and an unusually fierce gale by which 
the wind-mill was blown down. 

[1798.] The great mill, which was brought from 
Southtown, near Yarmouth, was erected on the common. 

Volunteer corps raised at Southwold. The following is 
an answer to an application for arms : — 

Great Barton, 26th September, 1798. 

" Sir, 

" I have received from Lord Euston, at Dublin, the 
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" letter addressed to him by you, dated 8th Sept., and 
" containing the return of the company of volunteers at 
" Southwold, commanded by you : which return I will im- 
" mediately transmit to the Secretary of State, and endeavor 
" to obtain for you and my worthy and loyal countrymen 
" serving with you the supply of arms you solicit. 

lam, with great regard, 

Your obedient obliged servant, 

Charles Banbury." 
To Capt. R. May. 

The volunteers were dismissed 1802, recalled to serve, 
1803, and finally broken up 1813. The corps of sea 
fencibles, formed at the same time, was commanded by 
Capt. Killwick. They were some hundred strong, armed 
with pikes, and engaged for the protection of the coast. 
After the taking of Copenhagen, under lords Cathcart and 
Gambier, and the capture of the Danish fleet, the Sea 
Fencibles were draughted to bring home the ships. 

[1799.] John Drury, engineer, employed to survey and 
report on the harbor, and subsequently engaged by the 
commissioners for a period of fourteen or fifteen years, in 
constructing, repairing, and extending the piers, and in 
executing other works for the improvement of the harbor. 

[1800.] lime-kiln on the common built. Raolf Lucke 
fined £100 for landing an alien. Census taken — 1369 in- 
habitants, 316 houses. Casino built, at the cost of up- 
wards of j£300. A piece of land was granted for this object 
to Mr. John Thompson for 99 years, at the annual rent of 
5s. Mr. Thompson died in 1806, when the Casino was 
sold, the following gentlemen being the purchasers; — 
Messrs. May, Killwick, Meadows, &c. It is now held as 
joint property by the following shareholders ; — The Earl 

N 
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of Stradbroke, Sir Charles Blois, Bart., Mrs. Norton, the 
Revds. Thos. Sherriffe, James Wenn, James Carlos, John 
Sutherland! Esq., Robt. Wake, Esq., James Jermyn, Esq., 
managing proprietor. Mr. James Maggs receiver of sub- 
scriptions. 

[1803.] June 11th. Letter written, by the desire of 
Col. Harding, in consequence of the orders from the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, proposing to replace the Gun-hill 
battery with its cannon, on condition " the town will keep 
the cannon, &c. in repair, and find powder for the guns (ex- 
cept for the purpose of defence,) and house for the stores." 
These pieces of cannon had been, by order of the board of 
ordnance, many years dismounted and suffered to lie neg- 
lected upon the grass. But in 1803, permission was given 
to " replace them " on the old carriages, and the new ones 
to be returned to the board. The store-house, or magazine, 
formerly stood in a pit on the north-east of Whin hill. In 
1815, Mr. Samuel Laws having been empowered to build a 
dwelling in the pit, the place of stores was changed to the 
foot of Whin hill, where it stood until 1836. By order of 
the council, it was then converted into a cage or prison, 
and removed to Barnaby green. In 1837 it was found to 
be little or no use, and sold on the 25th of May, to Mr. 
Goff, of Wrentham, miller, for £7. 5s. A correspondent, 
who is officially connected with the ordnance board, kindly 
informs us, that when the batteries on the coast of the 
eastern district were being disarmed, the bailiff of South- 
wold, Mr. Grout, addressed a letter, March 1st, 1819, to 
Colonel Gardner, the officer commanding the artillery of 
the district, and likewise engaged in carrying the measure 
into effect, stating that the guns at Southwold were the 
property of the town, having been granted in the year 
1745 to the corporation, by H. It. H. the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The claim was admitted, and the order cancelled. 
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[1802.] Dec. 34th. A pilot boat, " Sailor's Friend," 
upset on coming to this shore, and four men drowned. 

Brick-kiln about the same time let to Rev. Page Mitchell, 
including two acres of land in Lower Style Piece, in the Town 
Field. It is somewhat remarkable, that this same kiln has 
from time to time been let to four dissenting ministers. 
Petition, in the same year, complaining of the state of the 
harbor, was presented to the commissioners from merchants, 
ship-owners, and masters, in consequence of which, Mr. 
Jessup, of Newark, engineer, was engaged to take a 
survey of it. 

[1804.] Feb. 3rd. A large quantity of tallow was 
picked up and sold (the 16th inst.,) for the sum of £226. 7*. 

[1805.] Black-shore quay repaired and lengthened. 

[1807.] Lease granted of the piece of land called " St. 
Edmunds," or the Gun-hill, to several persons, for the 
purpose of preventing buildings being erected thereupon. 

Feb. 18th. A ship, called the " Traveller," 

lost off here — none of the crew saved. 

[1808.] Another ship, called " Charlotte Maria," came 
on shore a wreck, laden with deals. 

[1809.] May 8th. Old market cross, or market hall, 
sold for £39, and taken down. The building was sur- 
mounted with an old vane, now in the possession of Mr. 
Sutherland, and which is said to be marked 1666. Inocu- 
lation was general for the small-pox; (to the disgrace of 
the town, it having disfigured the young people). 

Waterloo Bridge, by permission of assembly, 

built across Buss-creek, a little above Black-shore, by 
Barne Barne, Esq., of Dunwich, at his own cost and charge, 
for public business and the accommodation of trade carried 
on at Black-shore and new quay. The bridge having fallen 
into decay was removed 1828. 

[181 1.] July 25th. North pier ordered to be repaired, 

n2 
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in accordance with the report of Mr. Drury, with a view to 
prevent the shingle being driven into the mouth of the 
harbor. Also (August 25th,) the two-gun battery, which 
stood on the north cliff, opposite Mr. Cottingham's, or- 
dered to be displaced. 

[1812.] July 80th. Mr. Smith, engineer, instructed 
to survey the harbor and to report his opinion. 

[1815.] July 24th and following days. The venerable 
old guild-hall which had long stood in front of the church, 
and whose ancient position the less sightly stocks have 
usurped, was taken down. On the fourteenth of the fol- 
lowing month, however, as if to replace the loss, the 
foundation of a new guild-hall and admiralty warehouse 
was laid at the east end of the church. Cost £757. 3*. 9i 
This year St. Bartholomew's fair was discontinued. Ano- 
ther change took place in the case of the large gate which 
ran across the road at the end of the bridge on entering 
Southwold, which was removed about 50 rods nearer the 
town, and a gate-house built for gate-keeper. Annual 
value of assessed property, this year, was £1,840. 

[1816.] The " Burgh School " established. This was 
a free school for the benefit and education of the children 
of such persons as did not depasture cattle on the marshes 
and common. It was conducted in the new guild-hall, and 
obliged to be discontinued for want of means two years 
after it was opened. The expences which it involved were 
very heavy ; salary and books having amounted to £613, 
for less than three years. Also, a small field, called "Guinea 
Pightle," being of a circular form and situated near the 
common as you leave Southwold, about 50 rods westward 
of what is termed Skeleton Field, (30 called from a skeleton 
having been found there,) and not far from the gate-house, 
was purchased by the corporation for £80, and laid open to 
the common. 
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[1818.] July 11th. Mr. Rennie consulted by the com- 
missioners with respect to the south pier. Accordingly, 
in the following year, he made a surrey of the harbor. 
Notice has been elsewhere taken of his report. The new 
marshes leading to the harbor enclosed at the cost of 
£624 3s. 7d. y also, the wall which enclosed " Thomp- 
son's Folly," taken down and levelled. The place thus 
nick-named was situated on that square piece of land 
which lies on the right hand side of the path leading to 
Walberswick by the wall. Its name was derived from 
one Mr. Thompson, of this place, who formed a bason for 
the purpose of bathing on this site. 

[1819.] Old jail taken down, and on the same site in 
the market-place a new jail erected. Expense, £570. 
Also, butchers' shambles erected. Expense, £600. Also, 
stationer's shop at the north-east end of the market-place, 
purchased for £400. 

[1820.] Horse-racing introduced ; but we feel no regret 
in adding, that from want of funds they were discontinued 
fourteen years afterwards. Also, April 27th, a select 
vestry was instituted, but existed only thirteen years, 
having been discontinued April 8th, 1833. This vestry 
consisted of twelve of the principal rate payers, who met 
at the town-hall, generally every week, for the purpose of 
hearing and relieving the wants of the poor. 

[1821.] July 23rd. John Gayler and Thomas Smith 
were drowned in this bay, by the upsetting of their boat 
whilst trawling. Sessions held on the 21st of October: 
Serjeant Firth, serjeant-at-law, elected High-Steward and 
Recorder of this borough, for the express purpose of holding 
the next sessions. Nov. 1st. National School was insti- 
tuted. It continued, however, no more than five years. 
In the same year, a Baptist chapel built at the north-west 
of the town, on land granted by the corporation for the 
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term of 99 years, at the yearly rent of 5*. The " Trinity 
Pilot*" having made application for a lease of Long Island 
Cliff House, for their own exclusive use, were refused. 

[1823.] A fire-engine purchased by subscription for the 
town. The town subscribed £53 to make up the deficiency. 

— — — — Feb. 25th. Stage coach between Southwold, 
Norwich, and Yarmouth. We sincerely wish we could 
record its continuance. Four smugglers committed to 
Southwold jail, one of whom broke out of jail and escaped. 
George IV. on his way to Scotland, passed through the 
bay. The loyal South wolders firing their guns, it seems, 
displeased his Majesty — as a commissioner had been em- 
powered to dismount their guns along the coast. Tradition 
further reports, that the defence made use of was, that the 
guns were local, not national, property, having been pre- 
sented to the town after the battle of Culloden. 

[1834.] Bounds of town perambulated by inhabitants. 
Also a visit of antiquarians, as they were called, from 
London, for purposes of investigation. We have under- 
stood that the party consisted of agents employed by Mr. 
Bryant, with a view to complete the map of the comity; 
but that, to the neglect of their proper business, they 
applied themselves to " astonish the natives " by antiquarian 
researches. 

[1825.] Solomon Grout, Esq. presented the parish with 
an organ, (being the same year bailiff and churchwarden,) 
which, April 27th, was erected in the church. The fol- 
lowing inscription appears on the front of the gallery, which 
was then enlarged, not less for the reception of its musical 
occupant, than for the accommodation of the church-goers : — 

" The gallery in this church was enlarged with seats 
"underneath it, in the year 1826, by which means 100 
" additional sittings were obtained ; and in consequence of 
" a grant from the Society for Promoting the Enlargement 
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" and Building of Churches and Chapels, the whole of that 
" number are hereby declared to be free and unappropriated 
" for ever, in addition to 24 formerly provided." 

" W. H. K Birch, Minister, 

" S. Grout, P. Edwards, Churchwarden." 



— — Bricks of mud or ouze made and damped in the 
gravel pit, near to the lime-kiln on the common. 

[1826.] New east window made and set up in the 
church by Mr. John Fallows. Also, " new altar piece " 
erected by Mr. P. Palmer, painted by Mr. Robert Crabbe. 
May 16th. The (1st,) troop of Yeomanry Cavalry assembled 
under command of Captain Robert Crabtree, for six days' 
permanent duty. Inspected, the 23rd, by Major Rutledge. — 
The largest annual fair ever known in Southwoli— A child 
having died unbaptised, was buried in the Baptist chapel, 
th$ parties disliking to have the corpse interred at the back 
of the church. — Hon. and Rev. Hugh Anthony Rous 
instituted, Oct. 10th, to the vicarage of Reydon, and 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of Southwold. Died at 
Geneva, Sept. 29th, 1828. 

Upon the occasion of altering the carved pews in the 
choir, some pieces of coin were found deposited in the 
grooves and mortices of the framing. Among them was a 
silver penny of Edward, coined at Dunwich. The coins 
are in the possession of Mr. D. Fulcher, churchwarden. 
This year die footpaths were flagged and paved* The 
corporation contributed towards this object, £65 14*. lOrf. 

[1827.] Heavy gale of wind, Jan. 26th. Fourteen 
vessels driven on shore, between Southwold and Lowestoft; 
crews saved. Harbor blocked up, Feb. 24th. Carriages 
went to and from Walberswick during the day beyond 
the piers, being from 30 to 40 feet dry beach. A sloop, 
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the " Fame," driven on shore — wrecked March 7th. Crew 
saved. [April.] A resolution of the corporate assembly 
reducing the number of chamberlains to one. Mr. Watson 
drowned at the harbor, in the attempt to save his dog. 
Roman coins found at Reydon, by Mr. Plant, of Easton. 
[Oct. 31st and Nov. 1st.} An unusual high tide. The 
Southwold people thrown into great consternation. The 
sea rolling tremendously against the Gun-hill, from which 
upwards of ten feet, being undermined, fell away. Large 
masses of earth, for several days subsequently, were being 
detached from it. The walk (called the Ladies* Walk,) 
entirely swept down. Also, a boat-house, which was built 
in 1818, at the foot of the New York Cliff, and which was 
in the occupation of H. M. customs. Other property 
suffered the same fate ; among which was some belonging 
to Mr. Saml. Laws. Apprehensions were entertained for 
the safety of the houses on the Gun-hill. The inhabitants 
immediately entered into a subscription to erect a break- 
water at the foot of the hill. 

[1828.] A ship, the " Liberty," wrecked Jan. 1st, and 
driven on shore. Church Sunday-school instituted at Rey- 
don. The inspectors or commissioners of churches and 
chapels visited this place Aug. 27th. Commissioners of 
Public Charities visited this place, Sept. 2nd. Tablet 
erected in the church, Sept. 10, containing an extract 
from the late Mr. John Sayer's will. The eight-bell peal 
opened at this church, Oct. 2nd. A ship, the *' North 
" Star," from North Shields, wrecked the 24th Nov., on 
Barnard sand, and all the crew lost. Part of her wreck 
subsequently came on shore at Southwold, opposite the 
Grin-hill. The first breakwater erected at the foot of the 
Gun-hill. 

[1829.] Commencement of the tithe-suit, Jan. 6th, the 
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particulars of which may be consulted elsewhere. Rev. H. 
W. R. Birch instituted, Jan. 30th. The much-litigated 
and cost-encumbered cask of Scotch whiskey stranded, 
Jan. 24th, the particulars of which have been also alluded 
to. Mr. Cubitt authorized, March 19th, to survey and 
report on the harbor. Lieut. Ellis appointed harbor sur- 
veyor, June 25th. A ship, the " Ceres," of London, 
driven on shore 20th Sept., in her voyage from the Baltic, 
laden with tallow and isinglass. No person found on 
board. Salvage shares, £18 5*. each. Heavy gale from 
the east. Three vessels went down off Southwold. Crews 
all perished. North Cliff House erected. Election of 
bailiffs and other corporate officers, on Sunday, 6th Dec. 

[1830.] Jan. 14th. A great number of fir balks 
washed on shore. Two men, Crawford and Langley, had 
each a leg broken in trying to save them. The harbor 
blocked up. The following tide there was 10 feet water. 
Fire broke out in Church Lane, Mr. Point's premises, Aug. 
the 15th. The upsetting of a boat, Nov. 30th, occasioned 
death by drowning to Sam. Jervis and Job Spoore. 

[1831.] Jan. 8th. A brig, the " Cumberland," of 
Newcastle, wrecked on the Barnard sands. Crew saved. 
May 16th. The two carved chairs set up in church chancel. 
Population, according to census, 2,079. Subscription of 
£27 raised, Dec. 2nd, for supplying the poor with flannel, 
as a preservative against cholera morbus. Same day, a 
fisherman, Richard Kerridge, drowned in the bay, by 
falling overboard. 

[1832.] Bond for £580 given by the corporation to the 
churchwardens and overseers, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, payable for the relief of the parish poor. Foundation 
of the branch bank at Southwold, laid July 26th. 

[1833.] Steam dredger for clearing the river, purchased 
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at £1,300, the sale of it subsequently produced £1,045. 
Man lost from on board the fishing boat, " Blyth." At 
the election, Dec. 6th, the immemorial appointment of a 
second chamberlain discontinued. 

[1835.] May SO. Notice issued for a meeting of the 
commonalty and inhabitants of the town and burgh, to be 
held at the Red Lion, on Monday, the 1st day of June, 
for the purpose of adopting a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, praying for a revocation of the charters of the 
corporation, &c. 

July 2. Petition adopted at the meeting, held in pur- 
suance of the notice of the 80th of May, presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Hume — complaining — 

" Of the perversion and abuse of several charters granted 
to the town ; and that a few years back, certain individuals 
had obtruded themselves into the several corporate offices 
in a manner very unjust and offensive to the inhabitants. 
Also of the manner in which the laws had, of late years, been 
administered in the town — stating, that, formerly a bar- 
rister of some note, and frequently a serjeant-at-law, had 
held the office of High-Steward ; and that the petitioners 
were not aware of its having been filled, otherwise than by 
a lawyer, until the then High-Steward, whose situation in 
the legal department had never been higher than an 
attorney's clerk. 

" That so late as the year 1799 the burgh affairs had been 
in prosperity, and the inhabitants thrifty and contented — 
but, that from that year, the misfortunes of the town might 
be dated, for that then it was that the persons alluded to 
had obtruded themselves into office. That before the year 
1819 the various parish rates, since levied in full, upon the 
inhabitants, had been paid out of the burgh revenues, 
which had been since squandered in vexations and unneces- 
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sary litigation, and other improvident expenditure, by 
which a debt, amounting in 1818 to £1,500, had been in- 
creased to £8,680 " — and complaining also — 

" Of the maladministration and mis-appropriation of 
property willed to the town by Mr. Godell, in 1509, and 
which had been administered for the general benefit of the 
inhabitants at large, until late years, when it had been 
appropriated exclusively to corporation purposes; and un- 
justly, and, (as petitioners believed,) illegally, mortgaged 
for £700 — a belief strengthened by a declaration made by 
Mr. Commissioner Buckle, at the municipal enquiry, 
that the administration of the property of Godell, by the 
corporation, " was clearly a usurpation " — and who, as 
it respected the general revenue, had emphatically declared, 
on his examination of the chamberlain's accounts, that he 
could not find a single sixpence spent for the benefit of the 
town " — and also complaining — 

" That the corporate authorities had, as magistrates, the 
principal nomination of parish officers ; and, hemg familiar- 
ized with abuses, had in the same manner, through their 
influence, mis-applied to corporate purposes the funds 
raised for the relief of the poor, as well as the funds of the 
burgh charities. 

— " that no court of record had been held since 1757, 
though repeatedly petitioned for s whilst quarter sessions, 
(not created by charter,) had been uselessly maintained — 
no trial for felony having taken place for the last 45 years, 
and only three for larceny within 38 years." 

— " that the admiralty court had become an intolerable 
nuisance — the expence of adjudication frequently ex- 
ceeding the proceeds of valuable cargoes. 

— " that in addition to ail these evils of misgovernment, 
petitioners complained, that, party feuds had existed, and 
did exist, amongst persons of opposing interests, and 
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struggling for the ascendancy of political power — pro- 
ducing litigation and irritation, and destroying the peace 
and harmony of the inhabitants, &c." 

" Wherefore the petitioners humbly and earnestly prayed, 
that the honorable house would disfranchise the burgh, by 
a revocation of the charter, or afford other relief, &c." 
This petition was signed by 26 persons. 

July 13. Notice issued by the bailiffs of the town, for 
a general meeting of the inhabitants, to be held at the town- 
hall on Wednesday, the 15th day of the same month, for 
the purpose of agreeing upon adopting a counter-petition. 

15. At a meeting then held, in pursuance of the said 
notice, a counter-petition was unanimously adopted by the 
bailiffs and commonalty of the burgh, and inhabitants of 
the town, and directed to be transmitted to Sir Charles 
Broke Vere, Baronet, one of the members for the county, 
to be presented to the House of Commons. 

22. The said counter-petition was presented to the 
house of commons by Sir Charles Broke Vere, Bart., 
representing — 

" The knowledge of the said counter-petitioners, through 
an appendix to the reports of that honorable house, of the 
original petition ; and protesting that its representations 
were so much at variance with any knowledge which they 
had of the facts, that they considered them as fables 
addressed to the house, for purposes of delusion, rather 
than the convictions of rational minds, intent upon the truth. 

" That with respect to the assertion of persons having, 
subsequently to the year 1799, unjustly and offensively 
intruded themselves into office ; it was in that very year that 
one of the leading members of the small party, who had 
addressed the original petition to that honorable house, was 
himself first elected into office, and who had continued 
therein for several years, and wasj therefore, well able to 
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testify, by what means his intrusion was effected, and what 
share he had in the misfortunes inflicted upon the town by 
it — but that no election, to corporate offices, had ever 
within their knowledge been made, otherwise than by a 
majority of the commonalty of the burgh; and which 
commonalty consisted of every inhabitant householder 
having settlement in the parish, and paying scot and lot. 

" That as to the manner in which the laws had been ad- 
ministered in the town : until the petition contained in the 
report of that honorable house had been made known, it 
was unknown that legal rank was essential to the adminis- 
tration of justice ; or that an individual in the town 
could be found to impeach its administration, by the then 
High-Steward, who having been a magistrate for many years , 
previous to his appointment to the office of High-Steward, 
might, by his conduct as such magistrate, be considered to 
have acquired a title to such office; and which he had held 
for a period of nearly fourteen years with unquestionable 
advantage to the town. 

" That as to the complaint, that instead of being applied 
to the payment of parish rates, the burgh revenues had 
been squandered in vexatious litigation ; the petitioners re- 
marked, that the application of the revenues of the town 
to the payment of rates, had been an abuse of considerable 
magnitude; being an application of funds in which the 
rich and poor had an equal interest, most unequally for the 
benefit of the rich, paying upon every rate of one shilling 
in the pound, 50*. for an occupier of £50, — and 2s. for 
an occupier of £2. With respect to vexatious litigation, 
that the corporation had not, within the last hundred years, 
been plaintiffs, but in two causes, both cases of aggravated 
trespass ; and in both of which they had succeeded. That 
they had been only once defendants at common law, on 
which occasion the plaintiff had been non-suited. 
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" That as to the complaint, that by an improvident ex- 
penditure, a debt of £1,500, in 1818, had been encreased 
to £8,680, it had appeared by the accounts laid before the 
corporation commissioner, and undisputed, that instead of 
£1,500, at Easter 1818, the debt of the corporation 
amounted to £8,791 17*. 2d., and when the accounts were 
passed to Easter, 1834, it amounted to £8,300— but that 
such increase of debt had arisen, in part, from public im- 
provement* made at the expence of the corporation, and 
in other part, from an accumulation of property; insomuch, 
that after payment of interest upon their debt, the cor- 
poration still possessed a surplus, more than equal to their 
income in 1799, which was £365 18*. only. 

" That as to the allegation, in the original petition, that 
the property willed to the town by Mr. Godell, in 1509, 
had been appropriated exclusively fof corporation purposes, 
the fact was, that the cattle of the inhabitants (commonalty) 
of the town, had always been admitted to pasturage upon 
it at rates less, by three fourths, than the real value of such 
pasturage — and that the corporation had not, for the last 
two years, received from that property a sum more than 
equal to the rates and other disbursements made on account 
of it- — and as to Mr. Commissioner Buckle's opinion, that 
the administration of that property by the corporation, was 
" clearly a usurpation : " yet that as other legal authorities, 
of much longer standing and much higher rank in the pro- 
fession, had held the title of the corporation as indisputable, 
the petitioners knew no reason voihy the opinion of 
Commissioner Buckle, gratuitously given, should be held 
to be the law. 

" Upon the complaint, that the funds raised for the relief 
of the poor, had been mis-applied to corporate purposes, as 
well as the funds of the burgh charities, the petitioners 
remarked that the first allegation arose out of the met that 
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only one rate had been made in the parish, instead of a rate 
for each particular purpose ; — and the second allegation, 
out of the fact, that money, in the hands of the church- 
wardens and overseers, had been taken at interest by the 
corporation, for which a bond had been given, under 
direction of the charity commissioners, to whose report the 
petitioners appealed, from the misrepresentation of the 
twenty-six individuals who signed the petition for dis- 
franchisement. 

" That with reference to the complaint, that no court of 
record had been held since 1757, although frequently 
petitioned for, petitioners stated, that in order to ascertain 
the practicability of holding that court, the opinion of a 
serjeant-at-law had been taken, and who had advised, that 
after a discontinuance of nearly a century, it would be 
inexpedient to attempt to revive it. With reference to the 
complaint, that Quarter Sessions, not created by charter, 
had been uselessly held, the petitioners remarked, that the 
complaint was in direct opposition to the act of the 4th 
and 5th of his then majesty, cap. 27, in which it was 
required, that in all towns or franchises, which have a 
recorder and a prison, Quarter Sessions should be held. 
And further, with reference to the representation made in 
the original petition of the Admiralty Court as an intolerable 
grievance to the suitor, and to the inhabitants of the 
town; such representation was founded altogether in de- 
lusion, and inconsistent with the experience which they, 
the petitioners, had had, of the utility of the court. 

" That as to the complaint of the original petitioners, of 
party feuds, and irritation, and discord, destroying the 
peace and quiet of the town, the parties then petitioning 
joined in that complaint ; but whilst they did so, submitted 
to that honorable house, that the individuals subscribing the 
original and vexatious petition, were themselves the authors 
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of all the feuds, the irritation, and the discord, of which 
they complained. 

" Wherefore, the petitioners most humbly prayed, that 
that honorable house would be pleased to take into conside- 
ration, the allegations contained in the original petition, 
together with the matters stated in this petition ; and make 
such order, and adopt such proceedings thereon, as might 
appear necessary and expedient to establish the truth" 

This counter-petition was signed by 261 persons. 

Among the other local incidents of this year, may be 
enumerated the holding of the last General Sessions of the 
Peace, before James Jermyn, Esq. Opening of the Wes- 
leyan chapel. Annual regatta instituted. Silver salver 
presented to Lieut. Ellis. Whale washed on shore at 
Easton. Regatta. Municipal reform act. Book club 
established, held at the crown hotel. Treasurer, J. B. 
Edwards, Esq. ; librarian and secretary, Mr. J. Maggs. 

[1836.] Mr. Alderman Crisp elected first mayor of 
Southwold. Heavy gales from the east and north-east, in 
February, and high tide flooding the new marshes to the 
height of upwards of five feet. Tithe suit terminated in 
March. Town patrol appointed, and the following sums 
for interments in the church and chancel fixed at a vestry 
meeting ; — vault opened in chancel £20 ; re-opening £10 ; 
vault opened in church £10 ; re-opening £5. Foundation 
laid of Independent chapel, and bazaar held in aid of its 
funds, proceeds £190. Waggoner killed on the common : 
Regatta held, town bounds perambulated, and town lighted 
with oil lamps. About the end of December, a ship called 
the " Lady Nelson," of Southwold, was lost off Margate ; 
crew consisting of Joseph Sterry, his two sons, James and 
John; William Jellings and John Benstead perished. South- 
wold proportion of county rates £14 6s. 8d. Asylum do., £6* 

[1 837.] May 8th. Court-leet held before James Jermyn, 
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Esq., High Steward. Common enclosed. Materials of old 
Independent chapel sold and removed and the new one 
opened for worship. £200 expended for repairing the 
breakwater at the foot of " Ladies' Walk. Day school for 
girls instituted on the system of the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

The accommodation in Southwold church was further 
increased by the erection of a gallery ; " by which 
means 140 additional sittings were obtained ; and in conse- 
quence of a grant from the incorporated society for promot- 
ing the enlargement, building, and repairing of churches and 
chapels, 1 12 of that number are hereby declared to be free 
and unappropriated for ever, in addition to 815 sittings for- 
merly provided, 151 of which are free. 



"W. H. R. Birch, Minister. 

R. I. Debney, ) __ . 

D.Fulcher, ) Churchwardens. 



Rev. Henry Uhthoff ^ 

Inhabitants. 



Rev. Thos. Sherriffe f 



O. S. Onley, Esq. I 
Alf. Lillingston, Esq. J 

D. Fulcher, Surveyor." 

Benefit Clubs existing in Southwold — " Tradesmen's," 
" Sailors'," " Friendly Society," " Albion," " Friendly 
Union Society," " Independent," " Independent Crown," 
"Sailor's Friend." 

"Southwold Medical and Surgical Institution" com- 
menced its operations in August, affording the benefit of a 
dispensary for the relief and assistance of the sick poor, 
lying-in-women, and infirm persons. President, the Earl 
of Stradbroke. Vice-presidents, Rev. H. W. R. Birch 
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and Alfred Lillingston, Esq. Patrons, Earl of Stradbroke, 
Lord Henniker, M.P., Sir C. B. Vere, K.C.B., M.P., 
Sir Thomas S. Gooch, Bart., Fredk. Barne, Alfred Lil- 
lingston, Henry Webb, Robert Wake, Esquires. Trustees, 
Earl of Stradbroke, SirT. S. Gooch, Bart., Rev. Thomas 
Sheriffe, Onley Savill Onley, and A. Lillingston, Esqrs. 
In the following year, a medical insurance club was origi- 
nated and included with the dispensary, having the same 
officers. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions and 
donations, which may be paid at the Southwold bank, or 
to the treasurer, or collector. It is most gratifying to us 
to be able to record here, that this valuable institution has 
been hitherto liberally supported, evincing as it does the 
warm interest felt to ameliorate the sufferings of our poorer 
brethren. At the last general meeting, held Aug. 1839, 
the report set forth as follows : — 221 patients admitted ; 
151 cured; 60 relieved; 6 died; and 4 remained on the 
books. 

[1838.] Severe gales in February. Brig, Diamond, 
lost on the Barnard sand in April. Coronation of Queen 
Victoria celebrated, June 28th ; dinner on the Gun-hill to 
children of the Sunday schools to the number of 512. 
Death of the much-lamented Mrs. Caroline Acton, Sep. 21st. 
Splendid regatta, Aug. 8th. Vessels, " the Miranda " 
and " the Mary,'* taken into the harbor with much damage. 
Salvage in the former case £80. The wreck of the Princess 
Augusta/* burden 108 tons, and of which Capt. Alexander 
has published a fine engraving, came on shore. 

[1839.] Wreck of the sloop, " Young Susan," on shore 
at Easton, Jan. 6th, purchased for £30. The brig, " Bar- 
bara," of North Shields, run down and sunk at Easton- 
ness, Feb. 11th, by the brig, "Derwent," of Newcastle. 
Crew saved. Town police, Daniel Farage, Serjeant, and 
Wm, Caston, assistant, entered upon their duties, March 
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28th. Town marshes let by auction, April 11th, in the 
following lots, — let from this date, until Jan. 6th, 1840, 
for the sum of £265 : — 

Lot 1. Marsh, called the " Upper Haven Marsh," 1 4a. Ir. fy.— hired 
by Mr. Porter, at £37. 

Lot 2. Marsh, called the " Jjower Haven Marsh," 17a. dr. 19p— hired 
by Mr. Wigg, at £45. 

Lot a Marsh, called the " Upper Woods-end Marsh," 20a. Ir. Up 

hired by Mr. Cottingham, at £48. 

Lot 4. Marsh, called the « Lower Woods-end Marsh," 24a. 8r. 32p— 
hired by Mr. Cottingham, at £58. 

Lot 5. Marsh, called the " East Spong Woods-end Marsh," 12a. 24p.— 
hired by Mr. Porter, at £80. 

Lot 6. Marsh, called the " South Woods-end Marsh," 4a. Ir. 5p— 
hired by Mr. Ling, at £10. 

Lot 7. Marsh, called the " North Woods-end Marsh," 4a. Ir. 6p 

hired by Mr. Seaman, at £16 10i. 

Lot 8. Marsh, called the " Spot Woods-end Marsh," 6a. 2r. Ujp.-- 
hired by Mr. Seaman, at £20 10#. 

Total amount of which is £265. 

[June 24th.] The following is an abstract of the account 
of Mr. Joseph Berry Edwards, treasurer to the Harbor 
Commissioners, for the year ending this date. 

RECEIPTS. 

1638. £. a. d. 

Jwu 24th. To balance 252 15 2 

1880. 

Jwm 24tA. To dues on 10,446 tons, 15 cwt. coals... 609 7 10 

Ditto on 29,869 quarters corn 244 14 10 

Ditto on goods, &c 185 7 5 

Ditto on 1,961 tons of ballast 52 19 

Tonnage dues 2 19 10 

Cash received for a fir balk 6 13 9 

lost pile 15 

Interest allowed by the treasurer > 791 

on the balance in hand 3 

£,1313 11 11 
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EXPENDITURE. 

1886—9. By cash paid on various accounts, viz : — 

£. s. <f. 

For iron and blacksmith's work, &c. ... 17 16 1 

Labour, &c., as per surveyor's books 490 

Interest on money borrowed 22 12 6 

Salaries and law expences 156 16 2 

Timber, &c 34 14 5 

Rope, Yarn, Oil, Pitch, &c 14 8 

Rent of office 10 

Stamps, printing, and advertisements 4 10 

Working steam excavator, &c 489 15 

Chain, &c for harbor buoy 5 6 4 

Ballast bag, &c 4 4 6 

1839. Miscellanies 8 16 

JuneMth. By balance 52 18 3 

£1,313 11 11 



The foregoing account woe submitted to the Commissioners, assembled at the 
Old Swan Inn, at Southwold, this day, and approved. 

STRADBROKE, 

Chairman. 

Debt secured upon the credit of the dues, £967 10f. 



[September 18, 1839.] We have just received informa- 
tion to the effect, that the Rev. W. H. R. Birch is engaged 
in taking the preliminary steps towards the establishment 
of a National School at Southwold. The usual applications 
have been made to the National Society, and Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. Subscriptions have been raised and 
others promised, which amount to half the cost price of the 
town-hall, the place fixed upon for this useful object. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



We willingly pass from chronological details of local 
incidents, to reminiscences of such antient places in the 
vicinity of Southwold, as had their names long since con- 
nected with celebrity and importance. And surely to 
every antiquarian visitor of our interesting sea quarters, 
Dunwich, by reason of its associations with remotest history, 
will present peculiar attraction among the brief notices 
which we furnish npon such subjects. Its close proximity 
to Southwold will soon tempt him to explore the site — 
for he may not find vestiges — of that city which was 
distinguished as the chief, and perhaps earliest seat of the 
christian religion in England. Less than an hour's sail will 
place him pleasantly within the limits of that sacred spot, 
where the pious Felix so early reared the banner of the 
cross, and where much food for meditation and holy 
musings will be supplied to the contemplative mind. 
Speculation upon the reverses of human fortune may be 
realized amid the few surviving ruins of Dunwich quite as 
vividly as if the voice of the bittern did boom upon the tra- 
veller's ear, in the scenes where once stood Babylon, or 
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Tyre, or Tadmor, or ancient Thebes. Perhaps in the 
case of Dunwich, the desolation is even more touching, 
from its being so near at hand, and therefore so quickly 
and strongly contrasted with the pretty situation — the 
cheerful and well-peopled residences, and light-hearted 
gaiety of its neighbor, Southwold. In our minds, the first 
impressions of this contrast have left a painful and enduring 
remembrance. Looking back upon the smiling haunts which 
we reluctantly left, and which health and prosperity seemed to 
decorate with spring-tide gladness ; and then, glancing at 
the monumental walls which enclosed the brown and un- 
sunned slopes of Dunwich before us ; the picture seemed to 
us like that of a death chamber, with the last surviving 
parent just expired on the one side, and the unconscious 
orphans sporting thoughtlessly on the other. 

These melancholy reflections too — if we may judge of 
others by ourselves — will be nothing mitigated by a nearer 
inspection of the little which remains of " the ancient 
city." The visitor will be prepared to find sea-sands, 
where there was pasturage — sea-marshes, where there 
were forests — boat-sheds, where there had been streets of 
merchandize — and loneliness, in the place of multitudes. 
But an inferior kind of disappointment, not to be relieved 
by associations of long-continued glory, and the regal honors 
of East Anglian princes, is that of not finding even a 
fishing hamlet where it might have been reasonably looked 
for — we mean on that side of Dunwich hill which makes a 
shew of cottages to the eye of a stranger, but mocks him 
upon a nearer scrutiny. Yet while he paces the roofless 
aisles of the more recently founded " All Saints," or inspects 
the tasteful pleasure grounds and handsome marine villa of 
the ancient " Barne " family, or pensively looks down over 
the enclosed field which contains all that is now extant of 
the celebrated " White Friars " — imagination will needs 
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busy itself to compensate for long-lost realities in sketching 
records of the illustrious dead, the pious labors of lords 
abbots and bishops — the romantic achievments of knights 
templars — the self-denials and penances, and mortifications 
of anchorites — the opulence and grandeur, and commerce 
of the brazen-gated city — and the long-destroyed palaces 
and sepulchres of her resident kings and nobles. 

Space fails us, rather than inclination, in touching a sub- 
ject which is fraught with so much interest. But Dunwich 
in the last article of our work, will have had some slight 
notice ; and slight and insignificant is the best notice we 
could give, in comparison with what venerable antiquity 
might justly claim at the hands of the most common-place 
and cold-hearted writer. For ourselves it must suffice 
here to indulge the satisfaction of recording one unnoticed 
fact in its praise. John Daye, the printer of the works of the 
archbishop Parker, bishop Latimer, and Fox, the historian 
of martyrs, was a native of St. Peter's, Dunwich, where he 
first saw the light, sometime about the year 1518. This 
worthy fellow-laborer of the glorious reformers, who shed 
the sunshine of gospel illumination over the noontide of 
England's hfetory, did in nowise derogate from the 
ancient reputation of his faith-famed birth-place. He was 
honored with imprisonment and exile amongst those other 
witnesses for the truth, who endured persecution in the 
reign of Mary. This circumstance forced him to suspend 
for a number of years the exercise of an art which his genius 
had greatly enriched. He was the first in England who 
printed in the Saxon character ; the cutting of which has 
justly claimed for Daye's memory one of the most conspicu- 
ous places among the records of type founding. When the 
company of stationers obtained their charter from Philip 
and Mary — he was the first person admitted to their 
livery ; in which he served the office of warden during three 
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different years, and that of master in the year 1580. A 
short time before his death, which occurred at Walden, in 
Essex, July 23rd, 1584, he transferred to the company for 
the relief of the poorer members, his right to certain books, 
made a bequest to his native parish of St. Peter's, and cer- 
tain benefactions (if Herbert is to be credited,) to King's 
College, Cambridge. We copy the characteristic inscription 
which marks the place of his rest in Little Bradley, 
Suffolk: — 

" Heere lies the Days that darkness could not blynd, 

When popish fogges had overcast the sunne ; 

This Dayk the cruel night did leave behynd, 

To view and show what bloudi acteb weare donne. 

He set a Fox to wright how martyrs runne, 

By death to lvfe Fox ventured paynes and health ; 

To give them light, Days spent in print his wealth, 

But God with gayn retornd his welath agayne : 

And gave to him as he gave to the poore, 

Two wyves he had partakers of his payne ; 

Each wyfe twelve babes and each of them one more, 

Als was the last encreaser of his stoore ; 

Who mourning long for being left alone, 

Set upp this toombe, herself tornd to a stone." 

Obiit, ZSrdJuly, 1564. 

Upon a subject so fraught with interest, as Dunwich pre- 
eminently is, to every lover of historic lore, a few further 
reminiscences may not be unacceptable. 

" In the time of the third Henry, a part of that rampart 
was still to be seen which was said to be raised as a fortifica- 
tion against Robert, Earl of Leicester, with palisadoes at 
the top, and at the foot a deep ditch, somewhat more than 
one hundred rods south of the Grey-friars. But it seems 
(continues our industrious investigator,) " to be of antienter 
standing — for part thereof was thrown down, and the ditch 
filled up and levelled with the ground, to lay thereon the 
foundation of the east wall of the said friars. Moreover, 
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that where the ascent from the river was dangerous, several 
artificial mounds were cast upon the ridges, in order to 
frustrate any attempts at access that way : and that these 
were likewise fenced with palisades, adjoining Palesdike, 
or Palace Dike, which encompassed a spacious plot inter- 
spersed with hills and hollows, and replenished with build- 
ings fair and magnificent for grandeur, populous and 
opulent, and of renown." From such imperfectly existing 
marks of un traced antiquity, the annalist of " the splendid 
city " draws this justifiable conclusion : — " although 
history is pretty silent concerning the pristine condition of 
Dunwich and occurrences there, before Sigebert ascended 
the East Anglian throne, this town having the precedency 
of all others in that kingdom ; a reasonable allowance, with 
justice, may be given to suppose it was in a flourishing 
state many years before that epoch, and that the inhabitants 
were not exempted from paying their quotas to the wars in 
all shapes and at all times requisite ; particularly when the 
Iceni took up arms against Publius Ostorius Scapula, 
Claudius' Lieutenant in Britain." As a further proof of 
the original importance of Dunwich, the same acute observer 
takes notice of the " King's Road," which led from that 
town to Bury St. Edmunds, and which was mentioned in a 
deed bearing date the 10th of July, in the. ninth year of 
Henry VII. To the same effect is the record which he 
preserves of "a wood called East Wood, or the King's 
Forest, extending (as he says,) several miles south-east of 
the town, but has been for many ages past quite destroyed 
by the sea, and converted to a road where boats, vessels, 
and ships now sail, &c." (Page 38). 

We willingly transcribe, for the inspection of the curious 
reader, the following extract from the original MSS., which 
are preserved in the British Museum. It is entitled, " a 
description of the towne of Dunwich ; " is dated August, 
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1590; and being corroborative in all points of Gardner's 
account, will be more interesting in its details, from the 
circumstance of its being less familiar : — 

" Donwich was an ancient cittye of the East Angle Kings, 
although now a towne and burrowe, wherein Felix, a 
Burgundian, placed his episcopal see, and was the first 
bishopp of the East Angles, who reduced the same with the 
countrye adjacent, into the faythe of Christ, anno Dom., 
630. 

" Wherein also was a mintt and much coyne, then called 
Donwich half-pence : which also in the reigne of King 
Henry the Second, was a towne of great and strong defence, 
environed with great dykes and banks, with many sundrye 
high hills about and within the same towne and libtie; 
whereof eight of these remayne within the towne, and 
within the Palesdike, (Palace Dike,) and one without in 
Middlegate street : in which bankes and dykes were divers 
gates for entrance and passage into the towne, whereof 
remaynes Middlegate, Gildingate, and Southgate. Soe 
that at that time, in the raigne of King Henry the Second, 
Robert, Earl of Leister, which took pte with Henry, the 
sonne of King Henry the Second, came to the said towne 
of Donwich to have taken it against the King. But when 
he came neere and beheld the strength thereof, it was terror 
and feare unto him to behold it ; and soe retyred both he 
and his people. It was also an ayde unto King John with 
divers shipps, in tyme of his warres with his lords, for the 
which theire goode services he granted unto them the first 
Charter of Liberties. 

" It hath been greatly frequented by marchands and 
with marchandize, insomuch that divers and many townes 
of this land have made compositions with it for mutuall 
commerse and trafficke, as by their compositions under 
theire seals remayning in their chest may appeare. 
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" It hath been governed since it had charters by a mayer 
and fower bayhfes, which have been by theire orders chosen 
out of theire two companyes, viz : twelves and fower and 
twentyes, although now governed by two bailifes, chosen 
aforesaid. 

" It had in it sixteen fayre shipps, twelve barkes, or 
craycurs, fower and twentye fishing-barks, in the time of 
King Edward the First, which few townes in England had 
the like. It served the same king in his warres in France, 
with eleven shippes of warr, well furnished with men and 
munition : the most of which shippes had 72 men a-peece, 
the rest 50, 45, and 40 men a-peece, and served 13 weekes 
at theire own cost and chardge ; of which shippes, fower of 
them were taken by the Frenchmen, and many men slayne. 

" It lost in the tyme of King Edward the Third, by the 
King's warres in France, in the same service, the most parte 
of theire shipping, with the loss of 500 men of the same 
towne, which were slayne in the said warres. Aa by some 
of the auncient records of the same doth and may appere. 

" There was in old tyme, between the sayd towne and 
the same, a forest of the King's, as by graunts from the King 
unto some gentlemen for hawking and hunting therein, 
dwelling neere, maye appeere, which forrest long tyme 
since is eaten in with the sea and the most parte of the 
towne also. 

" It seemed it was a great cittye and towne in old tyme, 
for after that it began to be consumed and eaten with the 
sea, (as it hath been wonderfully,) soe that there was in and 
before the xxvu. yere of King Edward the Third, taken in 
and consumed withe the sea alone 400 houses, which payd 
rente to the towne towards the fee-fanne, besydes certayne 
shops and wyndmills. 

" The haven of the same towne, allso, called Donwich 
Haven, which did run out into the sea hard under the sayd 
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towne, was lardge and deepe about the same tyme, and by 
the extremetye of the sea, stopped, and could never be 
brought by all the costs and labour Donwich men bestowed 
about it, to continew there againe ; although, that before it 
stopped, the shipping that was at and before that tyme, 
both in Bliburgh, Welberswick, and Southwold, came all 
downe to Donwich to go into the sea. 

" The situation of the same towne is upon a cliffe, for the 
most part of eight faddomes high, and the cheefest buy lding 
there is about the market-place and the market crosse, is 
not above eight rodds, and the rest of the buylding of the 
towne standeth most parte scattered ; and for parish 
churches, there remayneth at this day only two, that is to 
say, St. Peter's, All Saints', and St. James* Hospitall, and 
how manye there hath been in old tyme when it was a cittye, 
is not now certaynly knowne. 

" But these churches have been knowne, or the situation 
of them, within the memorye of man ; that is to saye, St 
Peter's, All Saints, St. John's, St. Leonard's, St. Martin's, 
St. Nicholas', and St. James', the Maison Dieu. The 
Temple, the Grey Fryers' church, and the Black Fryers' 
church. 

" The towne hath been greatly consumed with lyre allso, 
soe that one quarter of the towne remayneth not now of that 
it hath been, at this daye, being the last daye of August, 
Anno Dmni. 1590." 

Such was Dunwich, even after the lapse of centuries, and 
when scarcely a vestige could be discovered of the strong 
walls and brazen gates, by which Stow, who was himself a 
native of the neighborhood, informs us in his Chronicles, 
she had been protected for ages. What must she have 
been when these strong walls, as we learn from the same 
undoubted and industrious historian, enclosed "a King's 
court, and a bishop's palace, and mayor's mansion, and 52 
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churclie8 f and no fewer windmills ; together with a spacious 
and well-frequented harbor, in which were as many top 
ships as churches?" Who that now wanders upon her 
houseless plains, or stands upon her untenanted cliffs, or 
looks down upon her lonely beach, could deem it credible 
even on the authority of the earliest and most unanimous 
witnesses — that opulence and commerce, and civilization, 
and multitudes, could have flourished throughout successive 
eras of unwritten history, in scenes of desolation like this ? 
What inundations must indeed have taken place — what 
encroachments of the mighty deep — what devastations from 
visiting storms — to have produced ruin and nakedness, such 
as the present condition of Dunwich exhibits? What 
embankments must have been broken down — what massy 
projections must have vanished away — what piles of art 
must have perished — what fields and forests must have 
disappeared — what landmarks must have been deluged — 
and labors of time obliterated — and lives of men lost ; ere 
the wastes and fragments, and remains of Dunwich could 
have been so completely engulphed ( 

A chronological account is preserved in Gardner, of the 
terrible ravages by which this work of ruin was gradually 
consummated; It is carried down to the year 1740 : and 
the lamentable record of what the great waves accomplished 
on that occasion, is concluded (at page 95,) in these 
words: — 

" The sea raged with fuch fury, that Cock and Hen 
Hills, which the preceding summer were upwards of forty 
feet high, and in the winter partly washed away, this year 
had their heads levelled with their bases, and the ground 
about them so rent and torn, that the foundation of St. 
Francis* chapel, which was laid between the said hills, was 
discovered. Where, besides the ruins of the walls, were 
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five round stones near of a bigness. The dimensions of one 
I took, were four feet the diameter, and near two the thick- 
ness. There was likewise a circle of large stumps of piles, 
about 24 feet circumference. The bounds of the cemetery 
were staked, within which the secret repositories of the 
dead were exposed to open view : several skeletons on the 
ouze divested of their coverings ; some lying in pretty good 
order, others interrupted and scattered, as the surges 
carried them. Also a stone coffin, wherein were human 
bones covered with tiles. Before a conveniency offered for 
removing the coffin, it was broke in two pieces by the vio- 
lence of the sea, which serve now for steps at each foot of 
Deering bridge. 

" At the same time and near the chapel, the pipes of an 
aqueduct were found — some of lead, others of grey earth, 
like that of some urns. On the lowest part of the chapel's 
yard, was the flag retaining the old dead grass, aad in 
several places, the impression of the spade. Although it 
had been, beyond the memory of the eldest person in the 
town, raised four or five feet high, with made earth, bearing 
good grass, corn, and turnips. A crop of the latter then 
growing thereon — but at that time was reduced to beach, 
over which the sea plays ever since at high tides* Between 
that and Maison Dieu lane, many roots of trees were washed 
bare." 

We wind up our quotations on this melancholy subject 
with the introductory stanzas of a most touching ballad, 
called Dunwich. The sweetly simple effusion itself may 
be found amongst the notes attached to " "Worcester 
Field, or the Cavalier, a poem, in four cantos, by 
Miss Agnes Strickland," — a name deservedly high in the 
list of our most popular modern poets, and one which, with 
those of her accomplished sisters, we are happy to rank with 
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the native authors of a neighborhood, whose venerable 
associations in after times, must be enhanced not slightly 
by the remembrance of their immortal labors. 

M Oft gating ob thy craggy brow, 

We muse on glorief o'er ; 
Fair Dunwicfa I thou art lowly now, 

Renowned and sought no more. 

How proudly rose thy crested seat 

Above the ocean wave ; 
Yet doomed beneath that sea to meet 

One wide and sweeping grave I 

The stately city greets no more 

The home-returning bark ; 
Sad relics of her spenders o'er 

One crumbling spire we mark. 

Unlike when ruled by Saxon powers, 

She sat in ancient pride, 
With all her stately halls and towers 

Reflected on the tide. 

Those who through each forgotten age, 

With patient care will look, 
Will find her fate in many a page 

Of Time's extended book. 

Nor will they coldly turn away, 

Because my verse shall tell 
A story of that fearful day, 

When mighty Dunwich fell.** etc. 



The memory of the illustrious dead embalms the place 
of their nativity. Covehithe, therefore, or as it had for- 
merly been called, North- Ales, will not be unvisited by 
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any traveller in these parts who loves the associations of 
biographical lore. The now very inconsiderable but plea- 
santly-situated village of which we speak, is connected 
with the name of one who was equally celebrated for his 
literary acquirements and his zealous labors in the glorious 
reformation. We allude to Bale, whose industry as an 
author much enlarged the field of his country's literature, 
while his devotedness to the cause of true religion, and his 
self-denying efforts for the advancement of it, at once ex- 
posed him to the bitterness of popish rage, and placed him 
high upon the list of those witnesses for the truth, who 
were most successful in disarming it. 

Nor will other associations be wanting to induce a visit to 
Covehithe, which is about four miles distant from South- 
wold, and may be reached either by a pleasant drive, or an 
agreeable row — being accessible both by sea and land. 
It possesses the attraction of a noble pile of ruins, whose 
picturesque situation and extent are evidences of former 
grandeur. The south aisle is still in good preservation, 
and has been enclosed for the erection of a more modern 
village church, where divine service is regularly performed. 
The Cluniac monks of Wangford held it amongst their 
extensive impropriations until the dissolution of the mo- 
nastic orders transferred their revenues to other hands. At 
that time, Henry the Eighth invested the Duke of Norfolk 
with its secularities, which (such as they are,) have 
remained in the possession of that ancient and noble family 
ever since. 

Covehithe is evidently one of the places which, like 
Dunwich and Southwold, and Easton Bavent, sunk before 
the face of the deep. It has been a considerable fishing 
town, and had formerly a hithe or quay for loading and 
unloading vessels. Its more modern name is supposed to 
be derived from John de Cove, who possessed an estate 
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here, had a free warren in his lands in 1308, and to whom 
a fair was granted in 1328, to be held upon Saint Andrew's 
day. 

Corehithe, however, deserves most particularly to be 
noticed, from its having been the birth-place of John Bale, 
sometime bishop of Ossory, in Ireland. This learned and 
voluminous writer adorned the early part of the sixteenth 
century, having been converted into a bold advocate of the 
doctrines of the Reformation from the delusions of Popery. 
He was born on the 21st of November, 1495, at Covehithe, 
of which parish, among the other occurrences of his eventful 
life, he was destined to become the rector. At the age of 
twelve he entered the monastery of the White-Friars, in 
Norwich, to be educated ; and from thence he was sent to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. That society, however, after- 
wards saw fit to expel him by reason of the predominant 
vehemence with which he exposed the errors of popery and 
the vices of the clergy. The period at which he renounced 
the tenets of the Romish church is not known ; but he attri- 
butes to the "illustrious" the Lord Wen tworth, that he was 
stirred up to discover " the glory of the Son of God and his 
own deformity." He preached the reforming doctrines with 
zeal, and openly declared against the invocation of saints at 
Doncaster ; for which offence he was dragged before arch- 
bishop Lee and the consistory court at York, and impri- 
soned. 

He thus exposed himself to the violence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; and on a subsequent occasion would have 
been treated with greater severity by Stokesly, bishop of 
London, but for the timely interposition and powerful 
influence of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the favorite 
of Henry VIII. On the death of that nobleman, our 
Covehithe reformer went to Germany, where he appears 
to have been well received and hospitably treated by Luther, 
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Melancthon, and the other celebrated characters of that 
country. During a period of eight years he pursued his 
studies there with great diligence, and wrote much in the 
defence of the principles of the Reformation. On the acces- 
sion of Edward VI., Bale was invited home and presented 
to the rectory of Bishop's- Stoke, in the county of South- 
ampton, and was subsequently advanced by that King to 
the bishopric of Ossery, in Ireland. Being instituted to his 
see, he set about correcting the vices of his clergy, endea- 
vored to abolish the mass, and introduced the new book of 
Common Prayer as it was then settled, and which received 
the sanction of the King and parliament in 1548. On the 
death of King Edward, and the accession of Queen Mary, 
Bale was again, with all his reforming brethren, exposed 
to the persecutions of the Romish priests, who seized his 
books and effects. Five of his servants were murdered, 
and Bale himself narrowly escaped with his life. In his 
flight he was taken by the captain of a Dutch man of war, 
who robbed him of all his property, and who was persuaded 
to send him to London. Yet on his promising to pay the 
captain £50 as soon as he should arrive in Holland, he was 
carried into Zealand, and after great suffering was ransomed. 
Returning to Germany, he took up his abode at Frankfort, 
where the refugees were kindly received, and one of the 
churches was set apart for their accommodation, where 
they might attend divine service according to the rites of 
the reformed doctrines. The early reformers were not 
entirely like-minded with respect to certain questions of 
discipline, and form, and ceremony. Some who had been 
permitted to take up their abode at Frankfort, and amongst 
them the celebrated John Knox and Bale, had adopted the 
modes of worship instituted by the reformers at Geneva. 
Unfortunately, as it would seem, for the unanimity of the 
pious and self-denying men congregated at Frankfort, that 
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place was visited by another distinguished reformer, Dr. 
Cox, who violently disputed with such of his countrymen 
as had espoused the Genevese form of worship, being 
supported by the magistrates of Frankfort. In consequence 
of a controversy, which principally raged concerning the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, Bale, with others, quitted 
Frankfort and retired to Basle, in Switzerland. At the 
commencement of Queen Elizabeth's reign, Bale returned 
to England, and was made prebend of Canterbury about 
the year 1560 ; having, it is said, refused to go back to 
his bishopric. Bale was not only a zealous opponent of 
the Romish superstition, but opposed some of the rites and 
ceremonies of the English church, as established at and 
after the Reformation. For instance, as to the divine insti- 
tution of bishops, he held the opinion that the government 
of the church by bishops, did not commence till the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. Entertaining these principles, 
he refused when summoned to assist in the consecration of 
archbishop Parker. He died at Canterbury, in November, 
1563, set. 63, and was buried in the cathedral there. 

These brief ^recollections which we have thus compiled 
of this learned and venerable native of our neighborhood; 
will no doubt be interesting, and afford subject of instruc- 
tive meditation to the moralist, as he wanders upon the 
green turf that lives above the ancient dead, and as he 
marks the time-defaced stones that no longer record their 
virtues; and as he muses upon the bright passages of 
history that still faintly, yet sweetly smile upon the tombs 
of the past, like the sun-light casting its radiance upon 
the cloistered walks of Covehithe. 

The " Camden Society," whose labors in ancient lore 
we cordially welcome, has recently edited an hitherto un- 
published religious drama, by Bale, and not included in 
Tanner's list. The handsome edition of this ancient 
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relique is from the hand of I. P. Collier, Esq., entitled 
" Kynge John," and transcribed from a curious MS. in 
the valuable collection of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. 
Collier observes that it has been recently recovered from 
among some old papers, probably one belonging to the «or- 
poration of Ipswich, for whom the play might have been 
written ; as he also supposes it to have been performed by 
the guilds or trades of the town. The singular composition 
seems to have been designed to promote and confirm the 
Reformation. This design our venerable author exe- 
cuted in a manner until then unknown. The play itself 
is interesting in a literary point of view, since it forms the 
connecting link between the old moralities and historical 
plays, and is the only known existing specimen of that 
species of composition of so early a date. The incidents of 
the piece are striking and instructive, but dealt with, in 
point of chronology, after a somewhat unusual fashion of 
even "poetic licence." They consist of events, the most 
remarkable and popular, which occurred in the reign of 
John ; and are transferred as if by the touch of a wizard's 
wand, to the concluding portions of the Eighth Henry's 
history. Thus the vexatious contests which were main- 
tained between John and the Roman Pontiff — the sufferings 
of the English people under the iniquity of the papal 
interdict — the ultimate submission of the reluctant mo- 
narch to the proud mandates of the usurping priest — and 
the death which shortly after overtook him, occasioned 
through poison, (as was too justly suspected,) administered 
by the hand of a pope-deputed monk : — these, and such 
other stirring occurrences are made applicable by Bale to 
the circumstances of later times. Thus it is that we are 
indebted to the inventive genius of a scriptural and conse- 
crated native of the vicinity of Southwold, for one of the 
most decided improvements in the matter and management 
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of dramatic writing. We should be happy to extract 
largely from a poem whose timely re-appearance will be 
cordially hailed by the antiquarian, and the handsome 
edition of which reflects credit upon the enterprising 
society that has at length rescued it from the grave of 
forgetfulness. But our limits are peremptory in their pro- 
hibition. We must therefore be satisfied with adducing 
part of a scene where Some of the popish denominations, 
then existing, are enumerated. The sobriety of the 
passage partakes, not slightly, of the ridiculous, when we 
reflect that the enumeration is vauntingly detailed by 
Clergy, in proof of the church's integrity, and of the 
"many holy religions with which she is decked/" That 
class of Clergy have ever been as prompt as they are ver- 
satile in accommodating their mode of reasoning to the 
character of the times. In the case before us the course of 
vindication would be as abhorrent from the minds of the 
modern priests of that communion, as the moral cannot fail 
to be instructive to the minds of those who protest against 
their errors — shewing, as it does, that the boast of unity 
within the pale of Rome, was as vain a boast, even before 
the existence of protestant sects — and when the evil of 
schism could not be alleged to the free circulation of 
Scripture — as it can possibly be at present. 

Clergy thus proceeds to prove how groundless is King 
John's censure respecting church corruptions; and, what 
will seem to be still more absurd, the church's " clothing of 
wrought gold " and her "raiment of needlework," (Ps. xlv,^ 
are gorgeously super-adorned with this embroidery- 
exposition : — 

The king demands — "what is your meaning of that 
same Scripture, tell me?" — to which Clergy answers : — 

" This queen is the church, which through all christian regions 
Is beautifully decked with many holy religions ; 
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Monks, canons, and friars— most excellent divines, 

As Grand/ Montensers and other Benedictines : 

Primonstrasensers, Bernards, and Gilbertines, 

Jacobites, Minors, White Cannes, and Augustines, 

Senbenets, Quniacs, with holy Carthusians, 

Heremites and Anchors (anchorites,) with most mighty Rodians ; 

Crucifers, Lucifers, Brigettes, Ambroaians, 

Stellifers, Ensifers, with Purgatorisns, 

Sophkns, Indians, and Camaldulensers, 

Clarinea and Columbines, Templars, new Ninevites, 

Rufians, Tercians, Lorites, and Lazarites, 

Hongsries, Teutonics, Hospitalers, Honofrines, 

Basils and Bonhams, Solonans and Celestines, 

Paulines, Hieronimites, and monks of Josaphathes Valley, 

Fulgines, Flamines, with brethren of the Black Alley ; 

Donates and Dimisines, with canons of St- Mark, 

Vestals and Monials — a world to hear them bark : 

Abbots and Doctors, with Bishops and Cardinals, 

Archdeacons and Priests, as to their fortune mils,** 



But we are unwilling to trespass further upon the visitor of 
the beautiful ruins of Covehithe — of which, together with 
its distinguished native, it seems full time that we should 
now take leave. If, upon his return home from South- 
wold and its interesting vicinity, he should feel disposed to 
cultivate a more extensive acquaintance with Bishop Bale, 
he will find a beautiful portrait with a full catalogue of his 
works, which run out to an amazing number, in Holland's 
Heroologia Anglica. But lest our reminiscences of Cove- 
hithe should be lost in those of its distinguished native, we 
shall just whisper into the ear of our visitor, before he parts 
from the finely-picturesque ruins which have suggested 
them, that his associations with that peaceful scene, and his 
ruminations upon its former magnificence, may be somewhat 
aided by the subjoined extract and quotation. Dowsing, it 
seems, the prowess of whose axe- wielding arm we have 
had too much occasion to notice in his giant might against 
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churches, had greater trouble at Covehithe, and a larger 
demand upon his cathedral-defacing implements, than he 
was called to exercise in other instances. His Journal of 
April 6, 164*3, records in grammar which seems to have 
been as fine in its texture as his office, respecting " Cochie, 
or Covehithe : " — 

"We brake down 200 pictures — one pope with divers 
cardinals — Christ and the Virgin Mary — a picture of God 
the Father, among others which I remember not. There 
was four steps with a vault underneath. But the two first 
might be levelled, which we gave order to the church- 
wardens to do. There was many inscriptions to Jesus in 
capital letters on the roof of the church, and cherubims 
with crosses on their breasts, and a cross in the chancel ; 
all which, with divers pictures in the windows which we 
could not reach, neither would they help us" (who can 
wonder ?) " to raise the ladders — ail which we left a warrent 
with them to do in fourteen days." So far the hammer- 
armed yet ladder-lorn commissioner. Let him rest from his 
labors. Davy in his beautiful work on Architectural Antiqui- 
ties, gives to Covehithe remains this passing notice : — ' ' These 
splendid ruins attest the former wealth and populousness of 
a place which now ranks amongst the poorest and meanest 
parishes in the county. All the ancient part of this once 
stately pile is now in complete decay. But divine service 
is performed in a small edifice, erected within the nave of 
the old one, though it does not occupy one half of it. This, 
as appears from an inscription on a stone in the north wall, 
was completed in the year 1672. The three grand arches at 
the last end still retain their position, though much 
mutilated ; and for magnitude and form may vie with the 
noblest specimen of the kind in the country. The tower, 
which appears of a more ancient date than the rest of the 
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ruined fabric, still remains entire, and is an excellent land- 
mark for mariners." 

Before quitting these interesting ruins, and the agreeably- 
situated spot upon which they have so long stood, we 
cannot help contrasting, in our thoughts, the prevailing 
loneliness of the scene, with the bustle and commerce which 
had formerly been experienced when many of the protestant 
exiles of France were among its occupiers, and a flourishing 
cloth manufactory afforded means of employment to them, 
and of comfort and wealth to its natives. 

The following lines will not be considered out of place, 
written, as they were, within the ruins on a fine summer 
evening. They form the opening stanzas of a metrical tale, 
by Miss Agnes Strickland. 

On grey Covehithe mild eve has cast 

A soft and mellow ray, 
But o'er its glories time has past 

With dark destroying sway. 

All roofless, now, the stately pile — 

And rent the arches tall : 
Through which with bright departing smile, 

The western sunbeams fall. 

The ivy wreaths unheeded twine 

In wild profusion there, 
And oft with summer flowers combine 

To crown the oriel fair. 

The choir is hushed — and silent now 

The organ's thrilling sigh, 
Yet swells at eve from many a bough 

The linnet's lullaby. 

The grass-grown aisle, all green and lone, 

No musing footsteps tread, 
And even o'er the altar stone 

The mantling brambles spread. 
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Tradition's voice forgets to tell 

Whose ashes sleep below, 
And fancy here unchecked may swell 

And bid the story flow." 

We have accompanied our visitor in his excursion to Dun- 
wich and Covehithe. We have feebly endeavored to aid his 
fancy, in speculating upon the ravages of ancient time, and 
the changes effected in this vicinity, by the " reciprocating 
wave/' in the former case, and in the latter we have ven- 
tured to supply the contemplative mind with such biogra- 
phical reminiscences as appeared not unlikely to add interest 
to the stranger's " meditations among the tombs." With 
this view we had associated them, and the picturesque ruins 
which overshadow them, with the nativity, and " learned 
lore," and multiplied labors of the justly-celebrated and 
venerable Bishop Bale. 

On his way back to Southwold we must prepare him for 
a pilgrimage through still more desolate places, if Easton 
Bavent is to be sought for, and the search to be prosecuted 
along the " shingly beach." Nor can we promise his eye 
such relief, nor his thoughts such repose, as the sight and 
associations of sacred ruins are always attended with. We 
have to point him out the position where he will scarcely 
believe either his own senses or the most satisfactorily-au- 
thenticated evidence of the historian, that a flourishing town 
once stood. We must arrest him for this object at the dis- 
tance of somewhat more than a mile from his head-quarters. 
The delay, however, shall be brief; and the ruminations 
upon local as well as human reverses may render him due 
compensation afterwards, in the way of after-dinner reveries, 
which are so favorable to the quietude and healthful action 
of the digestive powers. 

We shall suppose that the explorer of our interesting 
localities is returning along the shore, and making the best 
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of his way back to Southwold on foot. He therefore either 
treads the winding footpath which overhangs the loamy cliff, 
and which, in some fear-instilling chasms, touches the very 
edge where life stands trembling in suspense. Or more 
likely, he prefers the broad margin of sea-sand, which the 
far-ebbing tide hath for some time left invitingly behind it. 
Here, as we have already hinted, is no object like that 
venerable pile, which attracted his admiration at Covehithe. 
No splendid remains of departed grandeur greet his admir- 
ing gaze, or present the contrast of their lonely magnifi- 
cence with the unsightly wastes which surround them. But, 
peradventure, high above the very spot where the sea spray 
touches the traveller's cheek, ere it frets amongst the glis- 
tening and many-colored pebbles, which garnish the wide 
breadth of the beach, were seen, in bye-past ages, the bea- 
con points of Easton-ness. Let the eye pause upon that 
small knot of what seem to be fishing-huts, flanked, however, 
by a comfort-bespeaking farm-house. The range of fkr- 
scattered fields forms no incongruous part of the otherwise 
cheerless picture ; for notwithstanding the presence of their 
happier neighbor, they appear as if they were but recently 
recovered from the dominions of old ocean. That farm- 
house, with the few ill-sorted companions that gather closely 
beside it, as if for protection, is all that remains of the 
former Easton Bavent. Those embankments are quite 
a modern construction, reared in defence of the low-lying 
pastures that are situated on either side of them, and that 
have scarcely deserved so expensive a safe guard. The ill- 
restrained waters that flow between them are tributes to 
the Atlantic, discharged uncertainly by the fair but way* 
ward Blythe. Often has she wandered, nor even now does 
she cease to wander, with her collected offerings, beyond the 
precincts of those puny mounds, which have vainly attempted 
to intercept her capricious sallies. And there she is at this 
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moment, turning away from her present barriers, as if in 
spirit-stirred remembrance of the wider castle moat which 
she formerly filled and equally overstepped. The neigh- 
boring sea marshes, with which die mingles at pleasure, might 
possibly be evidences to the very practised eye of some well- 
versed antiquarian speculator, that they had been differently 
tenanted some centuries since. Even so — 

" Swift Time, with aH-devouring pace 

" Makes loftiest oaks and cedars bow, 
" And marble towers and walls of brass 

** In his rude march he levels low. 

or, if we may be allowed to add, for truth's sake rather 
than for amplification : — 

Up rose old ocean from his bed, 

And landward drove his billowy car ; 
And headland*, spire$, and viUaM fled 

Before the elemental war. 

Hence it is that the Easton Bavent of ancient days has so com- 
pletely disappeared. Her well-peopled streets, her goodly 
and numerous residences, her parish church, chapel of ease, 
and other religious and charitable institutions ; her fertile 
pastures and corn-fields — extensive deer parks and thickly 
planted forests — are without one discernible trace to define 
even the bounds of their long-lost locality. Nay, the high 
and haughty eminence, which every homebound mariner 
and Ptolemy himself could, in other eras, have distinguished 
as the most prominent of the eastern promontories, is so 
exclusively a matter of credit — its very existence is so 
entirely dependant on the written letter of history — that 
even imagination, while she can penetrate the nethermost 
caves of the deep, shrinks from the responsibility of fixing 
upon its ancient position. 
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It is in phrases of dejection, like the following, that the 
sober narrative of Mr. Gardner makes allusion to the town 
of Easton Bavent : — "it is," says he, " situated on a high 
cliff — was formerly large and well peopled. It is reputed 
ancient and to have had considerable trade, but is now re- 
duced to two dwelling-houses with appurtenances and about 
ten souls." 

But while alluding to this industrious historian, who has 
collected very little upon a subject which could scarcely, 
when he wrote, have been so little noticed by reason of 
lack of materials, we cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting the following passage : — 

" In 1748, Queen Anne's bounty favouring this parish, 
" publication was made for the celebration of divine service 
" there on Trinity Sunday. The like not remembered, 
" several persons- out of a religious curiosity attended. 
" Where a ban* was, the temple, a chair and little table 
" occupied the places of desk and pulpit. For pews were 
" substituted stools and benches, and the want of mats was 
" sufficiently supplied by a plenty of straw that covered 
" the area of the nave of the church. Prayers, and the 
" thirty-nine articles of religion were read in form ; psahn- 
" singing twice ; after that the blessing. Also, notice was 
" given that a sermon would be preached in the afternoon, 
" which was a motive that induced many people to travel 
" thither, so that our place of worship was pretty well 
" filled. This made a lively impression in my memory of 
" the relation of Glastonbury elder thatched church with 
" wicker walls. Prayers ended, and an edifying oration 
" from Timothy, chapter 1, verse 13, succeeded, with 
" seasonable exhortations to adhere to the principles of 
" the Church of England as by law established. The 
" chorus thrice repeated, and the declaration of the 
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" minister's assent to the aforementioned articles which 
"he subscribed, to which I was then a witness — the 
" auditory then departed, highly pleased with the enter- 
" tainment they had. All things being done decently 
" and in order, (so far as the place would permit,) by 
" the Rev. Mr. North." pp. 259. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



We proceed, in due order, to that part of our undertak- 
ing whereby we had engaged ourselves to " conduct our 
" visitors through such rides and drives in the Hundred 
" of Bly thing, as are locally and historically deserving 
" attention ; submitting as we pass brief notices of the 
"several Churches and principal adjoining Towns." 
Agreeably to this arrangement, we shall devote the present 
chapter to the towns of Lowestoft, Beccles, Bungay, 
Framlingham, and Aldborough — which, although they 
be geographically unconnected with the Hundred of Bly- 
thing, are in point of fact and interest, and even proximity, 
intimately associated with our local interests and historical 
incidents. The information which we are about to furnish 
is, in a certain sense, beyond the bounds of our subject. 
Yet, even were it otherwise, the extent to which we have 
allowed ourselves to be carried on other points, would 
necessarily require it to be curtailed within the shortest 
possible limits. The portion of the Ordnance map, which 
accompanies this division of our work, and which we have 
had prepared under the able and accurate hands of 
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Mr. Lenny, will be a better and surer guide through 
the different places and parishes, than any detailed account 
which could pass from our pen. 

The drive from Southwold to Lowestoft extends, in a 
north-easterly direction, to the distance of twelve miles. 
The road, for the entire length of it, to this very attractive 
and well-circumstanced and progressively-flourishing town, 
presents many interesting objects — a country picturesque 
and, considering that it borders the sea, of a remarkably 
woodland character ; numerous parish churches, some on 
the left hand and some on the right; Benacre park and 
grounds traversed by the admiring traveller for a considera- 
ble distance, with the spacious quadrangular and hospitality- 
bespeaking mansion-house of their resident proprietor, Sir 
Thomas Gooch, baronet ; and all this agreeable prospect 
completed by the never-tiring sight of the blue ocean. The 
noble circuit of harbor, and the ample accommodation afford- 
ed by its wide-spread, yet protecting arms, from Pakefield 
to Lowestoft, to its multitudinous voyagers — and the well- 
chosen position for the new marine parade, which is now 
being formed opposite the south battery, and that selected 
for the erection of the Fisherman's Hospital, together 
with the Bath-rooms and other health-improving and sight- 
refreshing objects which embellish the Southwold approach 
to Lowestoft, — will well deserve from the visitor a more 
specific and leisurely notice than the rapid movements of a 
post-boy can afford. The public buildings and places of 
concourse will next solicit observation; and especially 
those consecrated to the purposes of divine worship. If 
the number of these, and the sums contributed to the great 
religious institutions of the day, and the extent to which 
local charities are supported, be any index in this matter, 
the religious feeling at Lowestoft might be estimated at no 
mean standard. 
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The town stands on a lofty eminence, commanding an 
extensive view of the German ocean : and when beheld 
from the sea has the noblest and most beautiful appearance 
of any town on the coast between Newcastle and London. 
The principal street running nearly north and south, and 
intersected by several smaller ones, occupies the very 
summit of the cliff which communicates with the shore by 
numerous steep descents. At the northern extremity of the 
town, which is the entrance from Yarmouth, are many 
handsome modern houses. The declivity is almost 
unperceived, through hanging gardens of terraces covered 
with plantations, a striking specimen of which may be 
seen in the beautiful and secluded marine villa of Colonel 
Jones. Between these and the sea is a tract of land, 
locally denominated the Denes, on which is an extensive 
line of buildings, appropriated to the curing of fish. On 
account of the salubrity of its air, Lowestoft is much 
frequented as a sea-bathing place, and for this purpose it 
possesses every requisite accommodation. The shore being 
composed of a hard firm sand, intermixed with shingle, is 
particularly favorable for walking and bathing. Among 
the institutions of a public nature, exclusive of those for 
Independent, Wesleyan, Baptist, Primitive Methodist, 
and established, modes of worship, are the theatre, an 
assembly room, a public library, and a general dispensary. 
The market is on Wednesday ; and annual fairs are held on 
May 1st and September 29th. The chief course of com- 
merce is the herring fishery, which begins about a fortnight 
before Michaelmas and lasts till Martinmas. The quantity 
of fish caught and cured annually is very great and of 
excellent quality, as the Lowestoft herrings are considered 
by the London fishmongers superior to those cured at 
Yarmouth. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Margaret, and situated 
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westward of the town, must not be unvisited. The height of 
the tower, including that of the steeple, is 120 feet. The 
living, a vicarage of £331 per annum, with Glebe House, 
is in the patronage of the Bishop of Norwich, and for some 
years in the incumbency of the laborious and justly-respected 
the Rev. Francis Cunningham. The grammar school was 
founded by Thomas Arnot, a merchant of Lowestoft in the 
latter end of the sixteenth century. Here are also free 
school, infant, adult, and other schools affording well- 
maintained opportunities of instruction to upwards of 500 
individuals. The last census shews that this proportion of 
children, compared with the aggregate population, is credi- 
table to the state of the place. The numbers in 1831 were, 
of inhabited houses, 857 ; of families 915 ; of persons 
4,238. Annual value of assessed property in 1815, was 
£7,451. 

Lake Lotting, at the south-west, and containing 160 
acres, now forms a harbor and part of the ship canal com- 
menced in 1827, by means of which Norwich has become 
a sea-port. The entrance of the harbor from the sea was 
opened on the 3rd of June, 1831, by the Ruby yacht of 50 
tons, passing through the lock. Over this lock is a swing- 
bridge extended in the line of the London road. It is of 
cast-iron, 50 feet in span, with a road-way 15 feet within 
the railing. It opens in the middle, affording a clear 
passage for vessels 50 feet wide. At the west end of the 
lake, forming a barrier between the sea water of the harbor 
and rivers, and inland waters of the country, a ship-lock 
has been erected with two pair of gates pointing either way, 
so that vessels may pass at all times. We need not to say 
how much the commerce of Lowestoft has been benefitted 
by these improvements. On a point of land a little to the 
north of the town, is the upper light-house, a circular 
tower, erected in 1676, and partly rebuilt by order of the 

P 
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brethren of the Trinity House, in 1778; and on the beach 
below, is another light-house. A sanguinary battle was 
fought off Lowestoft, as at Sole-bay, in the year 1665, 
between the English and the Dutch. Thomas Nash, a 
popular writer in the reign of Elizabeth, was a native of 
this place. Among the seats in the neighborhood may be 
distinguished those of the Rev. George Anguish, lord of 
the manor, Robert Fowler, Charles Steward, and Charles 
Porcher, Esquires. Their names are Somerleyton Hall, 
Gunton Hall, Blundeston, and Normanston. In connec- 
tion with the established church, there is a flourishing 
Sunday school. Three full services are performed on the 
Lord's day, and a service with lecture on Thursday evening. 
Parish register commences 1561. Annual value in the 
King's books is £43 16*. 6d. Tenths, £1 \\d. Taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) £4 13*. 4d. Tenths, 9*. 4d. Vicarial, 
£4 6*. 8<*. 

The town of next consideration in the neighborhood, 
and which Ve therefore feel obliged to notice, though it be 
in the hundred of Wangford, is Beccles, the polling place 
of the district. It is very pleasantly situated on the 
river Waveney, and to be reached by an agreeable drive of 
12 miles from Southwold, bearing in a direction north- 
north-west. Itself and locality will be found to contain 
objects deserving attention — the principal of which is the 
ehurch ; a structure at once spacious and elegant, and en- 
riched with a porch which is, in no ordinary degree, orna- 
mented and beautiful. The patron of the living, which is a 
rectory with the vicarage of St. Mary, Endgate, is the Earl 
of Gosford. Incumbent, the Rev. H. Owen, D.D. -Annual 
income, £254. Value, in the King's books, £21 12*. 3£d. 
Tenths, £2 3*. 2\ d; vicarial, £7 &. 8d. Taxation (Pope 
Nicholas) £21 6*. 8d. Tenths, £2 2s. 8d. Annual value 
of assessed property, (1815) £7,976. By the last census, 
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the parish contained 1,877 statute acres — 830 houses — 
881 families — 3,862 inhabitants. The church tower, 
which is detached from the main building, is remarkable 
for the richness and elaborateness of its sculpture. Besides 
these, Beccles can boast of some handsome houses — of her 
gas-lighted and well-payed streets — of a quarterly court of 
session held by the county magistrates for the district — of 
a commodious town-hall — a recently-enlarged and much- 
improved county jail, which we are happy to know is but 
thinly inhabited — of places of worship connected with the 
Independent, Wesleyan, and Baptist persuasions, and 
capable together of seating somewhere about 2000 persons 
— and even of a theatre. Schools also — National, Infant, 
and Endowed — offer great educational advantages to the 
children of the laboring poor ; exclusively of the Sunday 
instruction which the different religious denominations 
emulously pursue with the classes of their respective 
followers. We have also understood that there is a theo- 
logical library connected with the church. One thing we 
can declare, from personal knowledge, that the environs of 
Beccles have much to recommend them in the rich and 
agreeable scenery, pleasant walks, very ancient trees, and 
noble and well-finished mansions, including that of the 
resident Earl of Gosford. The town, of which we must 
take abrupt leave, suffered dreadfully by fire, in the 
year 1586. 

If there be one prettier drive than another, even among 
the truly-picturesque and sweetly-diversified scenes of our 
beautiful county, it is the seven-miles-drive from Beccles to 
Bungay, which lies north-west from Southwold, at the 
distance of about 16 miles. Such is the course then, which, 
if we may venture our advice, we strongly recommend to 
be adopted by our visitor, in his homeward return. This 
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neat and pleasant town, as that which we have just left, ia 
likewise comprised in the hundred of Wangford, and 
situated somewhat similarly in manner and circumstances 
on the Waveney, whose fair breadth here forms the line of 
boundary between the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The parishes of Saint Mary and the Holy Trinity, 
which are included in Bungay, contained at the last census 
2,090 statute acres. In the latter named parish, the 
number of inhabited houses was calculated at 376 ; families 
385; and individuals 1,663. In the former parish were 
reckoned 413 inhabited houses, 439 families, and 2,071 
persons. Total number of inhabitants, 3734. The annual 
value of assessed property, in 1815, was £7,517. Of 
Trinity church, which is a vicarage, the patron is the 
Bishop of Ely ; Vicar, the Rev. T. Collyer. Two services 
are celebrated in it on Sunday. It renders a yearly income 
of £305. exclusively of a glebe house. Value, in the 
King's books, £21. 15*. Tenths, 16*. \d. Taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) £10. 13*. 4rf. Tenths, £1. 1*. 4rf. 
Vicarial, £4. 6*. 8d. Tenths, 8*. Sd. The patron of 
Saint Mary's, which is a perpetual curacy, is the Bishop of 
Norwich. Incumbent, the Rev. Archdeacon G. Glover. 
Annual income, £115, There are three Lord's day ser- 
vices, and prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays. " This 
church," writes Mr. Davey in his Architectural Antiquities, 
" even in its present state, is a very handsome structure: 
and the ruins adjoining it shew how much more so it must 
have been in its perfect state. On the 1st of March, 1688, 
a fire broke out in a small uninhabited house, which raged 
so furiously that, in four hours' time, nearly the whole 
town was burnt down, and the roof of the church, with the 
seats and ornaments, consumed. The present church 
appears to comprehend only the nave of the old one. The 
steeple is a very elegant tower of black flints, in compart- 
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ments with stone coins ; it has, however, suffered con- 
siderable injury in consequence of a grave having been, 
some years ago, dug too near the north angle of it." The 
market place here is an object of great curiosity, and may 
be seen to best advantage on Thursdays, when it is occupied 
by its weekly traficers. Its fair days are May 14th and 
September 25th. It possesses Independant, Wesleyan, 
and Roman Catholic chapels — a Free Grammar School 
which is invested with the right of four foundation scholar- 
ships in Emanuel College, Cambridge, and is ably conducted 
by the Rev. Fred. Bark way, the substitute or school-vicar 
of the Rev. John Gilbert, non-resident master. Between 
the two churches may be seen some remains of a Benedictine 
nunnery, which existed about the year 1 160. An extensive 
crape manufactory, employing daily between five and six 
hundred hands, is in active operation close to the town ; 
while scattered away in their respective directions, may be 
distinguished the halls, and parks, and castles which bear 
the names of Flixton, Broome, Earsham, Kirby, Ditch- 
ingham, Mettingham, &c. Yet will the antiquarian 
visitor overlook, as of necessity, all these — that he may 
ponder and pause among the recollections of elder time and 
history, which will burst fresh upon him as he first presses 
the green grass that clothes the mound, or the wild ivy 
which clings to the wall that even yet encloses some existing 
remains of the ancient castle of the Bigods of Bungay. 
We know not how to take better or briefer notice of the 
matter than by transcribing the following extracts from a 
touching poem by Miss Agnes Strickland, entitled " Deme- 
trius" and published by Frazer, London. 

" This interesting relic of the feudal times, is situated in 
the county of Suffolk, separated from Norfolk only by the 
river Waveney, which flows at the foot of the castle hills, 
on the most considerable of which stands all that now 
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remains of the strong holds of the Bigods, Earls of Nor- 
folk — a crumbling ivy-mantled turret. 

" Tradition places the era of its erection in the reign of 
King Stephen, of whom its founder, Hugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, was so staunch an adherent, that, on the accession 
of Henry II., he was obliged to compound with that 
monarch, in a large sum of money, for being permitted to 
retain his castle of Bungay, and also to give hostages for his 
good behaviour. Being implicated, however, in the re- 
bellion of Prince Henry, his estates and strong holds were 
confiscated, though his castles of Bungay and Framlingham 
were afterwards restored to his son, who, in the reign of 
Henry III., engaging in the war of the confederated 
barons, under Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was, in his 
turn, exposed to the royal displeasure, and his favourite 
fortress, Bungay castle, was dismantled by order of the 
King. 

" In the tenth year of Edward I., Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, obtained the King's permission to embattle his 
house, which was built on the site of the ancient castle, 
which he fortified so strongly, and deemed so impregnable, 
that in the heat of his memorable altercation with that 
monarch, he is said by the Chroniclers to have given utter- 
ance to this baronial impromptu : — 

" Were I in my strong castle of Bungay, 

Upon the water of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the king of Cockayne, 

Nor all his bravery." 

" The records belonging to the castle were lost in the fire 
of Bungay, anno 1668. The ruins are extremely pictu- 
resque, hanging gardens having been erected in terraces on 
the massive wall of the ivy-clad pile, leading by successive 
flights of rude stairs, to a gallery on the summit of the 
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ruined edifice, which commands a panoramic view of the 
pastoral vale of the Waveney, and the lovely wood-crowned 
uplands with which it is surrounded. 

" Wreck of pest ages 1 on thy mouldering towers 

No feudal banner waves its silken folds ; 
No archers now direct their deadly showers 

From thy lone heights as in the days of old, 
When he of iron soul and stalwart mould, 

The haughty Bigod, in hie tameless pride 
Held with the lord of England parlance bold ; 

And the chafed lion to his teeth defied, 
And taunt for taunt with answering scorn replied : 

And spake of his strong hold on Waveney's shore 
With stern regret, as fortress whence he might 

Have braved securely, till the storm was o'er, 
The royal anger in its fellest height — 

Nor cared for proud Plantagenet's despite : 
But there, in his rebellious hardihood, 

The sap, the siege, the desultory fight, 
Fiercely repelled, and made resistance good 

Through each reverse, unawed and unsubdued. 

Deserted towers 1 no steel dad warder now 

O'erlooks with watchful eye the quiet vale, 
Nor scan6 with anxious glance the upland brow, 

For plumes and pennons waving in the gale — 
Or stately chieftain in his warlike mail, 

With steed caparisoned, and couchant lance— 
Such as in ancient chronicle and tale. 



Feamlingham in the Hundred of Loes, and the polling- 
place of the district, is next to be noticed. At a distance 
from Southwold of about twenty miles, and in a direction 
bearing west by south-west, it will be found, in its local 
history, both ancient and modern — in its splendid church 
and chancel, so handsomely furnished with sculptured 
memorials of the noble house of Norfolk — in the ruins of 
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its regal and far-famed castle — and in numerous other par- 
ticulars, well deserving the best attention which can be 
given to it. 

It is pleasantly situated on an eminence, near the source 
of the river Ore, which flows through the town ; and has a 
spacious market-place, well supplied every Saturday. Its 
fairs are held on Whit- Monday, and on October 10th for 
cattle, sheep, and cloths. The church dedicated to St, 
Michael is a stately edifice, constructed chiefly with black 
flints, and supposed to have been built by the Mowbrays, 
Earls of Norfolk. The tower at the west end is nearly 100 
feet in height. At the eastern end of the north aisle, are 
monuments of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, and 
Earl of Nottingham, K. G. 

He was the son of Henry VIII., by Lady Talbois ; and 
and married Mary, daughter of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk ; 
he died at St. James' Palace, London, July 24th, 1536, 
aged 16 years. There are also monuments to the memory 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who was beheaded 
January 19th, 1 546 : — and also of his Countess : — more- 
over of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who died 1554. 

In the chancel is the monument of Sir Robert Hitcham, 
who died in 1636. He founded an alms-house and free- 
school in the town. In the church is also a monument, by 
Roubiliac, of Mrs. Jane Kerridge, of Shelly Hall, who 
died 1744. The rectory, consolidated with the curacy of 
Saxtead, is valued at £1201 per annum, and is in the 
patronage of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. The present 
incumbent is the Rev. 6. Attwood, who is assisted in the 
discharge of his ministerial obligations by two efficient 
curates, the Rev. Messrs. Good and O'Neill. Both the 
churches, therefore, and schools connected with them, are 
favored with such public services and pastoral superintend 
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dance as we should rejoice to find in all the neighboring 
parishes : — three services every Sunday, and two addi- 
tional ones in the week. The census (1831,) reports the 
number of statute acres to be 4,440; inhabited houses, 
499; families, 511; individuals, 2,445. The present 
parish register dates no further back than the year 1560. 
Property was assessed (1815,) at the annual value of 
£8,696. The living is rated in the King's books at £43 
6$. 8d. Tenths, £4 6*. 8d. Including for the Independant 
and Wesleyan denominations, with the provisions made 
for the purpose through the parochial clergy, we have been 
given to understand that nearly 700 children are in course 
of instruction. We cannot stop to speak of the alms-houses, 
or of the other charitable institutions, or of the peaceful 
resting-place of one of their benevolent founders who pre- 
ferred that his remains should be interred in his own 
garden, which may be seen at a short distance above the 
alms-houses and town. Yet we cannot leave this truly 
interesting place without furnishing some detached notes 
in reference to the majestic pile by which it has been sig- 
nalised for so many centuries. We may indeed say of it 
in the words of the poet Bird : — 

" Castle of ancient days 1 in times long gone, 

" Thy lofty balls in regal splendor shone ! 

" Thou stood'st a monument of strength sublime, 

11 A giant, laughing at the threats of time I 

" Strange scenes have passed within thy walls ! and strange 

" Has been thy fate through many a chance and change ! 

" Thy towers have heard the war-cry, and the shout 

" Of friends within, and answering foes without ; 

" Have rung to Bounds of revelry, while mirth 

" Held her carousal, when the sons of earth, 

" Sported with joy, till even be could bring 

44 No fresh delight upon his drooping wing. 

p3 
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We avail ourselves of the research of the same lamented 
writer, which he has embodied in the notes attached to his 
beautiful poem of Framlingham, to apprize our readers as 
follows : — Redwald, King of the East Angles, is supposed 
to have been the founder of Framlingham castle : he com- 
menced his reign in 593. The castle is the boldest feature, 
and the greatest ornament of the town. Its exterior ap- 
pearance is perhaps more perfect and more interesting 
than any similar relic of antiquity in the kingdom : " for " 
as Mr. Hawes remarks, " it still looks more like a castle 
than the ruins of one ; " and as, when viewed at a little 
distance, it retains almost all its original dignity and im- 
portance ; it carries our ideas back to the chivalric ages, 
and to the days of feudal tenure, with greater exactness 
and fidelity than most of our castellated piles of " the days 
of other years." 

The author of a pamphlet upon the same subject, 
remarks that " Nothing indeed can be more striking than 
the whole contour of this ancient structure; upon ap- 
proaching it in the still twilight of a summer's evening, 
when the partial imperfections that time has created are 
lost in obscurity, and only the bold outlines of the building 
are visible, the imagination can hardly forbear peopling it 
with its ancient inhabitants; one almost fancies that the 
measured step of the sentinels, pacing the ramparts, may 
still be heard, and that the shrill blast of the warder's horn 
will soon announce the approach of strangers. The form 
of the building is circular, or rather an irregular curve, 
approaching to a circle ; the walls are forty-four feet in height, 
and eight in thickness ; they are flanked with thirteen 
square towers, fourteen feet higher that the ramparts, 
which, with the battlements, are still remaining in sufficient 
perfection to give an accurate idea of the whole." 
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Of the interior, in its more perfect state, Mr. Loder, in 
his valuable History of FramUngham, has given us a par- 
ticular description. In the first court was a deep well of 
excellent workmanship, compassed with carved pillars, 
which supported its leaden roof, and though out of repair, 
it existed in 1601. A chapel stood in the same court, 
adjoining the east watch-tower. The hall, which was 
covered with lead, was situated on the other side of the 
court, towards the west watch-tower, and between the hall 
and the chapel, fronting the great castle gate, were many 
commodious rooms and a cloister. One of the rooms was 
hung with tapestry, upon which was wrought the story of 
Hercules. This is supposed to be the same which now 
ornaments the seat of Lord Braybroke, of Audley-End. 
Leading from the castle were three passages ; one a pos- 
tern, with an iron gate on the east side, over a private 
bridge, the remains of which are still standing; another, 
on the west side, led to a dungeon, and forth on to the 
Mere; and another, which was the grand one, on the 
southern side towards the town, over which was a portcullis, 
in one of the strongest towers, and a draw bridge without, 
defended by a half-moon of stone, standing in 1657. The 
castle belonged to Saint Edmund, the King and Martyr. 
After a fierce conflict of seven hours with a Danish army, 
near Thetford, he was compelled to seek refuge in his 
castle at FramUngham, which was subjected to a siege, 
from which, after having resisted nobly, the King escaped, 
but was pursued by the enemy, taken and beheaded at 
Heglisdon, now Hoxne, whence his corse Was removed 
to Bury, from which circumstance that "Montpelier of 
England" derived its appellation of St Edmunds Bury. 
After being successively possessed by five Earls of the 
Bigod family, the castle was vested in the hands of King 
Edward II., who granted it to Thomas Brotherton, fifth 
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son of Edward I., in the year 1314, who was created Earl 
of Norfolk, and was Marshal of England. Upon the 
accession of Henry VII, when the Earl of Surrey was 
attainted, the castle was granted to John De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford ; but is was re-granted to the Earl of Surrey, in con- 
sequence of his celebrated victory over the Scots, at Hodden 
Field ; and who was, in 1514, created Duke of Norfolk by 
Henry VIII. The first of the Howard family who pos- 
sessed the castle was John, son of Sir Robert Howard, 
whose mother was the Lady Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Mowbray, the first Duke of Norfolk; in this family it 
remained till the year 1635, when it was sold to Sir Robert 
Hitcham for fourteen thousand pounds. It may be further 
worthy of notice, in taking leave of this venerable building, 
that King Edward VI. granted it to his sister, the Lady 
Mary, with several annexed lordships and domaiqs. Upon 
the occasion of his premature death, and the assumption of 
title of Queen by the Lady Jane Grey, Mary retreated 
from Kenninghall, in Norfolk, to her castle, for better 
security, and for the facility which, on account of its 
vicinity to the sea, it would afford her for escape to the 
continent in the event of the success of Lady Jane's party. 
It was here, moreover, that Mary first assumed the royal 
title, and where her principal adherents joined her. There 
is a small part of the castle which still retains the name of 
" Queen Mary's Room ; " and a lane is yet denominated 
" Bloody Queen Mary's Lane." " In this lane," says the 
author of the pamphlet before quoted, " she probably used 
to walk ; " but it has been asserted that a road, or " lane," 
was expressly formed to facilitate her escape eastward 
towards the sea, should a flight from the castle become 
necessary. 

The last of the places situated beyond the precincts of 
Blything Hundred, which our self-prescribed course in- 
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eludes any mention of, is Aldborough, a truly interesting 
sea-bathing quarter — in the hundred of Plomesgate — in 
a direction south-south-west from Southwold, and distant 
about eighteen miles. It furnishes a very pretty and plea- 
sant drive through Yoxford, Theberton, and Leiston. 
Approached by sea, it is but a few hours' sail. 

Its ancient church, constructed of flint and free stone, 
and standing on the brow of a hill, together with its square 
embattled tower, which is prominently surmounted with a 
turret, affords an excellent landmark for mariners. The 
value of the living, in the King's books, is £41 3*. 
Tenths, £3 6*. 8d. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £2 — 
the tenths being of course, 40 shillings. It is a vicarage, 
of which the patronage is in the gift of Vernon Wentworth, 
Esq. Incumbent, Rev. J. Dowler. Income, £220, with 
a glebe. No earlier parish register is extant than for the 
year 1691. There is a National School supported by sub- 
scription. Assessed property was valued, in 1815, at 
£2,005. Its contents, according to the last census, were 
— statute acres, 1,130; inhabited houses, 320; families, 
330; inhabitants, exclusive of one hundred and ninety- 
seven employed in registered vessels, 1,341. There is an 
" Union Chapel," as it is called, in the centre of the town, 
where the Independents and Baptists observe their forms of 
worship. 

Aldborough is pleasantly situated in the valley of 
Slaughden, sheltered by a steep hill, with the river Aide 
on the south-west. It has a convenient harbor for small 
vessels. Market is held on Wednesday and Saturday. 
Fair on the 1st of March and 3rd of May. Either from 
the terrace on the hill, or from the churchyard, owing to 
the elevated situation of both, may be enjoyed an extensive 
and beautiful prospect. There are several good residences 
and an elegant marine villa built in the Italian style by 
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Levison Vernon, Esq. During the late war there were 
two batteries; the one mounted with two eighteen- 
pounders; on the other were five guns and a martello 
tower. For a well-written account and a large collection 
of well-arranged particulars concerning the many objects 
of interest in this town and its environs, we beg to refer 
our readers to a small publication called " Aldborough 
described,*" dedicated to the most noble James Cecil, 
Marquis and Earl of Salisbury, by an anonymous author ; 
printed by J. Raw, of Ipswich, but without date. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Our second division of rides and drives confines us to 
such places as comprize the Hundred of Blything. 
And as these amount together to no less a number than 49, 
our notices of each must indeed be passing and brief. Let 
us therefore proceed to them at once in alphabetical order, 
merely stopping to remind the visitor that, for safe conduct 
and sure guidance to the respective points, as well as for the 
objects of interest which may solicit observation from him 
on his route, we beg again to recommend him to the direc- 
tions so amply supplied by the map. On our part, such a 
ready and concise remembrancer obviates the recurrence of 
tiresome repetitions about names, and roads, and distances ; 
and on the part of the traveller, it renders delay un- 
necessary, mistake improbable, and enquiry worse than 
useless. Older heads than ours have been obliged to come 
back to their A, B, C. 

Aldringham is distant, south-south-west from South- 
wold about sixteen miles; and from Aldborough, in a 
direction north-by-west, two miles and a half. It is a 
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perpetual curacy, united with Thorpe, and dedicated to 
Saint Andrew. The patron is Lord Huntingfield; In- 
cumbent, the Rev. R. Bond. But one Sunday service. 
The income but £59, mostly through augmentations by 
Queen Anne's bounty. Yearly value, certified in the 
King's books, £6. 15*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £8. 
13*. 4d. Tenths, 17*. 4d. Parish register commences 
1538. Contents, according to the last census, 610 statute 
acres; 49 inhabited houses; 75 families; and 362 indi- 
viduals. There is a Baptist meeting-hou3e ; and in 
connection with it a Sabbath school, containing about GO 
children. The church-steeple has been shattered by light* 
ening. Thorpe is a hamlet of Aldringham which formerly 
had a chapel belonging to it, (Saint Mary's). It was 
standing for some time after the Restoration, but it is now 
in ruins. There is a small yearly fair held on the feast of 
Saint Andrew's, and a church Sunday school is in con- 
templation. 

Benacre, in a direction north-by-east from Southwold, 
is distant six miles. The parish contained, according to 
the last census — statute acres, 1,660; [by the returns 
under the new assessment act, 2,481 a. Hr. ;] gross rental, 
£1835 18*. 10£d.; rateable value, £1636 17*. 6d.; in- 
habited houses, 19 ; families, 33 ; persons, 208. The 
church, of which the present Incumbent is the Rev. W. 
Gooch, is dedicated to Saint Michael ; the patronage being 
vested in Sir Thomas Gooch, Baronet. Income, £440 
Existing register dates from 1727, the preceding registers 
having been destroyed by fire. Value, in the King's books, 
£18. Tenths, £1 16*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 
secular, £13 6*. 8d. Tenths, £16*. 8d., vicarial, 
£4 13*. 4rf. Tenths, 9*. 4rf. The rectory of Easton 
Bavent and the vicarage of Covehithe are both united to 
Benacre. We 4hall indulge our readers with the following 
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notice of Ben acre Hall, and of its distinguished pro- 
prietor, taken from Davey's Architectural Antiquities. 

" If it should be thought that there are in the county of 
Suffolk many seats, which in variety of ground and in 
picturesque scenery are superior to Benacre, there are few 
which will be found equal to it in that which is considered 
so essential to the residence of a country gentleman — the 
advantages afforded to the sportsman. It abounds in game 
of all sorts, and to the lover of fishing a noble lake in the 
immediate vicinity furnishes abundance of fine fish. Sir 
Thomas Gooch, Baronet, was the first person who proposed 
to government the raising of Yeomanry Cavalry Corps in 
each district or hundred, which soon after generally took 
place throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Sir Thomas 
made this proposal in December, 1792 ; first through Mr. 
Beeves, chairman to the association then just formed at 
the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand; and afterwards, 
through Sir John, (now Lord,) Rous, to the right honor- 
able William Pitt, at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Rous took the command of the first troop of loyal 
Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry, in which Sir Thomas was first 
Lieutenant, and he is painted in the uniform of the corps 
when first raised. Sir Thomas was also the first person 
who proposed forming loyal associations in the huudred of 
Blything and Wangford. Sir Thomas also raised a corps 
of Volunteer Infantry, consisting of three companies. 
Benacre Hall lies on the east side of the turnpike road 
leading from London to Yarmouth, distant from the former 
one hundred and six miles, and seventeen from the latter." 

Blythford, on the river Blyth, is six miles, west-by- 
north, from Southwold. The parish contained, at the 
period of the last census, 1,340 statue acres; 23 houses; 
45 families, and 197 individuals. Present rateable value, 
£497 5*. The church, a donative, is dedicated to All 
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Saints. Patron, the Rev. Jeremy Day. Incumbent, the 
Rev. R. Day. The parish register commences 1695. No 
note of amount in the King's books, nor has the present 
income been ascertained, from its peculiarities as a donative. 
But the yearly value is certified to be £16. Taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) £4. 13*. Ad. Tenths, 9*. 4rf. 

Blythburgh, distant from Southwold about five miles, 
in a direction west by west, is a place of great antiquity. Its 
chief, indeed its sole, attraction at present, however, is its 
magnificent church, which, even now, suffered though it be 
to fall imperceptibly into most disgraceful dilapidations, 
exhibits an almost perfect specimen of sacred architecture. 
It is impossible to see the work of ruin passing stealthily 
and without such prevention as might be effected by timely 
repair, upon the grandeur and venerable proportions of so 
noble a pile, and to remain untouched by the spectacle. 
But we must turn from it to other points far less interesting. 
Would that those who are more concerned in the blame of 
neglect and indifference than we, could but feel, in turning 
from it, the regret which we feel. 

It stands upon the river Blyth, from whence it takes its 
name, at a distance of five miles west by west from South- 
wold. Inclusive of the hamlets of Hinton and Bulchamp, 
it contains, as by last census, 3,500 acres. 

The new assessment return extends the number to 8,71 la, 
Sr. Ip. ; gross rental, £3,190 14*. 9d. ; rateable value, £2, 
971 8*. 9rf.; inhabited houses, 113; families, 117; individu- 
als, 579. It is a perpetual curacy, endowed with £400 
royal bounty, and £1800 parliamentary grant. The patron 
of the church, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is 
Sir C. Blois, Bart. ; incumbent, the Rev. T. Harrison ; 
income £40, with Glebe House. One Sunday service and 
Sunday school. Parish register dated from 1690: but for 
the deficiencies in this point, and for other particulars, we 
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refer to the following extract from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine : — 

" In the village of Blythburgh was a small college of black 
canons, called Premonstratenses, some fragments of the 
walls only remain, but the church is entire, large, and 
handsome. Some time ago the windows were full of 
painted glass. But a few years since a tempestuous wind 
drove in several of the windows, and totally destroyed the 
curious remains of antiquity which were in them. Parts of 
some of the windows yet possess remains of those ornaments. 
This was a cell to St. Osyth, or Chiche, in Essex; was 
founded by Henry I., farther endowed by Richard Beau- 
veyes, bishop of London, and received a confirmation from 
King Richard I. Soon after the Dissolution it was granted 
to Sir Arthur Hopton. It now belongs to the family of 
Blois. It seems no provision was made for a clergyman ; 
and he receives so scanty an allowance, that in a parish 
containing S63 persons, according to the return in 1801, 
438, by the return in 1811 : divine service is performed 
but once a fortnight by a curate who resides at a distance of 
six miles ! Has the bishop no power in such a case ? If 
he has not, it is to be hoped that parliament, under the 
very laudable care which they are exerting for the benefit 
of the church, will find some mode of making a provision 
for such cases. On visiting this church lately, we observed 
a large chest, strongly bound with iron ; the sexton opened 
the lid, when it appeared to be half full of loose papers. 
Our curiosity tempted us to look at some of them, when 
we found many single sheets of paper, containing registers 
of marriages, christenings, and burials, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. How far they extended our time did not allow 
us to examine ; but it is much to be hoped that this may 
find its way to the notice of the clergyman, and that he may 
collect these Sibylline leaves, and have them properly 
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bound and taken care of. They may be of the utmost 
importance to some families. Amongst these papers was 
one containing some parish accounts 35 Henry VIII. , a 
copy of which accompanies this. 

" Received of the plowghe chirch ale, xxv*. 

" Received and gathered by Lawrence Crane, on Xmas, 
for sexton's wages, vij*. 

" Received of Thomas Martin, of two keyn for his year, 
iij*. 

" Received for men's chirch ale, xxx*. 

" Received and gathered upon Easter Day, of the 
paschal, vij*. 

" Received of Thomas Smith, of the fearme of one cow 
this year, viij*. 

" Paid for washing the church linen, iv*. ; for two 
new banyore stavis, xijrf. ; for one other banyer staffe, 
viijd. ; for rent for the church-house standing in the church- 
yard, being unpaid six years, vjd. 

" The rent for one half of a close for six years, virf. 

" An organ maker for his coming and seying, and little 
mending of the quere organ, xxd. 

" Candles, Xmas. day in the morning, ijrf. 

" The sexton, for his wages for the whole year, xx*. 

" For wax for the paschal, xviijd. 

" For making the paschal and the towell ... 

Concerning Bulchamp, one of the appendages of Blyth- 
burgh, the following extract indicative of its antiquity may 
not be uninteresting. We quote from Dr. Yates' History 
of Bury. 

" The government of East Anglia now devolved upon 
" Anna, a wise and valiant Prince, the nephew of Red- 
" wald. He supported an unequal contest for ten years, 
" with Penda, and bravely fell with Firminus, his son, in a 
11 severe battle fought at Bull Champ, near Dunwich, A.D. 
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" 655. (See Cooper, Chron. page 162.) (Weever, 760.) 
" (Gardner's Dunwich, page 124 and 185.) (Speed, Chron. 
"page 310.) The two Princes were both interred at 
" Blithbury, but were afterwards removed to the Abbey 
" church in Bury." 

Bramfield, west by south, from Southwold is distant 
about nine miles. Last census reported 2,050 acres. New 
assessment return extends the number to 2,492a. 
2r. 12p. ; gross rental, £4,432 5s. 3d. ; rateable value, 
£4,007 10*.; 141 inhabited houses; 147 families; 667 
individuals. The church, whose interior and antiquity 
well deserve examining, is dedicated to Saint Andrew. 
Patronage is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. Vicar, 
the Rev. C. Mason. Income, £172, with a Glebe House, 
or rather cottage. Two public services, with but one 
sermon. One Sunday and three daily schools are reported. 
Contiguous to the church stands the mansion of the very ' 
ancient Rabett family; and in the centre of the lawn, 
the very lightning-scathed Bramfield oak, which must have 
been once a kind of way-mark, as it is celebrated in the 
ballad which records the flight of Hugh Bigod from his cas- 
tle of Bungay. The parish register bears no earlier date 
than 1539. Yearly value, (King's books,) £4 5*. Tenths, 
12*. 9d. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas',) £13 &. 8d. Tenths, 
£1 6s. 8d. Vicarial, £4 6*. 8d. Tenths, 8*. 8d. A 
splendid monument to the memory of Arthur, third son of 
Edward Coke, may be seen in the chancel. The screen, 
which is a beautiful specimen of ancient carving and richly- 
gilded-painted, retains many of its embellishments and 
figures in a high state of preservation. 

We transcribe for the inspection of the curious reader, 
the following quaint and unique inscription which appears 
upon one of the monumental remembrances to be seen in 
this ancient place. 
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Between the remains of her brother Edward, 

And of her husband Arthur, 
Here lies the body of Bridgett Applewhaite, 

Once Bridgett Nelson. 
After the fatigues of a married life, 
Borne by her with incredible patience 
For four years and three quarters, bating three weeks, 
And after the enjoiment of the glorious freedom 
Of an easy and unblemisht widowhood, 
For four years and upwards, 
She resolved to run the risk of a second marriage bed, 

But death forbad the banns : — 
And having with an apoplectick dart, 
(The same instrument with which he had formerly 

Dispatched her mother,) 
Touch't the most vital part of her brain, 
She must have fallen directly to the ground, 

(As one thunder-strook,) 
If she had not been catch't and supported 
by her intended husband. 

Of which invisible bruise, 
After a struggle for above sixty hours ; 
With that grand enemy to life, 

(But the certain and merciful friend to helpless old age,) 
In terrible convulsions, plaintive groans, or stupefying sleep, 
Without recovery of her speech or senses, 
She died on the 12th day of Sept. in the year of our Lord 1737, 

And of her own age 44. 

Brampton is distant from Southwold about five miles, 
north-west. Contents of the parish, (last census,) acres, 
1 ,800 — the new-assessment returns extend them to 2,014a. 
Gross rental, £2,568 4*. 8d.; rateable value, £2,180 
Ss. 9d. ; inhabited houses, 45 ; families, 50 ; individuals, 
289. Of the church, which is dedicated to Saint Peter, 
the patron is the Rev. George Orgill Leman. Incumbent, 
the Rev. Thomas Orgill Leman. Income of the rectory, 
£434. Divine service but once on Sunday. There is a 
daily and Sunday school. The register dates from 1760, 
the loss of all the rest having been occasioned in 1797, 
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when the church was repaired. Value, in the King's 
books, £45 2*. lOd. Tenths, £2. Taxation, (Pope 
Nicholas,) £20 Tenths, £2. The sum of £50 6*. 8|d. 
is annually received from the charities and expended in the 
repairs of the church — Sunday school — credit of rates — 
and relief of the poor. We subjoin the following notice of 
Brampton Hall, and its antient and present proprietors : — 

"The manor of Brampton Hall was, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the property of John Aylmer, Bishop 
of London. But it was very early in the seventeenth 
century in possession of the Lemans, in which highly re- 
spected family it continued till the year 1807 ; when Mrs. 
Mary Leman, of Bury, dying unmarried, bequeathed her 
property at Brampton to her near relation, the Rev, 
Naunton Thomas Orgill, who has since taken the name 
and arms of Leman, and makes this place his residence. 
The old hall, the former seat of the family, has long been 
converted into a farm-house ; the greater part of it having 
been burnt to the ground in 1733, when so destructive was 
the fire, that very little was saved either of the contents of 
the house or of the house itself, but a small part of the 
kitchen. The new hall which is removed to some distance 
from the ancient site, was built in the year 1794 by its 
present owner. It stands on a rising ground, above the 
church, and upon the east side of the turnpike-road leading 
from Halesworth to Beccles, and about midway between 
those towns. It is a substantial house, built with red 
brick, and forms a very commodious and comfortable family 
residence." 

Carlton, which has been recently united to the Hun- 
dred of Blything, nearly adjoins Saxmundham, and is 
distant from Southwold (south west by west,) about thirteen 
miles. Contents, (last census,) 2,070 acres ; whereas by 
the new assessment returns, the extent of the parish is but 
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478a. 28p. ; gross rental, £610 18*.; rateable value, 
£530 15*. ; inhabited houses, 20 ; families, 27 ; indi- 
viduals, 130. Patronage of the church, which is dedicated 
to St. Peter, belongs to Lieut. Col. Bence. Incumbent, 
the Rev. L. R. Brown. Income, £700, including for the 
united parishes of Carlton and Kelsale. One Sunday 
service. Value in the King's books, £3 11*. 3d. Tenths, 
£2 4*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £22. Existing register 
dates from 1538. Annual charities, £54 4*. ; expended 
upon church repairs, churchwardens' accounts, bread, and 
other relief to the poor. 

Chediston vicarage is annexed to the rectory of Hales- 
worth, from which it is two miles distant, (west by north,) 
and from South wold about eleven. Patronage of the 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is vested with 
that of Halesworth, in the hands of Mrs. Badeley — of both 
which churches her lamented husband was formerly the 
incumbent. Present incumbent, the Rev. Charles Joseph 
Badeley. Valued in the King's books, £21 12s. 7d. 
Tenths, 12*. 9d. Taxed by Pope Nicholas at £16 13*. id. 
Tenths, £1 13*. 4d. Vicarial, £4 13*. Ad. Parish re- 
gister dates from 1653. Parish charities amount to £56, 
and are expended upon support of alms-houses, church 
repairs, churchwardens' accounts, and bread to the poor. 
There is one church Sunday school, and one public service. 
Number of acres, (1831,) 1 ,910. Estimated extent by new 
assessment, 2,321 a. 3r. 14p.; rateable value, £3,305 2s.6d. 
gross rental, £3,433 12*. 6d. Chediston Hall, with its 
fine parks, is a commanding object ; and its resident pro- 
prietor, G. Parkins, Esq.; supplies much employment to the 
poor of the neighborhood. 

Cookley is west from Southwold about thirteen miles. 
The church (St. Michael's,) is annexed to that of Hunting- 
field — the united living producing an income of £800. 
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Patron, Lord Huntingfield. Incumbent, the Rev. Henry 
Uhthoff. Value in the King's books, £29 3*. 4d. Tenths, 
13*. Ad. Taxed by Pope Nicholas at £6 IS*. 4d. Re- 
gister dates from 1538. There is a church Sunday school — 
one small day school with a trifling endowment — and one 
public service. The parish contained, (1831,) 1,210 acres. 
The extent, according to the new assessment returns, is 
1,557a. 3r. Gross rental, £1803 15*. Rateable value, 
£1,466 15*. Houses, 53; families, 58; individuals, 287. 
Annual charities, expended in church repairs — church- 
wardens' accounts — education and relief of the poor, 
amount to £22 4*. 6d. Cookley grange formerly belonged 
to Sibton Abbey. 

Covehithe has already had a place in our "reminis- 
cences" Its present parochial circumstances only require 
here to be noticed. The church, (St Andrew's,) is annexed 
to Benacre. Patron, Sir T. Gooch, Baronet. Incumbent, 
the Rev. W. Gooch, One Sunday service, and Sunday 
school. No earlier existing register than 1754. Value, in 
King's books, £8. Tenths 1*. 8d. Taxed by Pope 
Nicholas £13 6*. 8d. Tenths, £1 6*. 8d. Vicarial, £5 
6*. 8d. Annual charities, chiefly expended in coals for the 
poor, to the amount of £17 12*. 6d. There is a curious 
wooden house, not far from the place, covered with the 
heads of ship-wrecked vessels, which, with its hermit and 
Robinson Crusoe-like occupant, is well deserving a visit. 

Cratfield lies west-by-south from Southwold about 
sixteen miles. The parish contained, (1831,) 1,930 acres, 
which, however, in the new assessment returns, are reduced 
to 1,791. Gross rental, £2,450. Rateable value, £2,175. 
Houses, 75; families, 132; persons, 692. The church, 
an ancient and well-designed structure, is dedicated to 
Saint Mary, and annexed to Laxfield. Patron, the 
Rev. Edmund Holland. Vicar, the Rev. J. L. Farrer. 

Q 
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Income of the united parishes £290, with a Glebe 
house. The great tithes belong to a family of the name 
of Walker, of Wisbeach. One Sunday service, National 
school and Sunday school. Parish register is dated from 
1538. Value in the King's books, £36. Tenths, 10*. 9£<L 
Pope Nicholas' taxation, £14. Vicarial, £4 6*. 8d. An- 
nual Charities, to the amount of £180 St. 8d., are ex- 
pended upon church repairs, churchwardens' accounts, 
education, alms-houses, expences of constables. The In- 
dependents have a chapel with upwards of 100 children in 
their school. 

Darsham is within two miles of Yoxford, and about 
nine miles from Southwold, south-west-by-west. The 
parish contained, (1831,) 1,700 acres. The new assess* 
ment returns reduce them to 1,500. Gross rental, £1,647. 
Rateable value, £1,627 15*. Houses, 58 ; families, 105 ; 
persons, 513. Church dedicated to All Saints. Patron, 
Earl of Stradbroke. Vicar, Rev. W. L. Weddall. Income, 
£62. One service and one Sunday school. Register 
dated from 1539. Value, in the King's books, £4 6*. 8rf. 
Taxation by Pope Nicholas, £10. Annual charities, £31 
3*., expended upon repairs of the church, and church- 
wardens' accounts, and Sunday school. There was for- 
merly a fine baronial residence here, which bore the name 
of Darsham Hall. The remains of it must be now sought 
in a farm-house. 

Dunwich, in addition to what we have said elsewhere, 
requires here to be noticed in respect to such statistical and 
parochial matters as form its present history. Saint James's 
church, in which divine service is now performed, stands in 
the grounds of the old chapel of the same name, and is 
near to what had been the hospital house of Saint James ; 
now, however, a small farm-house, in the occupation of 
Joseph Dix, and rented from the master of the hospital for 
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the time being. The remains of the late Colonel Barne 
are interred within the ruins of the old chapel. The sea- 
fields, mentioned by Gardiner, are now nearly all washed 
away ; what remain are on the cliff and belong to Francis 
Robinson, Esq. The ruins of All-Saints are those which 
are now seen standing near the cliff. The parish and 
borough contained, (1831,) 3,240 acres; by the return 
under the new assessment act there are only 1,360 acres. 
Gross rental, £983 1*. 3d; rateable value, £866 5* Houses, 
44; families, 55; persons, 232. The patronage of the 
only church now in Dunwich, and which is a perpetual 
curacy, is vested in Frederick Barne, Esq. Incumbent, 
the Rev. R. Day. Annual income, £40. One service, 
and one Sunday school. There is a day school, supported 
principally by Frederick Barne, Esq. Existing register 
commences 1789. The following rates of taxation, levied 
by Pope Nicholas upon the churches which existed in 
Dunwich, 1291, may not be uninteresting to some of our 
readers : — 

DECANAT DONEWIC. TAXATION. TENTHS. 

£. 9. d. £. 9. d. 

Ecclia Sci Nichi de Donewic 4 6 8 8 8 

Porcio Prions de Eye IS 4 14 

prior del Ecclia Sci Leonardi 5 6 8 10 8 

*""* Ecclia Sci Martini 4 6 8 8 8 

c Porcio Prions de Eye 1 10 8 

\ Porcio de Eye in Ecclia Sci Petri (non dec.) 16 8 2 8 

Mo, fe) Ecclia omnia Santtcor* 10 IS 4 114 

=* «■' 5 Ecclia Sci Johis 4 6 8 8 8 

Ex' Porcio Prions de Eye 6 13 4 13 4 

Yearly value from the King's bks., (St. John's rec.) 5 1 10$ 10 2J 

Yearly value from the King's bks., (All Saints) ... 18 

Annual charities amount to £120 5s. y including the 
funds, as reported by the parliamentary commissioners. 
These are expended in church repairs and churchwardens' 

Q2 
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accounts, in relieving poor widows, and providing coals for 
the poor. 

Easton Bavent, (the parish,) contained, at the last 
census, 770 acres ; (under the assessment act,) 300. Gross 
rental, £200; rateable value, £150. Two inhabited 
houses, six families, and 16 persons. The church, united 
to Benacre rectory, and dedicated to Saint Nicholas, was 
augmented in 1745 by Queen Anne's bounty, by lot, 
£200. The yearly value in the King's books, £4 10*. 
Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £12. Tenths, in their pro- 
portions. 

Frostenden, north-by-north-west from Sou thwold, about 
four miles. The parish contained, (1831,) 1,280 acres; 
new survey makes them 1311. Gross rental, £2,323 6d. 
Rateable value, £2,094 8d. Inhabited houses, 48 : families, 
77 ; persons, 373 ; The church is dedicated to All Saints. 
Patroness, Mrs. Reeve, of Lowestoft. Rector, Rev. 
Richard Gooch. Annual income, £380. One service and 
one day school. Register commences 1538. Yearly value 
from the King's books, £45 6*. Tenths, £1 4*. Taxa- 
tion, (Pope Nicholas,) £12. Annual amount of charities, 
£26 14*. 6d., expended in repairs of church, and church- 
wardens' accounts ; so that there are no poor-rates in this 
parish. Dowsing, after enumerating all he destroyed, 
(1643,) in the church of this place, adds this most impor- 
tant memorandum to his pious journal ; — " Mr. Ellis, an 
high constable of the town, told me he saw an Irishman, 
within two months, bow to the cross on the steeple and 
pull off his hat to it." 

Halesworth, west-by-north from Southwold upwards 
of nine miles. The parish contained, (1831,) 1,070 acres; 
the return under the new assessment act makes the extent 
1,722a. 3r. Gross rental, £7,441 5s; rateable value, 
£5,359 15*. 491 inhabited houses; 528 families; 2,473 
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persons. Annual value of assessed property, in 1815, was 
£3,894. The church is dedicated to Saint Mary. Patro- 
ness, Mrs. Badely. Rector, the Rev. Chas. Jos. Badely, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Gardiner. Annual income of the 
united parishes, Halesworth and Chediston, £481. Three 
services with week-day service. Sunday, National, and In- 
fant schools, with a large attendance of children in each. 
Parish register dates from 1653. Yearly value, from the 
King's books, £38. Tenths, £2. Taxation, (Pope Nicho- 
las,) £20. Annual amount of charities, £388 12*. Id. 
expended in repairs of the church, and churchwardens' 
accounts, bread and relief to the poor, books, and educa- 
tion, and alms-houses ; also in apprenticing young persons, 
relieving poor widows and sick poor. There is a place of 
worship of the Primitive Methodist connection. The Inde- 
pendent chapel has three Sunday services, one weekly and 
one Sunday school. A weekly market on Tuesday. 
Annual fair on the 29th of October. The town is plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the river Blyth, and lighted 
with gas, displaying marks of much commerce and em- 
ployment. There is an iron foundry ; but the principal 
trade is in corn, wine, malt, and beer, cheese and butter, 
coals and lime. In aid of this traffic the river is made 
navigable to Southwold harbor, for small craft of about 25 
tons. The magistrates of the hundred hold meetings in 
the town every month. 

Hen ham, west-by-north-west from Southwold about five 
miles, is a hamlet in the parish of Wangford, containing by 
returns under the new assessment in extent 1,642a. 3r. 26p. ; 
gross rental, £1,840 &. ; rateable value, £1,707 5s. By 
the census of 1831 there were 22 inhabited houses, 23 fami- 
lies, and 156 persons. Annual charity is nine shillings, 
distributed to poor widows. Henham Hall, the seat of 
the Earl of Stradbroke, is an elegant mansion, surrounded 
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by an extensive park, famous for its growth of magnificent 
American oaks, and beautifully diversified and highly 
picturesque scenery. We subjoin the pedigree of this 
ancient and noble family, whose possessions and history 
have so long connected them with the interests of Southwold 
and its vicinity. The family of Rous of Henham Hall, 
county Suffolk, in the time of King Henry the Eighth, 
were settled, seven generations previously, at Bennington, 
and are said to have had property at Stradbroke, or Strad- 
brook, in the same 'county, as early as the period of the 
Heptarchy. 

Peter Le Rous of Dennington, county Suffolk, in the 
time of King Edward the Third, married the daughter and 
heir of John Hubbard, of Dennington, Esq. William 
Le Rous, of Dennington, Esq., son and heir, married 
Katherine, daughter and heir of Petre le Watre, of Den- 
nington, Gentleman. William Le Rous, Esq., married 
Adeline, daughter and heir of John Clowting, of Layfield, 
county Suffolk, Esq. Robert Le Rous, Esq., son and 
heir, married Margaret, daughter and heir of Richard 
Roys, of North- Walsham, county Norfolk, Esq. Regin a ld 
Rous, Esq., son and heir, married Elizabeth, sister to 
John Denston, of Deverdeston, county Suffolk, Esq. 
Henry Rous, Esq., son and heir, married Agnes, daugh- 
ter of — Denton, county Oxford, Esq. Sir William 
Rous, son and heir, married Alice, daughter of Sir John 
Sulyard, of Wetherden, county Suffolk, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England. Sir Anthony Rous, son and heir, 
purchased Henham Hall of Sir Arthur Hop ton, 1545. He 
married Agnes, daughter of Sir Thomas Blennerhasset, 
county Norfolk, Esq. Thomas Rous, of Dennington, 
Esq., son and heir, married twice ; Anne, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir Nicholas Hare, of Bruisyard, Master of the 
Rolls. His second wife was the mother of his heir — Sir 
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Thomas Rous, son and heir, married Parnel, daughter of 
Sir John Goodwyn, of Winchendon, county Bucks, Knt. 
Sir John Rous, of Henham Hall, son and heir, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Christopher Yelverton, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John Rous, first Baronet, 
second son, heir to his brother Christopher, married twice : 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Knyvett, of Ashwell 
Thorp, county Norfolk. His first wife was the mother of 
his heir. Sir John was M. P. for Dunwich, and was created 
a Baronet 1660. Sir John Rous, second Baronet, son 
and heir, Sheriff of the county, Suffolk, 1661, married, 
first, Philippa, daughter of Thomas Bedingfield, of Dars* 
ham Hall, county Suffolk, Esq., and had issue, — Sir 
John, third Baronet. He married, secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Robert Wood, of Kingston, county Surrey, 
Esq., and had issue, — Sir Robert, fourth Baronet. 
Sir John died (set. 80,) April, 1730. Sir John Rous, third 
Baronet, son and heir, died unmarried February, 1731. 
Sir Robert Rous, fourth Baronet, brother and heir, 
married Lydia, daughter of John Smith, of Holton, county 
Suffolk, Gentleman. He died June 1735. Sir John 
Rous, fifth Baronet, son and heir, M. P. county Suffolk, 
married (1749,) Judith, daughter and heir of John Beding- 
field, of Beeston, county Norfolk, Esq., and had issue, — 
John, created Earl of Stradbroke ; Frances, married 
(1771) Sir Henry Peyton, of Doddington, Isle of Ely, 
county Cambridge, Baronet; Louisa Judith, born 1767, 
married John Birch, Esq., Deputy Governor of Chander- 
nagore, East Indies. Sir John died 31st October, 1771. 
John, first Earl of Stradbroke, son and heir, born 
1750, married, first, (1788,) Frances Juliana Warter, 
daughter of Edward Warter Wilson, of Bilboa, county 
Limerick; and by her, who died 1790, had issue, — 
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Francess Anne Juliana, born 1790, married Hon. Admiral 
Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B., youngest son of Beaumont, 
second Lord Hotham. The Earl married, secondly, (1792,) 
Charlotte Maria, daughter, of Abraham Whittaker, of Lyson 
House, county Hereford, Esq., and had issue, — Charlotte 
Marianne Harriet, born 1793, married Nathaniel Mickle* 
thwaite, of Preston Hall, county Norfolk, Esq. ; John 
Edward Cornwallis, second Earl; Henry John, Capt. R. N., 
born 23rd January, 1795; William Rufus, born 1796, 
married (1822,) Louisa, daughter of James Hatch, of 
Clabery Hall, county Essex, Esq., and has issue, — Louisa, 
born 25th October, 1823 ; Louisa Maria Elizabeth, born 
1799, married Spencer De Horsey, Esq.; Hugh Anthony, 
in holy orders, born 1800, died 1828; Thomas Manners, 
born 4th August, 1810. The Earl, when a commoner, 
wasM.P. for county Suffolk, 1780, 1784, 1790; and was 
created Baron Rous, of Dennington, 1796, and Viscount 
Dunwich and Earl of Stradbroke, 1821. He died 17th 
August, 1827, and was succeeded by his son John Edward 
Cornwallis, second and present Earl. 

Henstead, north-bj-west from Southwold about seven 
miles, is partly in the Bly thing Hundred, and partly in that 
of Wangford. At the last census it contained 1,100 acres 
in the Blything, 490 in the Wangford Hundred. By 
returns under the new assessment act, the extent is 1,887a, 
18p.; gross rental, £2,851 15*. ; rateable value, £2,680 5*. 
inhabited houses, 54; families, 59; persons, 269. The 
church, dedicated to St. Mary, is in the patronage of the 
Rev. Thomas Sheriffs, Senior, — Rector, Rev. Thomas 
Sheriffs, Junior. Annual income, (Henstead with Hulver,) 
£436. Two services, with one sermon. There is a Sunday 
and daily school. Register commences 1715. Value, from 
the King's books, £13 6s. 8rf. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas J 
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£12. Amount of charities, £21 17s. 6d. annually, ex- 
pended in church repairs, churchwardens' accounts, and 
coals to the poor. Henstead Hall merits attention. 

Heveningham, west-by-south from Southwold about 
thirteen miles, contained (1831,) 2,390 acres ; return under 
the new assessment act reduces them to 1,502a. 2r. ; gross 
rental, £1,653 8*. ; rateable value, £1,503 ; inhabited 
houses, 82 ; families, 91 ; persons, 423. The church is 
dedicated to St Margaret : Rector, the Rev. Henry Owen ; 
Patron, the Lord Chancellor. Annual income £436, 
with Glebe House attached. Two services, a Sunday and 
daily school. Register commences 1550. Value, in the 
King's books, £45 10*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £11 
6s. Sd. Charities, £78 2«. annually, and are distributed 
in repairs of the church and churchwardens' accounts, 
Sunday school, relief of the indigent poor, &c. Heven- 
ingham Hall, the seat of Lord Huntingfield, was built in 
1777, from designs by Sir Robert Taylor, and was erected 
under the superintendance of James Wyatt. It presents a 
front of 200 feet in length, consisting of a centre and wings 
of the Corinthian order. All the apartments are of noble 
dimensions, and adorned by an extensive valuable collection 
of pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools of 
painting. The situation of the mansion is calculated to 
produce the finest effect, standing on an eminence, and 
seen to very great advantage from various parts of the park, 
particularly from the opposite side of the river. The park 
is very extensive, and the well-wooded avenue leading to 
the house, is of great length and uncommon beauty. The 
river Blyth, which takes its course eastward through the 
valley, forms in front of the mansion a broad lake, which 
adds very considerably to the effect in the view. The fami- 
ly of Vanneck is of Dutch extraction. Sir Joshua Vanneck 
was created a Baronet in 1751, and his son was raised to 
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the peerage of Ireland by the title of Lord Huntingfield, 
of Heveningham, 8th June, 1796. 

Holton, west-by-north from Southwold nearly nine 
miles, and one from Halesworth. The parish contained at 
the last census 1,130 acres; inhabited houses, 91 ; fami- 
lies, 91 ; persons, 436. By the new assessment, the 
return is — extent, 1,107a. 36p.; gross rental, £1,543: 
rateable value, £1,544 11*. lid. The church is dedicated 
to St. Peter: Patron, the Crown; Rector, the Rev. W. 
T. Worship ; annual income, £213, with a Glebe House ; 
two duties, with one sermon. The parish register dates no 
earlier than 1704. Yearly value from the King's books, 
£30. Tenths, £1 Is. 4d. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 
£10 13*. 4d* There is a day and evening school. Annual 
charities amount to £4, which go to the discharge of the 
rates. There is a Baptist chapel and a small meeting- 
place for Primitive Methodists. 

Huntingfield, west-by-south from Southwold about 
13 miles, and 4 from Halesworth. Contained at the last 
census, 2,570a., reduced, in the new assessment return, 
to 2,011a. lr. Gross rental, £2,091 18*. 6d; rateable 
value, £1,957 5*. Inhabited houses, 46; families, 79; 
inhabitants, 400. The church is dedicated to Saint Mary. 
Patron, Lord Huntingfield. Rector, the Rev. Henry 
Uhthoff. Annual income of the parish, united with Cookley, 
£800, and a glebe house. One service, and one school 
with an endowment of £4 per annum. Register com- 
mences 1539. Value from the king's books, £13 6*. 8rf. 
Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) the same sum as in the King's 
books. Annual amount of charities, £52 19*. 6rf., dis- 
tributed in repairs of church, and churchwardens' accounts, 
books and education, and credit of rates. Huntingfield 
gives the title of Baron to the family of Vanneck. In the 
field which formerly bore the name of Huntingfield Park, 
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and immediately in front of the old Hall, stands " Queen 
Elizabeth's oak/' of which the following particulars, ex- 
tracted from the letters of the Rev. Charles Davy, will not 
be deemed undeserving a perusal. " Its bulk was found to 
be nearly 1 1 yards in circumference at the height of 7 feet 
from the ground ; and if we may conjecture from the con- 
dition of other trees of the same sort, in different parts of 
the kingdom, whose ages are supposed to be pretty well 
ascertained from some historical circumstances, I am per- 
suaded this cannot be less than five or six hundred years 
old. The Queen's oak at Huntingfield was situated in a 
park of the Lord Hunsdon, about two bow-shots from the 
old mansion-house, when Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
been entertained by this nobleman, and to have enjoyed 
the pleasures of the chase in a kind of rural majesty. The 
approach to it was by a bridge, over an arm of the river 
Blyth, and, if I remember right, through three square 
courts. A gallery was continued the whole length of the 
building, which, opening upon a balcony over the porch, 
gave an air of grandeur with some variety to the front 
The great hall was built round six straight massy oaks, 
which originally supported the roof as they grew. Upon 
these the foresters and yeomen used to hang their nets, 
cross-bows, hunting poles, great saddles, calivers, bills, &c. 
The roots of them had been long decayed when I visited 
this romantic dwelling, and the shafts sawn off at bottom 
were supported either by irregular logs of wood, driven 
under them, or by masonry. Elizabeth is reported to 
have been much pleased with the retirement of this park, 
which was fitted with tall and massy timbers, and to have 
been particularly amused and entertained with the solem- 
nity of its walks and bowers. But this oak, from which 
the tradition is that she shot a buck with her own hand, 
was her favorite tree. It is still in some degree of vigor, 
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though most of its boughs are broken off, and those which 
remain are approaching to a total decay, as well as its vast 
trunk. The principal arm, now bald with dry antiquity, 
shoots up to a great height above the leafage, and being 
hollow and truncated at top, with several cracks resembling 
loop-holes, through which the light shines into its cavity, 
it gives us an idea of the winding staircase in a lofty gothic 
turret, which, detached from the other ruins of some vene- 
rable pile, hangs tottering to its fall, and affects the mind 
of a beholder after the same manner by its greatness and 
sublimity. No traces of the Old Hall, as it was called, 
are now remaining ; having fallen into an irreparable state 
of decay, it was taken down, a few years since, by the 
late Sir Joshua Vanneck, Baronet. I have so much of the 
antiquary in me as to wish that some memorial of its 
simple grandeur could have been preserved." 

Kelsale, south-west-by-west from Southwold nearly 
13 miles, and 1 from Saxmundham, is in the hundred of 
Hoxne, but in the Blything union ; and contained, (1831,) 
1,590 acres, which have been extended, however, by the 
new assessment returns, to 2,587a. 8r. Gross rental, 
£3,714 4*. 6d. Rateable value, £3,211 10*. Inhabited 
houses, 146; families, 226; persons, 1,103. The church, 
whose patronage belongs to Lieut. Colonel Bence, is dedi- 
cated to Saint Mary. Rector, the Rev. L. R. Brown. 
Annual Income, (Kelsale with Carlton,) £700. One 
service, two day schools, and two Sunday schools. Regis- 
ter commences 1539. Value in the King's books, £20. 5rf. 
Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) £20. Annual charities, J6283 
17*., expended in repairs of the church, and churchwardens' 
accounts, in money and clothes to the poor, in books and 
education, and in apprenticing poor children. The living 
was consolidated, (1679,) with that of Carlton. A free 
school, for the instruction of the children of all the in- 
habitants, is supported by numerous grants. 
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Knodishall, south-west-by-west from Southwold about 
17 miles, and from Saxmundham 3. Contained, by the 
last census, 1,310 acres, which have been extended by the 
new assessment returns, to 1,539. Gross rental, £1,816 
6*. 6d. Rateable value, £1,678. Inhabited houses, 49; 
families, 71 ; individuals, 315. Of the church, which is 
dedicated to Saint Lawrence, the patroness is Mrs. Whitta- 
ker. Rector, the Rev. (x. A. Whittaker. Annual income, 
with (Buxlow annexed,) £354. One service and one 
Sunday school. Register commences 1566. Value from 
the King's books, £32. Tenths, £1 2*. Taxation, (Pope 
Nicholas,) £6 13*. 4d. 

Leiston, south-west-by-west from Southwold about 
14 miles, and 4 from Saxmundham, contained according to 
the last census, (Leiston, with the hamlet of Sizewell 
annexed,) 5,220 acres. Present rateable value, £4,140 
7s. 6d. Inhabited houses, 133; families, 234; individuals, 
1,070. The church is dedicated to Saint Margaret. Patrons, 
the Company of Haberdashers and Christ's Hospital, al- 
ternately. Perpetual curate, the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt. 
Annual income, 386/. Two services, four day schools, 
and two Sunday schools. Register commences 1538. 
Charities amount to 86/. 4* . yearly ; distributed in main- 
taining alms-houses, providing bread for the poor, and 
articles of clothing for poor children and widows. Taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) 84/. 13*. Ad. We insert the following 
brief particulars connected with the history of the ancient 
abbey. King Henry II. granted the manor of Leiston to 
the celebrated Justiciary Ranulphde Granville, who, in the 
year 1182, founded a Premonstratensian Canonry, about a 
mile northward, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which 
flourished about 180 years; and having received consi- 
derable additions of property was refounded in 1363, by 
Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, nearly a mile distant 
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from the first abbey. This new house, called the "Lady 
Abbey" was burnt down about the year 1389 ; but being 
rebuilt, remained till the Dissolution. Its revenue was 
valued at 1812. 17*. Id. per annum; and in 1536 the site 
was granted to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The 
Duke afterwards exchanged the site of the abbey and lands 
attached to it, with the crown, for Henham Hall. It was 
then granted to Robert Browne, Esq. The present pos- 
sessor is Lord Huntingfield. Some interesting remains of 
the abbey are yet standing, which are converted into barns 
and granaries belonging to a farm. 

There are in the parish two meeting houses, (Wesley an 
and Quaker,) with one Sunday school belonging to the 
former. 

Linstead Magna, west-by-north from Southwold about 
13 miles, contained as by the last census, 1,070 acres; 
whereas the return made under the new assessment act, 
provesit to be 1,163a. lr. \p. Gross rental, 1,454/. 7*. 3d. 
Rateable value, 1,380/. 15*. Inhabited houses, 13; fami- 
lies, 18; individuals, 110. The church is dedicated to 
Saint Peter. Patron, Lord Huntingfield. Perpetual 
curate, the Rev. S. B. Turner. Income 97/. One service 
and one Sunday school, common to this parish and the 
other Linstead. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 5/. fo. 8d. 
Parish register commences 1655. 

Linstead Parva, distant frcm its sister church about 
one mile, contained as by the last census, 1,010 acres; re- 
duced by the return under the new assessment act to 515a. 
lr. 25p. Gross estimated rental, 644/. Rateable value, 
554/. 15*. Inhabited houses, 20; families, 37: inhabi- 
tants, 186. The church is dedicated to Saint Margaret. 
Patron, Lord Huntingfield. Perpetual curate, the Rev. 
S. B. Turner; income, 78/.; one service. Parish register 
commences 1539. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 1/. 6*. 8d. 
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Charitable fund, amounting to 9/. is usually distributed in 
church repairs and churchwardens' expenses. 

Middleton, south-west-by-west 11 miles from South- 
wold, and two from Yoxford, is united with the hamlet of 
Fordley, and contained, as by the last census, 2,030 acres ; 72 
inhabited houses ; 133 families ; and 380 persons. Returns 
under the new assessment estimate the gross rental at 2,2132., 
rateable value at 2,080/. 5*. and the extent at 1 ,967a. 2r. 1 5p. 
The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; Patron and 
Rector, the Rev. Harrison Packard. Annual income, 
arising from Middleton and Fordley united, 161/. One 
service, one day school, and one Sunday school. Register 
dates from 1,653. Annual charities, amounting to 3/., are 
distributed, as they ought to be, among the poor. 
Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 8/. There is a Wesleyan 
meeting-house in the parish. 

Peasenhall, west-south-west from Southwold about 14 
miles, and nearly three from Yoxford, contained, as by the 
last census, 1,080 acres, but according to the new assess- 
ment returns, 1,893a. lr. Gross rental, 2,909/. 2*. 6d. 
Rateable value, 2,678/. 10*. Inhabited houses, 96; 
families, 63; inhabitants, 773. The church is dedicated 
to Saint Michael. Patron, S. M. Westhorpe, Esq. ; 
Incumbent, the Rev. Harrison Packard. Income, 120/. ; 
two Sunday services, with one sermon. The parish 
register commences 1558. Yearly value in the King's 
books, 13/. 6s. 8d. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 4/. 13$. 4e/. 
Annual amount of charities 45/. 8*. 6d. f expended in 
church repairs and churchwardens' accounts, and bread to 
the poor. * There are two Sunday schools and several day 
schools in the place, also a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. 

Reydon, closely adjoining Southwold, north-west-by- 
north, was reported to contain at the last census 2,440 
acres ; 41 inhabited houses ; 64 families ; and 83 persons. 
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The church is dedicated to St. Margaret; Patron, the 
Earl of Stradbroke; vicar, the Rev. W. H. R. Birch; 
annual income (Reydon with Southwold,) somewhat under 
£220; one service and one day school; parish register 
dates from 1686 ; value in the King's books, (of the united 
parishes,) £28. Tenths, £1 6s. 8d. Taxation, (Pope 
Nicholas,) £12. Reydon, cum Capella, £17 6*. 8A 
Annual charities amount to £47 6s. 8A, and are expended 
in defraying for repairs of church and churchwardens' 
accounts, credit of rates, and coals to the poor. There are 
two manors, one under the simple appellation of " Reydon" 
the other under that of "Reydon Wingfields;" there are 
also lands in Reydon, held of the manor of Wangford, and 
other lands of the manor of Wrentham Poynings. The 
following notice of a college which once existed at Reydon, 
and of the benevolent founder of it, from whom one of the 
manors took its title, may not be uninteresting : — 

" At the south-west corner of the (Wingfield,) church- 
"yard, the executors of Sir Jno. Wingfield erected a 
" college about the year 1362, for a Provost or Master, 
" and several Priests. It was dedicated to St. Mary, St 
" John Baptist, and St. Andrew ; and was valued at the 
" suppression at £50 3s. 5d. f and was granted by King 
" Edward VI., to the Bishop of Norwich, probably in 
" exchange for some manor taken from him." 

As an evidence that Reydon was connected with still 
more remote antiquity than the date of the foregoing 
extract, we have to state that, during the latter part of 
the harvest of 1827, some workmen in the employment of 
Mr. Plant, of Easton, were digging for loam in a field at 
Reydon, where they struck into a pit of Roman urns. The 
pit was not more than two feet below the surface, and of 
three or four feet square. One of the urns only was pre- 
served whole. The others were broken, and the pieces 
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strewn by the unconscious workmen about the field. If a 
Roman camp, of which there is every probability, existed 
somewhere near, it would appear as though the place in 
question was the ustrina of the garrison. Nothing but 
bones, and burnt corn, and wood ashes, were found in the 
places adjacent. The urns appear to have been made of a 
bluish clay, but they did not all seem to have been burnt. 
Of the remnants of the urns picked up, some were orna- 
mented ; all contained ashes and wore discernible marks of 
the fire, but the common urn was without ornament, and 
had no appearance of fire. Mr. Plant had a quantity of 
bones taken up from the same place, which were after- 
wards deposited in his own garden. Two years preceding 
this occurrence, some laborers were digging in the Reydon 
marshes, opposite to Woods-end-marsh; after they had 
penetrated about two feet beneath the surface, they dis- 
covered several large stones, (free stone,) evidently hewn 
for the purposes of architecture, and to all appearance 
never used. They are now in Mr. Edwards's possession. 
It is conjectured that the chapel of St. Margaret's, of Riss- 
mere, stood somewhere among those marshes. We conclude 
our notice of Reydon with the following extracts from 
Jermyn and Davies' Suffolk Collections, vol. iv., pages 181, 
183, which will tend to evince the long-existing connection 
between the ancient family of Rous and its locality. 

" As to Reydon, I find it, in the time of Henry III., held 
by a family called Muncheasy, of Robert Fitzwalter, as 
parcel of the barony of Baynard ; and from thence (as I 
guess only, but am not positive,) by William de Valencia, 
Earl of Pembroke's marriage with Joane, daughter and heir 
of Warine de Monchusi. It came to that family ; and his 
son Aymer de Valencia, Earl of Pembroke, dying without 
issue, (17th of King Edward II.,) it came to the family of 
Hastings, after Earls of Pembroke, by the marriage of 
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Isabel, sister and co-heir of that Aymer de Valencia, with 
John Hastings, from the 8th year of King Edward I. I 
am sure of it being owned by Valence. For then a fine 
was levied on the manor of Reydon, by Wangford ; except 
£12 land by the year, between Robert Fitzwalter, peteniem, 
and William de Valence, tenentem; whereby it was granted 
to William, paying yearly the service of the knight's fee 
and castle guard, to Baynard's castle in London. Thence 
I need not repeat its possessors. For it had the same with 
Budmendesfield till 11 Eliz. For then I find Charles 
Somerset owner thereof; and in the 15th of her reign that 
Thomas Rous held it. At his death, the inquisition is 
dated the 20th of May, in the 15th of Queen Elizabeth.* 
The manors named are Henham, cum Cravens, Reydon, 
Bleoiles, Scarbale, Southerton, &c. And by his deed 
dated 9th August, in the fourth of that Queen, granted the 
manor to Michael and Robert Hare, to the use of Ann 
Rous, for her jointure, (who was his wife I believe and 
widow,) with remainder to his right heirs. The jury say 
the manor of Bleoils Reydon was worth £13 14*., but not 
the tenure. And the said Baron Rous died the 20th of 
February, in the year aforesaid, leaving Thomas Rous, his 
son and heir, twelve years old. From this time I think I 
need not trouble you with the descent of the manor or 
family ; you having descended in a direct line from the last 
Baron here mentioned. * * * Pray sir, present my 
humble service to the Major Rous, and all persons who ask 
after me, being sir, your most humble servant, 

Peter Le Neve Norry." 

Great Wyckingham, in Norfolk, July \2th, 1723. 

" By an inquisition taken at Home, 20th of May, 15 El. p. m. Thomas 
" Rouse arm : he was found to die 520th Feb., 14 EL seised of Manor 
" Reydon Bleoiles, &c. Knt. &c. ignor et Val. £19 14t." 
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Rumburgh with Reydon, which we have just dismissed, 
and with Sibton, which shall follow presently, are among 
the places which have connected this vicinity with the ear- 
liest institutions of a monastic nature in England. The 
now obscure, but once celebrated, place of which we are 
about to give some statistical information, is distant from 
Southwold (west-north-west,) thirteen miles, and from 
Halesworth four. The parish was reported to contain by 
the last census 960 acres. The new assessment returns 
have estimated its extent at 1,414. Gross rental, 1,410/. 5*. 
4rf. Rateable value, 1,236/. 2*. 6d. In 1831 there were 
83 inhabited houses; 87 families; 421 persons. The 
church is dedicated to St. Michael, and annexed to the 
rectory of South Elmham; Patron and Incumbent, the 
Rev. Lombe Athill ; income, 130/. ; one service ; a daily 
and Sunday school. The register commences 1738. An- 
nual charities amounting to 69/. 5s. lOd. are expended in 
church repairs, churchwardens' accounts, Sunday school, 
in discharge of rates, and providing coals for the poor. 
Here is a neatly-built Methodist chapel, with a Sunday 
school affording instruction to upwards of one hundred 
children. 

A Benedictine monastery was found in this place, about 
the time of the Conquest, and dedicated to Saint Michael ; 
but by Stephen, Earl of Brittany, given as a cell to the 
abbey of Saint Mary's, in York. It was granted before the 
general suppression of these houses, to Cardinal Wolsey. 
It was afterwards the estate of the Earls of Oxford, and 
lately purchased by Mr. Cobbold, a wealthy Quaker — and 
new belongs to Mr. Jessup, a Quaker, at Leiston Abbey. — 
(Kirby 140.) 

Sibton, west-south-west from Southwold about twelve 
miles, and two from Yoxford ; contained, as by last 
census, 2,680 acres: the new assessment estimates the 
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number at 2,777a. 1r. 25p. The gross estimated rental is 
3,569/. 15*. Rateable value, 3,224/. 5s. Inhabited houses, 
69 ; families, 108 ; and inhabitants, 498. The church is 
dedicated to Saint Peter; Patron, Robert Sayer, Esq.; 
Vicar, the Rev. S. M. Westhorpe ; income, 205/., with a 
Glebe House ; one service ; one daily and Sunday school ; 
register commencing from 1558. Yearly value in the 
King's books, 451. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 44. 
Tenths, 8*. Annual amount of charities, 91 1. 15*., ex- 
pended in church repairs, churchwardens' accounts, bread 
to the poor, books and education. Concerning the venera- 
ble Abbey which flourished here in the twelfth century, 
and the ruins of which, with the picturesque scenery around 
them, are even now so interesting — we subjoin the follow- 
ing particulars : — 

" William de Casineto, Cayneto, or Cheney ; but more 
commonly called, in the charters, William Fitz-Robert, 
Sheriff, founded at Sibtonin 1140, an Abbey for Cistercian 
monks, and which he dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary. 
This was the first house of that order in the diocese of Nor- 
wich, and was a colony from Warden, in Bedfordshire. 
It flourished for many years in great repute, and the head 
of it had the appellation of the Lord Abbot : its yearly 
revenues, in 26th of Henry VIII, were valued at about 
250/. 15*. Id. When it became evident that the King had 
determined to suppress the monasteries, the Abbot and 
convent of Sibton thought to avert their fate by offering to 
make a surrender of their abbey and all their estates to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk ; which gift the Duke by consent 
of the King accepted. This, however, was unavailing. 
Their monastery following the fate of all the rest, was 
dissolved, but remained in the possession of the Duke. 
After his attainder, it was granted first, of Edward VI., 
to Sir Anthony Denny. It returned, however, again into 
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the Duke's family; and in the 8th of James L, was sold by 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and Lord William Howard, of 
Naworth, in Cumberland, " the noble Howard belted Will" 
to John Scrivener, Esq., in whose family it has continued 
to the present time : it is now vested in Mrs. Fisher, relict 
of the late Bishop of Salisbury, the only daughter and heir 
of the late John Freston Scrivener, Esq. 

Sotherton, north-west-by-west from Southwold about 
six miles, contained, as by the last census, 730 acres, 
which have been calculated by the new assessment survey 
as amounting to 1,085. Gross rental, 1,113/. 5s. Rate- 
able value, 1,251/. 5*. Inhabited houses and families, 38. 
Inhabitants, 196. Patron of the church, which is dedicated 
to Saint Andrew, is the Earl of Stradbroke ; incumbent, 
the Rev. Thomas Sheriffe ; (Sotherton with Uggleshall,) 
annual income, 2751. ; one service ; one Sunday school ; 
parish register dates from 1753 — yearly value, from the 
Kings books, 43/. 1*. 7d. — tenths, 10*. 8d. — taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) 5/. 6*. 8eZ. 

South Cove, north-by-west from Southwold three miles, 
contained as by the last census, 1,520 acres. Under the 
new assessment the estimated extent is 1,191 a. \.r. 24 p. 
Gross rental, 1,522/. 10*. 9d. — rateable value, 1,386/. in- 
habited houses, 25 ; thirty-eight families ; one hundred and 
eighty-three persons. Patron of the church (St. Lawrence,) 
is Sir Thomas S. Gooch, Bart. Incumbent, the Rev. C. J. 
Gooch. Annual income, 275/. — one service, and one 
Sunday school. Register dated from 1722. Charities, 
(annually) 12/. 3*. 4c/., which are being expended in coals 
for the poor. Value of the living, in King's books, 28/. — 
tenths, 12*. 3\d. Taxation (Pope Nicholas,) 8/. 

Spexhall, west-north-west from Southwold about 11 
miles, and two from Halesworth, contained at the last 
census 1,270 acres, whereas the return made under the new 
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assessment calculates 1,500a. 1r. 35p. ; gross rental, 1,411/, 
I*. ; rateable value, 1,345/. 10*. ; inhabited houses, 24. ; fami- 
lies, 34. ; 197 persons. The church is dedicated to St. Peter. 
Patron, the Lord Chancellor. Incumbent, the Rev. R. Crut- 
well. Income, 286/., affording but one Sunday service. 
Register dates from 1537. Annual charities, 13/. 10A, 
which are expended in procuring clothes for the poor. 
Value, from the King's books, 332. 10*. Tenths, U. 8*. 
Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 14/. 

Stoven, north-west from Southwold about five miles; 
coutained at the last census 690 acres ; whereas the return 
made under the new assessment makes the extent to be 
760a. 2r. 39p; gross rental, 682/. 5*.; rateable value, 
934/. 15*. ; inhabited houses, 15; families, 22; and 112 
persons. The church, dedicated to Saint Margaret, con- 
tains a Norman arch of great beauty. Patron and Incum- 
bent, the Rev. George Orgill Leman. Income, 200/. 
One service, one daily and Sunday school. Register dated 
1653. Annual charities amount to 8/. 13*. 4<Z. Value 
from King's books, 6/. 10*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 
4/. 13*. id. 

Theberton, south-west-by-south from Southwold about 
thirteen miles, and four from Saxmundham ; contained 
(1831,) 2,090 acres; the return made under the new 
assessment act gives the estimated extent at 1,954a. £r. 
28p. ; rateable value, 1,723/. 17*. 6d. ; inhabited houses, 
76; families, 115; persons, 537. The church is dedicated 
to Saint Peter ; Patron, the Crown ; Incumbent, the Rev. 
T. Strong; duty performed by the Rev. T. Harding, 
curate ; income 430/., with a Glebe House ; two Sunday 
services, a Sunday school, and three day schools ; register 
dated 1548. Value from the King's books, 31/. 13*. 44. 
Tenths, 2/. 13*. 4i. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 26/. 13*. 
The ruins of an ancient castle are in the neighborhood. 
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Thorington, west-by-south from Southwold about 
eight miles, and four from Halesworth, contained at the 
last census, 1,800 acres; the return made under the new 
assessment estimates the extent at 1 ,292a. 2r. 36p. 
Gross rental, 1,326/. 19*. Rateable value, 1,2271. 5s. 
Inhabited houses, 19; families, 86; persons, 159. The 
church, dedicated to Saint Peter, is in the patronage of 
Lieut. Colonel Bence. Rector, the Rev. L. R. Brown. 
Income, 2402. One service and one Sunday school. Re- 
gister dated 1561. Annual charity of 21. applied to the 
repairs of the church. Value from the King's books, 302. 
Tenths, 14*. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 51. 6*. 8d. 

Ubbeston, west-by-south from Southwold about 13 
miles, contained, (1831,) 1,470 acres; the new assessment 
estimates the extent to be 1,163a. Gross rental, 1 163/. 5s. 
Rateable value, 1062/. 13*. 4rf. Inhabited houses, 43; 
families, 44 ; and 199 persons. The church, dedicated to 
Saint Peter, is in the patronage of the Rev. Edmund 
Holland. Incumbent, the Rev. S. Badely. Income, 
2712. One Sunday service and one Sunday school. Reg- 
ister dated 1558. Annual charites amount to 121. 3s., and 
are expended in church-repairs, churchwardens' accounts, 
and discharge of rates. Value from King's books, 351. 
Tenths, 13*. 4W. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 61. 13*. 4W. 

Uggeshall, north-west from Southwold five miles, 
contained at the last census, 1,360 acres ; the return under 
the new assessment act estimates the extent to be 1,343a. 
2r. Gross rental, 1,971/; rateable value, 1,622/. 10*. 
inhabited houses, 39; families, 60; persons, 303. The 
church, dedicated to Saint Mary, is in the gift of the Earl 
of Stradbroke. Incumbent, the Rev. Thomas SherifFe. 
Income, (Uggeshall with Sotherton,) 380/., with a Glebe 
House. One service and one Sunday school. Register is 
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dated from 1558. Charities, (15/.,) distributed in money 
and coals to the poor. Value from the King's books, 13/. 
6s. 8d. Pope Nicholas' taxation the same. There is a 
small Wesleyan Methodist chapel in the place. 

Walberswtck, which is within a mile of Southwold, 
contained at the last census, 2,640 acres. The extent ac- 
cording to the new assessment returns is only 1,648a. 17p. 
Gross rental, 1,618/. 14*. 9d. Rateable value, 1,504/. 
16*. 8d. Inhabited houses and number of families, 66; 
individuals, 279. Of the ancient church, dedicated to 
Saint Andrew, we have already spoken. It is in the gift 
Sir Charles Blois, Bart. Perpetual curate, the Rev. Thos. 
Harrison. Income, 412. Register, extant no earlier 
than 1656. There is one Sunday school and one small day 
school in the parish. Amount of annual charities is 
621. 15s. 6d. 

Walberswick must formerly have been a very considerable 
and populous place, if we may judge of it from the size 
of its former church, which, large as it appears to have 
been, was built at the sole expence of the inhabitants, 
without any assistance from others. There had been a 
former church, which was taken down in 1748; on the 
destruction of this, the foundations of the present ruined 
structure were laid, and part of the materials of the old one 
were employed in erecting the new. The steeple was begun 
in the 4th of Henry VI., 1428, and it was agreed that it 
should be made after the steeple at Tunstall. In the civil 
war the church suffered great depredations; and the 
parish having become very poor, the fabric fell into decay. 
In 1695, the church requiring great repairs, and having 
become much too large for the decreased number of inhabi- 
tants, a faculty was obtained for taking it down, together 
with the chancel and north aisle, and for selling three of 
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the bells ; and from the money arising from the sale of the 
materials, the south aisle was repaired, and it constitutes 
the present church. 

Walpole, west from Southwold about eleven miles, 
and upwards of two from Halesworth, contained at the last 
census 1,750 acres; 134 inhabited houses; 137 families; 
and 658 persons. According to the new assessment returns 
the extent is 1,628a. 3r. 39p. Gross rental, 2,754/. 6s. 
Rateable value, 2,4942. 7*. 6d. Patronage of the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Mary, is in the gift of the vener- 
able Archdeacon Philpot. Incumbent, the Rev. William 
Graham Cole. Income, 82/., derived from augmentation 
grants. Two full Sunday services, with week-day service 
and lecture. A church Sunday school and a well-conducted 
infant school have been recently established. There is also 
a large Independant chapel, with a comfortable endowment. 
Parish register commences in 1753. Charities amounting 
annually to 11/. 4s. 6c/. are expended in church repairs, 
churchwardens' accounts, books, and education. Certified 
value from the king's books, 11/. 

Wangford, north-west from Southwold nearly four 
miles, and anciently connected with monastic associations, 
contained at the last census, including for the hamlet of 
Henham, 2,310 acres ; 131 inhabited houses ; 135 families, 
and 636 persons. The estimated extent of the parish 
under the new assessment act is 828a. 2r. 36p. Gross 
rental, 1,706/. 15*. 6c/. Rateable value, 1,459/. 10*. The 
patronage of the church, which is dedicated to Saint Peter, 
is in the gift of the Earl of Stradbroke. Incumbent, Rev. 
W. French. Income, 79/. One Sunday service, one 
Sunday school, and three day schools. The parish register 
commences 1660. Charities amounting annually to 9/., are 
distributed in money to the poor, and in aid of the alms- 
houses. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 10/. 13*. 4c/. A 
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priory existed here previously to the year 1160. It was 
founded by Dodo Asino, and was employed as a cell to the 
Cluniac monastery at Thetford. Its revenue was valued at 
30/. 9*. 5d. per annum. At the Dissolution, the priory, 
together with the monastery at Thetford, was granted 
(1540,) to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and at present 
belongs to the Earl of Stradbroke. Vestiges of the ancient 
building are visible on the south side of the church. Hen- 
ham Hall, the seat of the Earl of Stradbroke, stands in a 
park of about 800 acres, abounding with game of every 
description, and commanding beautiful views of the sea, as 
well as an extent of contiguous property. The mansion 
was rebuilt in 1797, from designs by James Wyatt, near 
the site of an old hall destroyed by fire in 1778. This seat 
was built by De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, on a grand scale. 
It afterwards became the residence of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, at whose death it was granted by Henry 
VIII., to Sir Arthur Hopton, who sold it in 1545 to Sir 
Anthony Rous, of Dennington. 

Wen h aston, west from Southwold about seven miles, 
and two from Halesworth, contained, inclusively of the 
hamlet of Mells, (1831,) 2,380 acres— reduced by the 
estimates of the new assessment survey to 2,206. Gross 
rental, 3,046/. 7s. Rateable value, 3,378/. lOt. In- 
habited houses, 213; families, 249; and persons, 1,070. 
The patronage of the church, which is dedicated to Saint 
Peter, is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. Incum- 
bent, the Rev. R. Day. Income, 110/. Two services 
with one sermon, a daily and Sunday school. Parish 
register commences 1777. Annual charities, 85/. &., 
which are appropriated to church repairs, churchwardens' 
accounts, books for education, and to the relief of poor 
widows. Value from the King's books, 30/. Tenths, 
\2s. Ir/. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 5/. 6*. 8d. There 
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is a commodious Wesleyan chapel in the parish, and Sun- 
day school attached. 

The following is extracted from a MS* book in the 
possession of J. L. Ewen, Esq.: — "There are several 
manors in this parish, viz. — Thorington Hall, Thorington 
Whimples, Bliburgh Priory, Mells, and Bramfield. The 
manor of Wenhaston Grange did formerly belong to the 
abbot and convent of Sibton, who sold it to Thomas 
Daly, of Norfolk. The great tithes did formerly belong to 
the cell of Blybro' Priory, but are now in the possession 
of Robert Sparrow, of Worlingham. The vicarage is in the 
Smffolk family. But the crown hath presented the three 
last turns. The Earls of Suffolk presented always before 
1772. The parish church consists of a middle and north 
aisle, and contains many monuments to the Leman family, 
to whom Wenhaston Hall (now taken down,) belonged." 

Westhall, north-west-by-west from Southwold nearly 
seven miles, contained as by the last census 2,960 acres ; 
whereas the return made under the new assessment act 
estimates the extent at 2,194a. 2r. Gross rental, 2,834/. 
Rateable value, 2,267/. 7s. 6d. Inhabited houses and 
number of families, 81 ; total number of persons, 442. 
The gift of the church, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, 
is in the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. Incumbent, the 
Rev. R. B. Matthews. Income, 195/. One Sunday ser- 
vice, one daily and Sunday school. Parish register com- 
mences 1559. Yearly value from the King's books, 44/. 
Tenths, 1/. 2£cZ. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 26/. 13*. 4i. 
Annual charities, 91. 7 s. 6d. 9 allocated to meet the repairs 
of the church and churchwardens' accounts. Within the 
body of the church is a tomb to John Edward, first Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Westleton, south-west from Southwold about ten 
miles, and three from Yoxford, contained at the last 
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census 2,590 acres. Under the new assessment returns, 
however, the estimated extent is no less than 5,950 acres. 
Gross rental, 5,6182. 10*. Rateable value, 5,046/ 5#. 
Inhabited houses, 108; families, 175; individuals, 884* 
The church, dedicated to Saint Peter, is in the patronage 
and incumbency of the Rev. Harrison Packard. Income, 
570/. Two Sunday services, and one Sunday school. 
Register dates from 1545. Annual charities, (31/.,) are 
employed in repairs of church, churchwardens' accounts, 
and in clothing poor children and widows. Value of the 
living in King's books, 33/. 6d. Tenths, 16*. Taxation, 
(Pope Nicholas,) 28/. 

Wissett, (distinguished anciently, and sometimes even 
at present, as " Wissett le Roos 9 ") lying at west-north-west 
from Southwold, about 11 miles, and nearly two from 
Halesworth, was returned as containing at last census, 
2,660 acres. The extent has since been estimated, accord- 
ing to the returns under the new assessment act, at 2,187a. 
3r. lOp. Gross rental, 2,856/. 8*. Rateable value, 2,701/. 10*. 
Inhabited houses and families, 84 ; individuals, 419. The 
church, dedicated to Saint Andrew, is in the gift of 
William Edmund Hartopp, Esq. Incumbent, the Rev. 
Francis Blick. The duties of the vacant curacy, in con- 
sequence, (we understand,) of the expressed desire of the 
parishioners, are about to be placed under the effective 
labors of the Rev. W. G. Cole, minister of the adjoining 
parish of Walpole. Income of the living, 111/, (hie 
public service and Sunday school. Parish register com- 
mences 1559. Annual charities, 1/. 5s. expended in 
church repairs and churchwardens' accounts. Value in 
King's books, 20/. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas,) 24/. The 
church doors are inserted within finely-finished Norman 
arches, and connected with the building is a curious round 
tower, furnished with five sweet-toned bells. 
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Wrentham, north from Southwold about five miles, 
contained by the last census, 1,330 acres. 124 inhabited 
houses; 203 families; and 1 ,022 persons. Extent of the 
parish, according to the new assessment returns, 2,313a. 
Gross rental, 3,0532. 4*. Rateable value, 2,815/. 15*. 
The church, dedicated to Saint Nicholas, is in the patronage 
of Sir Thomas S. Gooch, Baronet, and has been considerably 
improved under the incumbency of the present respected 
rector, the Rev. S. Clissold. Income, 513/., with a Glebe 
House. Two services, one Sunday and two daily schools. 
Parish register commences 1602. Annual charities, 51/. 
4*. expended in support of the alms-houses, discharge of 
rates, coals and clothes to the poor. Taxation, (Pope 
Nicholas,) 21/. &. 8rf. The tower of Wrentham church 
commands a wide extent of coast and sea view. During 
the threatened invasion of Buonaparte it was used as a 
signal tower, and a wooden signal-house, for the accommo- 
dation of the sentinels, was erected in the churchyard by 
order of the then existing government. There is a chapel 
and school in the Independent connexion. 

Yoxford, west-south-west from Southwold about 10 
miles, contained, according to the last census, 2,270 acres ; 
estimated by returns under the new assessment act, as ex- 
tending to 2,503a. 3r. 39p. Gross rental, 5,866/. 12*. 6d. 
Rateable value, 5,137/. Inhabited houses, 138 ; families, 
236; individuals, 1,149. Patronage of the church, which 
is dedicated to Saint Peter, is in the gift of Sir John 
Forbes, Baronet. Vicar, the Rev. S. T. Roberts, D. D., 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Mears, as curate. Income, 195/. 
Two services on Sunday, and one with lecture in the 
week ; a large flourishing Sunday and National school, with 
five other schools, are in active operation. Parish register 
commences 1559. Value of the living in the King's books, 
37/. 15*. Tenths, 11*. 5<Z. Taxation, (Pope Nicholas the 
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Fourth, 1291,) 13/. 6*. 8d. Annual amount of charities, 
expended in money and clothes to the poor, 7L 10*. 

This strikingly-pretty town stands on a small stream 
which falls into the sea about two miles south of Dunwich, 
and pleasantly situated on the road from Ipswich to Tar- 
mouth, a little more than four miles from Saxmundham. 
It commands a range of prospect over a beautiful and in- 
teresting country, which is generally considered the garden 
of Suffolk. The petty sessions are occasionally held here. 
The church, which is a handsome object, has been im- 
proved and enlarged by the care and under the superin- 
tendance of the present much-respected vicar, the Rev. 
Dr. S. Roberts, and contains several curious monuments. 
There is a free school built on land given by the vicar, 
through whose exemplary exertions, and by means of local 
subscriptions and charity sermons, it is successfully main- 
tained. There are some truly picturesque and indeed 
splendid seats in this very pleasant locality. Among these, 
we shall merely name Cockfield Hall, in the centre of the 
town, the property of Sir Charles Blois, Baronet; Yox- 
ford Grove, which formerly belonged to D. E. Davy, Esq., 
but is now in the occupation of the Lord Manners : Wes- 
tleton Hall, Sans Souci, and the Rookery, which is 
tenanted by the vicar, there being no parsonage. 
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EAST ANGLIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



We are now arrived at that part of our course which, 
while it places us within sight of the end of our journey, 
tempts us first to turn aside, that we may expatiate among 
the pleasant prospects that East- Anglian Associations 
open before us* Here then is a point of view and of fancy- 
furnished speculation such as stirred our spirit in child- 
hood — such as haunted our school-boy musings by day and 
by night during the midsummer vacations, and such as lit 
up, within the sequestered recesses of indistinct imagina- 
tion, a " dim religious light," not unlike to that which so 
often solemnized us as it streamed in Sabbath serenity 
through the emblazoned windows of the well-remembered 
church of our birth-place. Our account of Southwold 
seems, in this way, disposed to connect itself with some of 
the earliest events of English history. Indeed the very 
position of the place — its acknowledged advantages as an 
ancient fishing-place, sea-port, and borough-town — its 
proximity to Dunwich, once the metropolis of the East- 
Anglian kingdom, and still more, its religious associa- 
tions — have combined to render it, through a succession 
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of ages, an object of interest and importance. It was in the 
neighborhood of Southwold, namely at Easton, which was 
long ago a flourishing place and a well-known headland, 
that Ptolemy, the geographer, is thought to have fixed the 
easternmost boundary to which the emperor Antonine in the 
second century extended the Roman province in Britain. 
Hence it has been conjectured that Easton derived its title, 
" extensio Ptolem&i : " which may be taken as admissable 
evidence of its celebrity even then. It was principally in 
situations commanding our eastern harbors that, for the 
defence of their war-acquired territories, as well as for the 
opportunities of communicating with the more civilized 
portions of Europe, the warlike tribes of the Iceni fixed 
their residence. And these, if we may credit the opinion 
of Camden, were the same whom Cassar call Cenomagni. 

Passing on through the broken and somewhat doubtful 
sketches of history which remain to us of these distant 
periods, we find the Angles occupying the same coasts. 
This numerous and valiant people, from whom no doubt 
England inherits much of her prowess in war, is unnamed 
by Roman authors, as they never approached the Rhine 
and the Roman frontiers. On this account, the informa- 
tion we obtain of them is transmitted less connectedly. 
It is certain, however, that after abandoning their native 
mountains in Germany, they made alliances with their 
northern neighbors, the Saxons. These combined forces of 
powerful, though undisciplined, armies made their invasions 
and settlements upon these eastern shores of our country ; 
from whence, in the fifth century, they pursued and 
secured their conquest of the whole island. Here it may 
be interesting to the general reader to be reminded of the 
nature of the obligations under which our country had been 
placed by her conquerors — particularly in the cultivation 
of eloquence and poetry. 
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To the Anglo-Saxons — a name which thenceforward 
distinguished the proprietors of all that was to be found at 
Southwold and its vicinity — we are indebted, beyond what 
is supposed, for the peculiar ease and copiousness of our 
language, as well as for the introduction and improvement 
of many fine and useful arts. The superiority, and indeed 
poetical tenderness of the modes of expression peculiar to 
our East- Anglian or Saxon progenitors, might be shewn 
by comparing any word of Saxon origin with its corres- 
ponding word in the Latin. Take for instance the common 
phrases — fatherly and paternal — motherly and ma- 
ternal — happiness and felicity — kindred and relations, 
&c. : and it will be seen that, in the use of household words 
at least, the Romans might well submit to our blue-eyed 
ancestors of the east of England. 

From the same source we derive what has been well 
described as the peculiar feature of English scenery, namely, 
the use of hedge-rows in the division of land. Investigation 
into agricultural topics forms no part of our purpose. Yet 
its results we conceive would go to establish a claim upon 
the formers, especially of our own beautiful Suffolk, in 
favor of their German colonizers. Be this as it may, 
ehurch-music was carried to the utmost perfection by them, 
and music in general was practised with an effect and power 
which might be described as magical. Stories are told of 
the irresistible influence which their bards exercised over 
the passions. Whole assemblies, as the. heart of one man, 
have been melted into tears by their mournful strains. Then 
again, when the song was turned into sprightliness, the 
hearers are said to have been exhilirated even to laughing 
and dancing and shouting. And anon, madness and 
bloodshed have immediately followed when the fierce notes 
were sounded which provoked revenge. But we must pass 
from these matters — lest in our zeal to vindicate the obli- 
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gations of Englishmen to our East-coast benefactors, we 
should be tempted to enlarge upon the cloth manufactories 
and architectural improvements which they invented and 
handed down to us. 

But this comparatively flourishing state of things, under 
the more civilized and civilizing Anglo-Saxons, was shortly 
to be interrupted. The Northern hordes of Scots and 
Picts, and especially the barbarities of the Danish tribes, 
came down, like the plague of locusts, to defeat the ends 
of advancing prosperity ; nor was there sufficient defence on 
the English coasts, either of Romans or Britains, to resist 
them. 

It is well known that the removal of the imperial seat of 
government from Rome to Constantinople, which took 
place in the reign of Cons tan tine, occasioned " a heavy 
blow and great discomfiture " (if we may be permitted the 
use of a well-known phrase,) to the Roman power in Bri- 
tain. The defenceless state of their province, particularly 
upon the coasts, being deserted not only by the Imperial 
soldiers, but also by the flower of the British youth, invited 
invasions and adventurers from all quarters. The most 
active of these was Cerdic, a Saxon, who claimed to be a 
lineal descendant from the mysterious Wodin. This enter- 
prising chief landed with his son Cenric at Yarmouth, about 
the year 500. The Britons immediately opposed him with 
great vigor, but were defeated with immense slaughter. 
The conquering Saxon took possession of the port, from 
whence he overran the neighborhood with amazing ra- 
pidity — having stormed the adjacent frontiers with no 
more than five ships ; and thus laying the foundation for 
the sixth Saxon kingdom, called the kingdom of the East- 
Angles, subsequently set up. (A. D. 575). 

The character of these settlers may in some way account 
for the daring intrepidity and spirit of unyielding resistance 
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against opposition and danger, which had been evinced in 
later times by the heirs of their hardihood and maritime 
glory in Southwold and its vicinity. The people who once 
acted so important a part in the island at large, and in these 
counties particularly, have been thus eloquently described 
by Sidonius, Bishop of Clermont. " We have not," he 
writes, " a more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They 
" overcome all who have the courage to oppose them. 
" They surprise all who are so imprudent as not to be pre- 
" pared for their attack. When they pursue, they in- 
" fallibly overtake. When they are pursued their escape 
u is certain. They despise danger. They are inured to 
" shipwreck. They are eager to purchase booty with the 
" peril of their lives. Tempests, which to others are so 
" dreadful, to them are subjects of joy. The storm is their 
" protection when they are pressed by the enemy, and a 
'* cover for their operations when they meditate an attack." 
To this we may add an extract from one of the ancient 
Welsh poets, Llywarch Hen, who thus describes the pro- 
gress of one of Cerdic's battles at Llongborth ; (or the haven 
of ships : ) — " the shout of onset and the fearful obscurity 
" which followed the shock, are succeeded by the terrible 
" incidents which alarm humanity into abhorrence of war. 
" The edges of the blades in contact, the gushing of blood, 
" the weapons of heroes with gore fast dropping, men sur- 
*' rounded with terror, the crimson gash upon the chief- 
" tain's brow, biers with the dead and reddened men, a 
" tumultuous running together, the combatants striving in 
" blood to the knees, and ravens feasting on human gore." 
This and other more revolting details of Saxon warfare is the 
dismal picture transmitted by one who fought in the en- 
gagement which he describes. 

It would be equally vain and uninteresting to pursue the 
progress of events through the two succeeding centuries, 
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marked as it is by a rapid succession of defeats and victories, 
and by continuous scenes of treason, and perfidies, and 
bloodshed. We therefore pass to the days of Sigebert 
(A.D. 640,) when the Danes, under the command of 
Inguar and Ubba, the sons of Radnor Lodbrog, invaded 
East Anglia. The usurpation of the flourishing harbors of 
East England by these ambitious and far-famed sea kings, 
and their subsequent encroachments upon the fertile country 
before them need scarcely to be named, where the vestiges 
of their violence and forceful occupation do every where 
remain. Their devastating career over the fair face of our 
inviting eastern counties is but too well authenticated by 
the mounds and encampments, and monumental heaps, and 
here and there by the names of the places themselves, 
which they left as enduring witnesses of the ruin they had 
wrought. From such melancholy records which latest time 
will present to indicate their rapine and recklessness of every 
thing divine and human, we have sufficient evidence that 
extermination by fire and sword was the principle of Danish 
invasion. Even the "Eye-Cliff-Hill," and those called 
" the Fairy Hills of Southwold," are still pointed at as the 
land marks here, of the encampments and graves at the 
same time, which these northren hordes had so savagely 
replenished and tenanted. The marauding steps of these 
destructive pirates may hence be proved to have extended 
hither. No local documents, however, have survived from 
those times to furnish less questionable testimony to the 
fact. Probabilities are all in favor of it : and we may form 
some idea of what may have been done by those ferocious 
invaders upon all that they may have found worthy of 
ravage in Southwold and its vicinity, from what remaining 
records inform us of their work farther north of us. The 
rich monasteries of Bardsey, Croyland, and Medesham- 
stede, were burnt to ashes ; when Ubba with his own hand 
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slaughtered the Abbot and eighty-four monks of the last- 
mentioned monastery. 

In other places, such perhaps as Southwold, where the 
the more lightening-like, though more casual, visits of these 
sanguinary free-booters had effected less doleful reverses, 
we have the Danish mounds as standing monuments of 
Danish rapine and conquest. There are also tumuli of 
various sizes which must have arrested the attention of 
travellers, particularly in the neighborhood of Thetford. 
These are traced back as far as the year 871, and are well 
known as the places of interment where the Danes buried 
their slain in that year and place ; where under the com- 
mand of Inguar, they put Edmund, the last of the East 
Anglian Kings and the Patron Saint of the churches of 
Bury and Southwold, with Humbert, last Bishop of Dun- 
wich, and the whole of the English clergy, to the sword. 
The treatment which Edmund received from those bar- 
barians, is one proof among thousands of the ruthlesss 
ferocity with which they sacrificed their unhappy victims, 
and glutted their thirst for blood. The pious King, in 
tenderness for his subjects who submitted to such wanton 
havoc in defence of the christian faith, resolved to offer no 
further resistance, and accordingly surrendered to the con- 
quering Danes. Refusing, however, to become the vassal 
of unconverted infidels, he was bound to a tree — his body 
pierced with arrows — and his head cast contemptuously 
into the thickest part of a neighboring wood. Nor was the 
desolation to Thetford and the vicinity, which ensued during 
their fifty years occupation of it, less fierce or vindictive, 
because of the delay which Edmund had occasioned to 
their rapine at Heglesden. On two successive occasions, 
namely, in the years 1004 and 1010, it was sacked, plun- 
dered, and burnt, as it had been upwards of 150 years 
previously, by the unsparing marauders. We pause not to 
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speak of their ravages in Bury and Ipswich, and in every 
intermediate and adjoining territory, where either spoil or 
blood invited their fury. The enormous tribute of ten 
thousand pounds, which they imposed upon the last-men- 
tioned town — their repeated defeats under our immortal 
Alfred and the valiant Ulfketel — and the heaps of slain by 
which they avenged themselves for these temporary reverses, 
and which are still testified by the existence of ancient 
mounds, similar to those we have specified, are matters 
sufficiently known to the most cursory reader of history. 

A few years subsequently to the defeat and massacre 
which befel the sainted Edmund and his East-Anglian 
subjects, " the cruel Gruthrum" as the oldest historians 
have designated him, arrived on these coasts (A. D. 878). 
The tomb of this inhuman sea King, or rather, the massy 
grave stone and tesselated floor of square glazed tiles, may 
be still inspected at Saint Mary's, Hadleigh. We merely 
notice him that we may account for the rapidity with which 
East- Anglian civilization might have disappeared before 
Danish aggression ; and because his name is connected with 
an incident which, by the wisdom of the great Alfred, led 
first to the subjugation and removal of these fierce as- 
sailants. It was in the camp of this monarch, once so 
blood-thirsty, yet subsequently a sincere convert to Chris- 
tianity, that our patriot King had availed himself of the 
disguise of a harper, and learned by stratagem to cope with 
the hitherto unconquered foes of civilization and of East 
Anglia. Upon his first success against their want of disci- 
pline, he acted the part of a noble and benevolent con- 
queror ; thus effecting more, through his judicious policy, 
than the sword could have gained in many conflicts. To 
Guthrum and his followers, now prostrate at his feet, he 
proffered not only mercy and forgiveness, but protection 
and territory, provided they would abandon paganism, 
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embrace Christianity, and be regulated by the laws of civi- 
lized society. These terms being cordially acceded to, the 
Danish prince and thirty of his principal officers, were 
immediately baptized in presence of Alfred, and peaceably 
settled in the ravaged territory of East Anglia, where, for 
the space of eleven years, he inviolably observed the adopted 
laws and religion of Alfred. What a change was thus 
effected by means of the wisdom and piety of one of Eng- 
land's best benefactors ; when the wildest votary of Wodin, 
the god of slaughter and desolation, and whose approbation 
could only be secured by violence and human gore, was 
induced to embrace Christianity ! 

We must not, however, pass over the mention of the 
great Alfred without some notice, however brief and imper- 
fect, of the moral and religious condition of East Anglia, 
One of the principal characteristics of this remarkable man, 
and of his sincere and ardent piety, was to improve upon 
any good institution which existed before his time, and to 
convert it into a channel for the communication of christian 
principles. He therefore set himself to remove the impedi- 
ments which the ignorance, and indeed heathenism, of his 
subjects opposed against the cultivation and advancement 
of human and divine learning. It was with this view that 
he applied himself with unremitting assiduity to the study 
of the christian religion. He observed the superiority 
which it conferred upon those who were not merely nomi- 
nally, but spiritually and really, possessed of it. Being 
somewhat experimentally acquainted with the resources, 
and benefits, and means of usefulness with which Christianity 
provides its sincere professors, he invited to his court all 
whom he considered likely to forward his beneficent pur- 
poses. This will account for the numbers of learned and 
pious persons whom he collected around him, first from his 
own dominions, from East Anglia in particular, and from 
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other quarters. Let us therefore shortly advert to the 
moral and religious state of this part of England previously 
and subsequently to the times of this sagacious statesman, 
and truly high-minded monarch. 

The religion of the gospel is now happily established in 
these kingdoms. Few, however, reflect upon the fact, 
that itself, like its sincere adherents, has been doomed in 
every age to " come out of great tribulation." It is not of 
the world, even as its divine founder was not of the world. 
Yet, without any aid from the sword, and without any 
stimulus from earth-born ambition, it spread and became 
propagated, as by a heaven-effected energy. Its man- 
refining and heart-renewing influences have controlled the 
wildest paganism and the most sanguinary druidical rites of 
our Bast-Anglian forefathers. We do not intend, nor 
indeed would it be reasonable, in a history of Southwold, 
to trace the causes which the good providence of God em- 
ployed for the introduction, and improvement, and progress, 
and establishment of Christianity amongst our countrymen. 
It may be needful to remind them, however, that its benign 
sway was first infused into the habits, and hearts, and 
homes of Englishmen through the instrumentality of our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors. We must mention, moreover, 
that an episcopal see having been founded at Dunwich so 
early as the sixth century of the christian era, the christian 
religion had more than a footing in these parts. It was 
scripturally organized and existed, through the zeal and 
learning, and piety of his missionaries, in a flourishing 
state in this vicinity at a period when it was altogether 
unknown elsewhere. Besides, the establishment of a chris- 
tian church at Southwold, in the thirteenth century, arose 
out of the connection which the place enjoyed antecedently 
with the ecclesiastical history of Bury St. Edmunds and of 
Thetford — the eastern seats, and earliest recipients, and 
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propagators of religion and civilization in Britain. Under 
these circumstances, such an account as that which we 
have undertaken to give of Southwold and its vicinity, 
must be altogether incomplete without some notification of 
such ancient church occurrences as are rendered inseparable 
from East- Anglian associations. 

It may not be generally known or remembered that the 
cause which first drew the attention of christians to the 
debased condition of our island, was the sight of some of 
our Anglian youths who were exhibited for sale at Rome. 
Gregory, afterwards surnamed the Great, was struck 
with exceeding interest in behalf of a race of men which 
produced such attractive specimens. When he was in- 
formed that the beautiful islanders were still immured in 
paganism, he enquired with a groan why the " Prince of 
darkness " should be allowed the dominion over such splen- 
did subjects ? Ascertaining that they were called " Angles," 
Gregory's sensibility presently connected together the per- 
sonal loveliness of the slaves on the one hand, and his own 
religious impressions on the other. " Not Angles," said 
he, "but Angels! The angel countenances before me 
ought to be joined to angel companies ! " That so fair a 
people should forthwith be christianized was the next as- 
sociation of this benevolent man's mind : and this was aided 
by his hearing that their native province was called " Deira." 
" Be ird ! " (from the wrath of God,) exclaimed he. " Yes, 
men like these must indeed be plucked from wrath, and 
translated into the grace of Christ ! " While engrossed with 
this new and pleasing reflection, he was told that Ella was 
the name of their king. And with all that religious 
ardency, or as it would have been named, enthusiasm, which 
marked every action of Gregory, he cried " Alleluia : their 
native place must resound with alleluias in praise of their 
Creator!" 
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Such was the incident, as recorded by Bede, (lib. 2. c. 1,) 
which caused Augustine to be despatched as a missionary to 
England, and afterwards led to those events which conspired 
to make her what she since became. Within less than 
thirty years subsequent to Augustine's arrival, idolatry was 
abolished in East Anglia ; and these districts, as we have 
shewn by the instance of Dunwich, began to relish and 
observe the refreshing rites of the christian faith. In con- 
sequence of the preaching of Paulinus, and of a marriage 
with the daughter of Ethelbert, King Edwin was induced, 
about the year 628, to adopt the religion of his bride and 
her father. And this conversion was immediately followed 
bj that of his friend Eorpwald, King of East Anglia. 

It is beside our purpose to carry the reader through the 
successive eras and revolutions which raised British Christ- 
ianity to the flourishing eminence which it had thereafter 
attained. But the effect which it produced in its rise and 
progress, and ultimate transmission, cannot be overlooked. 
Before its benign and enlightening influence was felt on 
these coasts, the worst and most flagitious piratical habits 
prevailed amongst the inhabitants, not less than amongst 
their maritime neighbors; and if any softening impulse 
was communicated through the arrival and intercourse of 
new comers, mutual warfare and spoliation and the most 
unsparing revenge still degraded their character. But how 
quickly turbulence and robbery were exchanged for more 
pacific and social pursuits may be judged from the ad- 
vancement which commerce, and agriculture, and the arts, 
had attained in East Anglia, and which had made some of 
these districts not a little important even in the earliest 
period of our ecclesiastical and national history. It is an 
indisputable fact, that churches and monasteries and other 
religious institutions arose and were multiplied in this 
vicinity long before they were known in other parts of 
Britain. 
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We neither vindicate nor admire the principles which 
distinguished the primitive recluses of Wangford and their 
originals, and which consigned them, unbidden of God, to 
the austerities of their far-famed cell. The monastic orders 
of Reydon and Southwold, which flowed in the succession 
of years, from Dunwich, and Thetford, and Bury Saint 
Edmunds, and from other Pope-devoted cities of ancient 
and church-studded Suffolk, are as little to our mind as 
they are to the spirit and letter of the Gospel. It was 
never the monk's cowl that was used to envelop the head of 
any of the first-commissioned ambassadors of Christ Jesus. 
It was not the " bodily exercise " which Saint Paul declares 
"profiteth nothing" — even though it prevailed with the 
gloomy ascetic to consume his life in delirious mortifications 
and debasing superstitions — that finds any authority in 
scripture. Such were not the carnal weapons committed 
by the divine founder of this religion into the hands of his 
apostles. Others of a far more spiritual nature and temper 
were ordained against Satan's kingdom, when Christ " as- 
cended up on high" and deputed his messengers, in the 
power of his own most holy spirit, to " preach the gospel 
to every creature." Nor are we at all ignorant that it has 
ever been the system of the papal hierarchy, by means of 
these human devices and traditions, to transfer the govern- 
ment and concerns of empires into the hands of ecclesiastics, 
who were but too well trained, under the pretences of 
seeming self-denial, and the assumptions of superior sanc- 
tity, to disguise their views of selfish aggrandisement. 
Yet whatever may be our private feelings towards the 
abuses with which popery has always labored to deface the 
beauty of holiness, we must write in the spirit and candor 
of faithful historians. Nor is our gratitude and satisfaction 
less than the anxiety which we feel, to discharge our 
bounden duty, when we hasten, in the fulfilment of our 
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undertaking, to acknowledge the obligations which in pro- 
cess of time had been conferred on Southwold and its 
vicinity, through the zeal of the monks of Wangford, which 
they seemed to have inherited from the original abbots and 
priors and religious fraternities of Thetford and Bury 
Saint Edmunds. 

It is under the remembrance of this debt which England 
at large, no less than East Anglia from the first, and 
Southwold and its vicinity since, had contracted to the 
well-meant but mistaken labors of the monks, that we sub- 
join, in the way of contrast, a cursory sketch of the 
Druidical system. The reader may be thus induced to 
reflect upon the social and intellectual as well as spiritual 
privileges which are inseparable from the knowledge and 
diffusion of Christianity, however corrupted, when com- 
pared with the atrocities and pollutions of pagan rites ; 
still more he may be touched with gratitude towards " the 
Author and Giver of all good things,** by being reminded 
of the still higher and more gospel-confirmed condition to 
which we, in this enlightened era of reformed Christianity, 
have been permitted to attain. 

The Druidical Worship, like that of universal pagan- 
ism, was revolting and sanguinary in the extreme. Men 
were the sacrifices ; and, as in the idolatry of Juggernaut, 
men self-sacrificed were the most acceptable victims. Such 
was the blood which the gloomy Druid demanded for his 
false gods, when they were vainly supplicated to avert 
disease or danger, or to grant success in battle. Sometimes 
the relentless priests offered human lives in the mass. 
When this was to be done, images of an immebse size were 
constructed of wicker-work and filled with numbers of living 
men, whom they burned together. There was a striking 
similarity between some of these religious observances and 
those of the Romans. Of this kind was their method of 
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consulting the oracles concerning the future, and the priest- 
esses whom they employed to reveal them, In the same 
manner, the miseltoe was devoted to sacred uses, if it 
vegetated from the oak. Groves of oak were accordingly 
selected for the celebration of their solemnities. Indeed, 
in such veneration was every thing considered, which was 
connected with the oak, that the very name of Druid, as is 
well known, was borrowed from the Greek name of this tree. 

On the sixth day of the moon, which was the beginning 
of their months and years, and of their period of 30 years, 
the priests came to the oak on which they observed any of 
the parasitical plant, which they called "all healing" 
Under this venerable tree they prepared a sacrifice and a 
feast, and brought thither two white bulls having their 
horns tied. The officiating druid, dressed in a white gar- 
ment, then climbed the tree, and with a golden knife 
pruned off the miseltoe which was received in a woollen 
cloth below. Hereupon the victims were sacrificed and the 
deities supplicated. And after this the mystic vegetable 
was deemed to be invested with wonder-working efficacy, 
whether for obtaining good or removing evil. 

Such was the system of blood-stained jugglery and 
mischievous demoralization which prevailed in Britain, 
under the name of religious rites, until Augustine and his 
monks arrived. And of the salutary influence which these 
preachers of Christianity quickly obtained and successfully 
exercised, we may adduce, in the way of evidence, the 
following historical incident. Caradoc states, in his life of 
Gildas, that Melva, King of Somersetshire, about the year 
530, carried off the wife of Arthur, that celebrated British 
chieftan, who had, so long and so effectively, resisted the 
arms of Cerdic. Arthur, maddened by the wild emotions 
of jealousy and revenge, pursued the offender and assaulted 
him at Glastonbury. The fatal consequences which must 
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have ensued to one or other of these hitherto confederate 
princes, were prevented by the monks. They interposed 
their seasonable and healing offices between the two enraged 
chieftains. Thus, Melva was induced to restore the lady 
in peace, and Arthur consented to receive her back; 
while the reconciled kings rewarded the peace-making 
ecclesiastics for their beneficent interposition. So that 
a sense of gratitude, for favors received — the most 
interesting of the moral qualities which can harmonize our 
common nature — was, it seems, the operating cause which 
led to the patronage and endowment of the christian 
religion at the first, on the part of princes or the public. 
And what, we might ask, but the reverse of this sentiment, 
could induce any mind or party to entertain so much as a 
wish, that the christian religion should be unendowed in a 
christian state — or a national establishment of it de- 
molished, or even retrenched? But to return: it was 
Edwin, of East Anglia, who had been mainly instrumental 
in chasing away the darkness and cruelty of Druidical 
superstitions, and in instituting and upholding a system 
better suited to man's wants and condition. And it is 
refreshing to notice, even among such eras of history as are 
more remote and ill-recorded, the stability and extent 
which christian principles quickly obtained in a land which 
had been so long a prey to the most corrupting practices of 
heathenism. We cannot therefore refrain from recording 
an instance of piety which certainly surpassed the oppor- 
tunities of the times in which it occurred. We allude to 
the youthful Oswald, who, for the diffusion of Christianity 
by his influence and example, may be deservedly ranked 
amongst the best of East- Anglian Kings. 

A signal interposition of Providence, and as it will appear, 
a remarkable answer to prayer, crowned this inexperienced 
prince with victory, when engaged against the most tried 
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warrior of his time, Cadwallon, the veteran hero of a 
thousand fights. But like David, when he stood before 
the Philistine, young Oswald entered the lists in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts. The venerable Bede thus notices 
the conduct of the East Anglian King, previous to the en- 
gagement* To his arrayed army Oswald addressed himself 
and cried with a loud voice, — " Let us kneel before the 
" omnipotent Lord, the existing and the true, and let us 
" unite to implore his protection against a fierce and arrogant 
" enemy. He knows that we have undertaken a just war 
" for the safety of our people." The cause which was 
piously committed to " the great and only Potentate," was 
decided, as by a divine interposition, against the enemies 
of East Anglia. The place in which the battle was fought, 
and which involved such glorious consequences to Christian- 
ity and this kingdom, has been a subject of dispute 
agnong historians. Camden supposes it to have been 
fought at Dilston, near Tyne. Smith places the spot 
where Cadwallon perished, at the brook of Erringburn, 
and fixes upon the fields of Cockley, Hallington, and 
Bingfield, as the scene of the conflict. 

This truly high-minded monarch, during the nine short 
years of his reign, labored to illustrate his religion by a 
christian life, and to benefit his times by a consistent dis- 
play of christian graces. He obtained a bishop from 
Icolmkill, to instruct his attached subjects in sacred know- 
ledge, while his personal exertions were all enlisted in the 
improvement of their moral and social condition. Thus 
his kingly recommendations and wishes, with respect to 
Christianity, were enforced by the habitual practice of 
personal piety ; and without this, the most imposing com- 
binations of precepts and talents must necessarily be 
unavailing on the part of rulers. We give the following 
instance of the self-denying conduct of one who was 
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instrumental in preparing the soil of many counties besides 
that of Suffolk, and among many generations besides those 
of Southwold and its vicinity, for the adoption, practice, 
and propagation, of true morality and of christian doctrines. 

During an Easter festival, a silver dish was filled with the 
choicest dainties, and presented for the refreshment of 
King Oswald. The blessing was about to be pronounced, 
when the attendant, who had the office of relieving the 
poor, informed his royal master that the street was crowded 
with persons craving alms. The sight of the prepared 
delicacies silently reproached the conscience of the sensitive 
monarch. Nor were the misgivings felt in vain which sug- 
gested that perhaps it was his own self-indulgence which 
occasioned the visitation of his people's sufferings. Acting 
upon the impression that a King should not feed luxuriously 
while his subjects were starving with hunger, he declined, 
somewhat like David with the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, the offered refreshment which touched him with 
self-aonvictions. So, without tasting the dish, he ordered 
it to be distributed among the needy supplicants. It can 
be no matter of wonder that the benignant influence of 
Christianity should be diffused through East Anglia under 
the mild and exemplary sway of a spirit so lowly and self- 
denying. 

We may infer to what an extent, even at this early 
period, the vicinity of Southwold, andperadventure its own 
inhabitants among the rest, had been favored with religious 
opportunities. Gardner, of whom we have already made 
much use, shall once more announce in his own quaint, but 
forcible words, the facts of the case which justifies our in- 
ference in this matter. We take the liberty of omitting in 
our quotation certain unimportant phrases. " Dunwich 
was dignified with an episcopal see by means of Sigebert, 
whose noble and pious acts have rendered him renowned and 
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famous to posterity. * * Being endowed with an excellent 
genius, he diligently applied himself to laudable studies 
* * and during his exile in France * * he, associating 
himself with men, good and great, attained to the know- 
ledge of the christian faith. * * Among his weightiest 
concerns, the glory of God had the pre-eminence. For, 
ruminating on the predominancy of idolatry and immorality 
throughout his kingdom, his chiefest care was to suppress 
both. To effect which * * he had the assistance of Felix, 
a pious priest, from Burgundy, in France, who * * was 
consecrated the first Bishop of the East- Angles by Honorius, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to preach the 
gospel to them about the year 636. Felix, at his arrival, 
thought most proper to place his see at Dunwich * * where 
many famous men resorted to be coadjutors to promote the 
grand design * * * and to establish this great and noble 
work, at Dunwich, Felixstow and other places, were erected 
schools which were seminaries of sound literature and in- 
genious education, the production, (the producing cause, J 
of piety and civility, (civilization,) throughout his do- 
minions." 

" At Donmok then was Felix first bishop, 
Of East Angle, and taught the chrysten faith 
That is full hye in Heven I hope." 

So writes Gardner in his history — quoting the above rare 
triplet from the old-fashioned muse of Weever. We ques- 
tion, however, whether the spirit of poetry will be suffi- 
ciently recognized in the specimen adduced from " the 
funeral monuments." We may be therefore justified 
for subjoining the following more modern and muse-like 
effusion upon the same stirring subject. The extracts are 
from the tasteful and finely-conceived poem of " Dunwich — 
a tale of the splendid city,' 9 by James Bird ; whose harp 
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once successfully tuned among the cliffs and coasts of 
Suffolk, now hangs upon the willows which have been 
planted, even since we began this work, ( sic transit gloria 
mundi,) around his early grave. 

" And here Time's mightiest, heaviest hand hath been — 

How marred the splendor, and how changed the scene ! 

He called his deadliest fiends — in wrath they came 

The fiercest tempest, and the wasting flame, 

The raging whirlwind, and the gorging sea : 

They came old Dotrawic, and they spared not thee ! 

Thon sea-worn city 1 In the times of old, 

Ere winds and waves had torn thee from thy hold ; 

Then was the day-spring of thy glory bright, 

When thy brave king diffused the heavenly light 

Of sacred learning o'er his happy realm ; 

Man's weal his compass— truth divine his helm : 

Then thy good bishop, noble Felix came 

To swell thy glory, to exalt thy fame. 

Yes ! in thy holy temple first were taught 

Those wondrous truths above the power of thought : 

That o'er East Anglia's joyful bound spread wide 

The glorious light, to comfort and to guide 

The soul-benighted mortal on his way 

Thro' shades of death to everlasting day f 

Another King, who was raised up to be a successful pro- 
moter of Christianity in East Anglia, was the worthy 
Alfred, (or as Bede writes his name, Alfridus,) the pre- 
cursor of the great Alfred, and perhaps the model which 
kindled his emulation, and gave direction to his pursuits in 
the cause of religion. The time of his accession is dated 
somewhere about the year 684. He was trained under the 
distinguished Wilfrid, who was subsequently rewarded with 
a bishopric by his grateful pupil. He contracted friendship 
and alliance with Peada, King of Mercia, whom he inspired 
with the same veneration for Christianity which influenced 
his own spirit : and thus became instrumental to the esta- 
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blishment of Christianity in his brother's extensive dominions. 
As for himself he took occasion from the factions which 
were raised against his occupying the throne of his fathers, 
to withdraw from kingly turmoils to the pursuit of nobler 
and holier objects, In Ireland, whither he had voluntarily 
retired, he devoted himself to piety and to the attainment of 
the most useful knowledge. Hence it was that he received 
the honorable designation of " most learned in the scrip- 
tures." After thus enjoying the blessing of heartfelt peace 
for fifteen years, and after exhibiting an example of christian 
contentment and piety, he was recalled to direct a kingdom 
which his desire to avoid contention and carnage had first 
induced him to relinquish. We shall merely add that the 
true happiness and best improvement of his subjects en- 
gaged the thoughts, and prayers, and exemplary conversation 
of this single-hearted sovereign during the nineteen years 
with which it pleased Him, " through whom kings reign 
and princes decree justice," to bless the favored inhabitants 
of East Anglia. 

In thus hurriedly glancing at the rapid and early spread 
of the christian religion, for which Suffolk and its coast 
towns, as well as the rest of East Anglia, were indebted 
instrumentally to their reigning monarchs, it is pleasing to 
record, as the unanimous testimony of all the writers of this 
period, that the neighborhood of which we write has to 
ascribe the work of conversion principally to the zeal of its 
own princes and clergy — independent of aid from Rome. 
We wish not, however interested we may feel in this 
subject ourselves, to weary the reader of our history with 
lengthened details. Yet as a matter of duty to these ancient 
places, which the ravages of time, and the encroachments of 
the sea, and the loss of records together have combined to 
spoil, we must allude to the reign of Ina, who was king of 
these territories in the early part of the eighth century. 
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It may be more justifiable to do so, in the history of a town 
which, in its corporate capacity especially, has all along 
been distinguished for its attachment to ancient usages. 
Nor will the incidents, which led to the foundation and 
erection of a christian establishment in the midst of us, be 
uninteresting to those whose forefathers had, so piously and 
loyally, concurred with " the powers that were " in making 
due provision for the maintenance of religion and its mi- 
nisters. For this reason it may be here mentioned, on the 
authority of the most accredited writers, that the laws of 
Ina first made provision for the due maintenance and minis- 
tration of public worship by the means of public enactments. 
Heretofore, oblations upon the altar were the chief support 
of religion ; which, being of a fluctuating nature, must 
needs be precarious as a mode of contribution, and for the 
most part unfairly levied. By the wiser legislation of Ina, 
voluntary offerings were commuted for regular assess- 
ments upon houses. The valuation of every dweUing- 
howse wds to be made at Christmas. This rate was called 
Church-scot, and became due the following Martinmas. 
It was payable in produce, or poultry, or other property, 
as money was but little circulated. It was mainly owing 
to causes of such a nature, that the once flourishing cities 
of this vicinity were honored as the resort of pious and 
learned men, from other parts of the kingdom, and became 
the privileged sphere of their literary and missionary ex- 
ertions. These benefits, however, were somewhat suspended 
by Ina's voluntary abdication of the sceptre of East Anglia. 
The circumstance which led to his relinquishing the regal 
dignity which he employed to such useful ends, may be 
interesting and novel to some of our readers. 

Ethelburga, his consort, had long advised him to retire 
from the distractions of sovereignty. But the charms of 
power, no less, we believe, than the opportunities of doing 
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good, repelled the effects of female eloquence. Travelling 
with Ina one day, after the celebration of a splendid feast, 
she devised pretences to make him return. The King con- 
sented. But, upon regaining the palace, was amazed to 
find his festive hall polluted with filth and rubbish. The 
queen being interrogated for an explanation of an occur- 
rence, which it seems was entirely owing to her private 
orders, thus addressed her royal husband : — " where," she 
cried, "is the merriment, the splendor, the luxury, and 
" the flattery of yesterday ? Are they not like vapors and 
" as swift-winged as the wind ? Just as transitory are we 
" who enjoy them. Are we not like a river hurrying to the 
" dark ocean of measureless time ? Behold what a disgust- 
" ing spectacle of the dissolving viands ! In their loathsome 
" relics we may perceive what our pampered bodies shall 
" become. Let us then direct our studies to objects more 
" befitting to the condition we approach ! " The singularity 
of the incident fully impressed the mind of the King. He 
resigned his crown and set out for Rome. There he founded 
an Anglian school for the benefit of his countrymen who 
might choose to be educated in the imperial city, and he 
added a church for their service. In the place of his adopted 
residence, Ina at last expired ; having first provided for the 
subsistence of the English who, like himself, might be 
led to sojourn there. This wise provision was secured 
and continued under the name of " Romescot ; " and 
consisted in the payment of one penny, which the King 
imposed on every family resident at Rome. 

We must pass to more recent times ; omitting, however 
reluctantly, the mention of annals, and events, and illustri- 
ous names intimately connected with those portions of 
East- Anglian history, which we would fain have sketched. 
The labors and writing of Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin, 
and of other luminaries that shed light upon the period 
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immediately preceding the reign of our immortal Alfred, 
must not tempt us by their exceeding interest. Nay, the 
glorious era itself, in which Alfred's master-spirit was per- 
mitted to infuse itself into England's destinies and institu- 
tions, may receive but little notice from us. Let it be 
briefly told that this distinguished prince was born to 
Ethelwulf and Osberga (A. D. 84©). He was entrusted by 
his wise and pious mother to the care of S within, her father's 
preceptor. And, at the early age of five years, the boy 
was sent to Rome, where the Pope anointed him King at 
the request of his father. The youthful mind of Alfred 
quickly attached itself to the acquisition of such literature 
as the opportunities of that period afforded. But for Anglo- 
Saxon poetry he conceived a passionate fondness, to which 
his step-mother Judith was mainly instrumental. About 
the time when Alfred was twelve years old, she was sitting 
one day with a book of poetry in her hand* It occurred to 
her, at a happy moment, to propose the volume as a reward to 
him who should soonest learn to read it. The offer was de- 
clined by the elder princes, who seemed to despise so sorry a 
remuneration. Whereupon, Alfred enquiring whether his 
step-mother was serious in making the proposal, and being 
answered in the affirmative, he took the book — sought out 
an instructor, and was soon able to recite its contents to 
her, whose judicious artifice had drawn out this effort of 
talent. An earnest thirst and pursuit of religious know- 
ledge supplied new impulse to the exercise and application 
of powers, which the charms of poetry had first elicited. 
This model of princely attainments set himself to make a 
collection of devotional offices, with prayers and psalms, for 
his daily meditation. And he always carried his treasure 
in his bosom, that he might have food for his piety where- 
ever he went. Few persons are unacquainted with the 
signal character and occurrences that marked this great 
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man's progress from time to eternity. But it may some- 
what help the revival of former associations to the desultory 
or forgetful reader, respecting the advancement which our 
East-Anglian countrymen had attained in literature and 
Christianity, when he is reminded that Alfred lamented very 
impressively the happy times which we in these parts en- 
joyed, as well as the wisdom, and knowledge, and books 
that abounded amongst us, before his accession to the throne. 
And here it may be the proper place to intimate, that shortly 
after the gospel was first received, Suffolk began to be 
overspread with religious institutions. " From the earliest 
" introduction of Christianity/' (observes Taylor in his Index 
Mona$tictu 9 ) " the district over which the present enquiry 
" extends is remarkable for having been more abundantly 
" endowed with religious houses than any other of equal 
" size in the kingdom. Its proportion of annual income 
" derived from the lands which at one time appertained to 
"the monasteries of East Anglia, also considerably ex- 
" ceeded that of any other part of England over a similar 
" area. The diocese of Norwich contains abont one twen- 
" tieth of the superficial extent of all England and Wales. 
" Its proportion of monastic revenues is about one sixteenth 
" of the whole. The number of places, at which religious 
" institutions of the larger, class were established within the 
" see of Norwich, is about one eleventh of the number in 
" England and Wales. And the number of monasteries, 
" colleges, and hospitals included within the same district, 
" is something less than one eighth of the whole. By these 
" statements it will be seen that, in a space containing one 
" twentieth of the kingdom, there are religious houses 
" amounting in number to nearly one eighth. So extensive, 
" indeed, were the temporal possessions of the religious 
49 institutions, that there were few, or probably none of the 
" parishes in this district, numerous as they are, which were 
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" not in part claimed by the regular orders, or in which the 
" religious had not an interest." But here, at once, histo- 
ical reminiscences crowd upon us, which are wrapt up 
among the most important associations of East-Anglian 
Christianity, and which involve a corresponding necessity of 
incidental observation. 

The primitive connexion of Southwold with the monastic 
institutions of Wangford, and Thetford, and Bury Saint 
Edmunds, and indeed the influence which had been long 
exercised, not only in this neighborhood, but in the king- 
dom at large, by these religious orders, forces a subject 
upon the historian which it were inexcusable not to notice. 
In the reign of Edwin, or as he has been more usually 
named Edwy, (A.D, 955,) the Benedictine, or "Black 
Monks," introduced their " concord of rules" into most of 
our religious establishments. Dunwich was founded 596, 
and was then a dependency of Eye, being among the first 
English priories that adopted the rules of Benedict. Thet- 
ford and Bury St. Edmunds — both of which had mutually 
disputed the patronage of Reydon and Southwold, until 
John Grey, bishop of Norwich, with sanction of Innocent 
III., (as already noticed,) decided the controversy — be- 
longed to the same order A.D. 1020. Their institution 
into Bury, of which they retained possession for 519 years, 
was effected through Canute, under the assistance of bishop 
Ailnwic. The ancient monastery of Burgh Castle, which 
owed its foundation to King Sigebert and Felix, bishop of 
Dunwich, is well known to have been occupied by the same 
influential body under their auspices. And the monks of 
Wangford, to whom as one of the dependencies of Thetford 
it was committed to erect and supply the chapel of South- 
wold, were of the Cluniac order. " That is," according to 
the testimony of Bouthillier de la Ranee, " they were 
Benedictines in the spirit of the rule" And as other 
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neighboring monasteries were Cistercians, or as Mabillon 
describes them, " Benedictines without mitigation according 
to the letter of the rule : " — we seem to be placed, without 
any alternative, under the obligation of noticing so remark- 
able a class of persons. 

The early age of sixteen, at which Edwin came to the 
throne of East Anglia, afforded most seasonable facilities to 
those clever religionists to forward their purposes. At this 
period (as Turner remarks,) " new opinions and systems 
"were introduced, tending essentially to counteract ex- 
"isting establishments. It is unfortunate under such 
" circumstances," continues this well-informed writer to 
whose erudite labors we would here acknowledge our obli- 
gations, " that the ardor of discussion and opposite interests, 
" inflame the mind and passions. Cruelty, persecution, 
" hatred, and revenge, usually accompany the conflict. 
" And both the advocates of revolution and the opponents 
" become alike fanatic, ferocious, unjust, and implacable." 
The misfortunes of Edwin were mostly occasioned by the 
spread of the Benedictine order, which in course of time 
was celebrated above every other ; and which, as we have 
seen, prevailed in the religious houses of the vicinity in 
which we are writing. The reader, as well as the recorder 
of history, must perpetually observe that individuals often 
arise who seem to act at random ; yet whose notions are 
destined to affect ages and nations. One of these was 
Benedict, an Italian, who was born in the year 480. 
The enthusiasm of this wrong-headed man induced him to 
descend into a deep cavern which lay in a desert. There 
he resided for several years, known only to a friend called 
St. Romanus, who let down the scanty provision which 
sustained the life of this self-imprisoned tormentor. The 
singularities of the ascetic, being connected with piety, 
attracted veneration. Admirers of his voluntarily-imposed 
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mortifications multiplied daily. And they soon enabled him 
to found some monasteries, near to the place of his singularly- 
contrived residence. Previous to his death in 543, he 
retired to Mount Cassino. There he erected a monastery 
which he governed by a new series of rules, and a new course 
of discipline. The building having been subsequently de- 
stroyed by the Lombards, its inhabitants were compelled 
to fly out of Naples, and to seek an asylum from Pope 
Gelasius. Having received encouragement as well as pro- 
tection, the order increased, and was emboldened and 
invigorated to mature and pursue those plans which were to 
draw within the sphere of their influence the religious insti- 
tutions of Europe. The celebrated Pope Gregory canon- 
ized the name of their founder; a distinction which, in 
those times, contributed much to the spread of Benedict's 
sentiments. 

Through the authority and interference of this Saint- 
maker, the monastery at Mount Cassino was rebuilt, and 
its inmates advanced so rapidly into public notice, that pri- 
vilege after privilege was conferred upon them; until 
Zachary, as a mark of distinguished favor, exempted the 
Benedictines from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, save that of 
the Pope, alone. These exemptions were subsequently 
requited, on the part of the order, by the untiring devoted- 
ness with which they applied themselves to advance the 
interests, and uphold the dignity, of the Bishop of Rome. 
And now the limits of Italy were too confined to keep them 
in. Boniface, one of our Anglo-Saxon missionaries, 
preached up the order in Germany, and instituted a convent 
at Fulda, which was invested with exemptions and dignities 
similiar to those of Mount Cassino monastery. Dunwich, 
the great seat of wealth and religion, soon yielded to the 
spreading enthusiasm, and as it was amongst the first towns 
of Suffolk which acquiesced in the rules of Benedict, so it 
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was mo3t forward in diffusing them The powerful order 
thus early entrenched themselves within East-Anglian 
strongholds, only a few years subsequently to their introduc- 
tion into Cluny in France, which they effected about the 
year 910. The time of their occupying Dunwich monastery, 
which had been founded by Bishop Felix, may be dated 
somewhere about the year 940. We may infer the extent 
of their influence shortly afterwards, from the circumstance 
that Odo, who was one of the invaders of England under 
Inguar and Ubba, and who from being a fierce soldier 
became a zealous churchman, refused to accept the see of 
Canterbury until he was first admitted a monk upon the 
foundation of St. Benedict. But by far the most able and 
strenuous of the Anglian promoters of the Benedictine 
interests, was Dunstan — who seems to have derived much 
of the impetuosity of his character, and most of his accom- 
plishments and learning, from certain Irish monks with whom 
he associated. At once, and with the most zealous devo- 
tedness which the wildest eccentricities of enthusiasm could 
scarcely surpass, he applied himself to the practice of those 
austerities which the strictest discipline of the order exacted. 
Like some of those forward pupils that outstrip their mas- 
ters, the ambitious Dunstan was not to be satisfied with the 
sufficiently-austere and flesh-resisting practices of the ascetic 
Benedict. Cells, as they had generally been provided for 
the benefit of the penance-bearing monks, or the silence- 
charmed hermit, were commonly erected upon an eminence. 
" Simon Stylites," or " the Pillar Saint, 9 * who built himself, 
every succeeding year, higher and higher into the air — some- 
what after the fashion of the men of Babel to get nearer to 
heaven, was an instance of this. Or, not to go so far from 
home, our own vicinity in the village of Wangford may 
illustrate, even at this day, the elevated position which the 
Benedictine Cluniac sought when he resorted to the man- 
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invented process of self-purification. For after the lapse of 
so many centuries, the curious visitor may find in a private 
garden, but quite contiguous to the present more recently- 
erected church, part of the mound remaining on which (if 
unsubstantiated report may be credited,) the monks of other 
days yielded, though not always voluntarily, to imprison- 
ment and mortification. 

But Dunstan's cell, as the very extravagance of pene- 
tential excesses, may be said to have " out-heroded Herod.** 
It was the earth excavated to the depth of a man's stature ; 
five feet in length, and two and a half broad. Its only 
aperture for light and air was the door that covered the 
whole. So curiously-fashioned indeed was the earthly 
receptacle which the self-buried ecclesiastic dug with his 
own hands, that Osberne, who had seen the cell, and who 
afterwards became the biographer of its occupant, declares 
that he knew not what name to call it by. " I cannot find,*' 
says he, " any term which will be even near the truth as a name 
" for it. The resemblance of a grave, much more than a 
" human dwelling-place, was that which he laboriously 
" formed for himself." " Non enim invenio qua id appella- 
tione quam proxime vocem : cum non tarn humani habitaculi 
quam formam gerat sepulcri, propiis laborious fabricavit." 

Alas, to what a pass of hood-winked superstition and of 
delusive will-worship will the human heart proceed, when 
its possessor undertakes to mark out for himself a way of 
admission into the divine favor ! One specimen of the arti- 
fice which Dunstan used in order to attain celebrity in his 
monumental abode, may be deserving of notice. It may 
convey an instructive, though humiliating evidence, that 
no bodily exercise, no merely external circumstances can 
re-construct or even alter man's spiritual condition. Dun- 
stan's cell removed his body from the sight of his fellows ; 
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but removed not from his heart the dispositions which were 
natural to it. One night the whole neighborhood was 
panic-struck with fearful sounds, which came howling from 
his place of concealment. As soon as it was day, numbers 
crowded from all directions to ascertain the cause of the 
midnight vociferations, which occasioned them so much 
alarm. The monk assured the enquirers, with all the 
solemnity of religious truth, that while he was heating the 
metals, (in the working upon which he was wont to beguile 
his solitude,) the devil presented himself. Whereupon he 
seized him by the nose with the red hot pincers which he 
held in his hand. And that the noise, which they had heard 
through the night, had been occasioned by the cries of 
Satan bellowing under the pain inflicted by the pincers 
upon his burning nostrils. 

The story, like other monkish fabrications of more recent 
date, was eagerly swallowed. The power which the recluse 
had obtained over the devil was industriously circulated. 
And admiring devotees, wishing to be placed under such 
safe protection from so foul a spirit, were drawn and bound 
to St. Dunstan as by a spell. Another specimen of the 
wonder-working artifice of this designing ecclesiastic was 
practised subsequently, and with equal success at the coun- 
cil of Winchester, A. D. 976. The question under debate 
was the] married clergy, and was well-nigh overruled, in 
favor of their marriage against the celibacy of the world- 
renouncing monks, and their self-devised mortifications. 
Dunstan observing the majority of opinions opposed to the 
favorite invention of Monachism, adroitly appealed, for the 
decision of the matter, to the Holy Rood or Cross, which 
had been placed upon the refectory wall where the council 
was held. Addressing the holy fathers, as if from the 
spontaneous emotions of all-engrossing piety, he counselled 
them to pray for guidance to the oracle before them, and 
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then to give diligent heed and obedience to the answer 
which it should return to them. In the meantime one of 
his ready tools was placed, as it is believed, behind the 
wall, and by means of a tube which communicated secretly 
with the crucified figure, uttered, as if from its mouth, 
concerning the marriage of the clergy — " God forbid it 
should be so — God forbid it should be so — you judged 
well once, and to change that again is not right ! " (See 
Speed, book vii., chap. 44.) Such seemingly-inspired wis- 
dom councilling the arbitrations of Dunstan, and the amaz- 
ing exploits which were conjectured to be its consequences, 
gradually elevated his name to superhuman importance. 

Among the monk-enchanted multitudes was the noble 
Ethelfleda, a lady of royal lineage who introduced the 
aspiring priest to the king's acquaintance ; and at her death, 
which took place shortly after, appointed him the sole heir 
of all her riches. Influence increased as wealth accumu- 
lated ; until the spirit of the abbot of Glastonbury exercised 
control over princes. It is well known that King Edred 
meekly submitted to corporal chastisement inflicted by the 
hand of this stern ecclesiastic, to whose monastery was con- 
signed, in safe and sacred trust, the greatest part of the royal 
treasures and most precious jewels. The detention, how- 
ever, of these valuables, under the resolute custody and 
strong locks of the monks, provoked Edred's successor 
to banish Dunstan : " when (as the historian writes,) by 
" the voice of an angel, forsooth, from heaven, those rich 
" jewels were not delivered to the King in his life, — I will 
"not say kept back, lest Dunstan, with Balaam, whose 
" stories are not much unlike, should be thought to follow, 
" as he did, the wages of deceit (See Speed, book vii, 
chapters 40 and 41.) Through such religious frauds did 
the votaries of monachism stride to power and possessions, 
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until they found themselves in a condition to settle the 
government of kingdoms, while they seemed merely to be 
occupied in giving a new direction to religion. 

It is true that the monks of East-Anglia produced, as 
we have already hinted, many praise-worthy exceptions to 
their conduct in other kingdoms. Their occupation of the con- 
venient harbors and of the fertile pastures and lordly manors 
of Norfolk and Suffolk continued long, as they became from 
the first, associated with the cultivation of natural science 
and with the more glorious discoveries of revealed truth. 
The earliest foundation and maintenance of schools, which 
may unquestionably be claimed for the vicinity of South- 
wold, arose out of the pious exertions of the successive 
abbots and monks of Dunwich and Thetford. For it was 
there and in the adjacent hamlets (as Speed informs us,) 
that seminaries for instruction in the christian faith were 
first instituted, in connexion with the local monasteries. 
Yet it is necessarily inherent in the fanaticism and unscrip- 
tural nature of these human inventions to lead (as they 
notoriously did,) to self-indulgence and extortion, to covet- 
ousness and ambition, and the worst passions : so that from 
having been the seats of piety, and die originators of social 
improvement, they became receptacles of superstitious, 
proud, and worldly-minded pretenders, who were truly 
" lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of God." 

While monkish ambition, as characterized in the person 
of Dunstan, was affecting the destinies of kingdoms, we 
find that immediately after the death of Athelstane, the 
raven banner was again unfurled, and reinforcements of men 
and ships carried terror and rapine from Denmark into the 
sea-ports of Suffolk. Fearful sights in the heavens coincided 
with adverse fortune on the earth to crush the prowess, and 
to paralyse the efforts, of the East-Anglians. Amid the 
most disheartening circumstances, the sea-king invaders, 
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commanded by Justin and Gurthrum, or Gurthmund, at- 
tacked and devastated Ipswich, (A. D. 991 .) In the distress 
of the country, the humiliating resource of the " Dane- 
gelt " was levied and offered anew. The voluntary tax of 
ten thousand pounds, which it was hoped would appease the 
ferocious Northmen, saved not our impoverished territory. 
In the short space of three years, a further sum of sixteen 
thousand pounds was paid to the Danish host, as the pur- 
chase of a precarious truce. And this was followed, in a 
year or two after, by twenty-four thousand more ; making 
together an amount of money equal in value to nearly one 
million and a quarter acres of arable land — paid, 
within the course of seven years, to this savage and insatiate 
enemy. Yet mischievous aggression seemed only to be 
invited afresh by every new compliance ; and compromise 
was only followed by encreasing exactions and violence. 
Hence the motives of revenge which instigated the harassed 
East-Anglians, to what is called the " Danish massacre, 9 * 
which was unsparingly perpetrated on " St. Brice's day ; " 
and which occasioned the reign of Ethelredso much disaster 
and disturbance. Misery and desolation not often equalled 
in the history of blood-stained warfare, ensued after this 
weak and wicked act. Sweyn, of Denmark, came with a 
scourge to punish the murderers of his sister Gunhilda and 
of his countrymen ; and in the year 1004 he reduced Nor- 
wich, by fire, to a heap of ruins. Again a respite was 
sought by money lavished upon the greedy and vindictive 
Vikingars; and the submissive Anglians, with little more 
left to them than a sacked country, groaned under the 
" Dane-gelt." Yet was not the spirit of liberty in our tax- 
goaded forefathers to be subdued. The ancient national 
militia, which often rendered to their countrymen such 
good and seasonable service, was called to the rescue. 
What remained of property was voluntarily taxed to pro- 
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vide land and sea forces. But the treason of Elfric was 
destined to open a way for fresh defeat to the arms and 
patriotism of his betrayed countrymen. With the best 
means of defence in his hands, he pretended sickness, 
avoided battle, allowed Sweyn to plunder our coasts, and 
fomented the seeds of a civil war, which was more destruc- 
tive, if possible, than the fire and sword of the Danes. 
This it was which principally led to the fearful defeat of 
the East- Anglian army, near Ipswich, A.D. 1010, which 
seemed for a space completely to have broken their spirit, 
and to have abandoned these defenceless towns and ports to 
the merciless enemy. At last, in the providence of that 
God who giveth help in trouble, Ulfketel, the brave duke 
of East Anglia, was enabled to teach the Danes what has 
not ceased to be, " the lion-might " of England, when rightly 
directed. A doleful famine was the consequence of those 
calamities with which the destructive invasions of Sweyn 
had been accompanied, and the Danes, under its panic, 
returned to the Baltic. 

Canute the Great obtained possession of the crown 
(A.D. 1016,) at the enterprizing age of twenty. The 
earlier part of his reign was stained with despotism and 
cruelty. But as time and experience matured his judg- 
ment, the mind and manners of the King became more 
and more refined. The magnanimity of religion which 
distinguished the latter part of his life, shone forth particu- 
larly in those repeated acknowledgments which expressed 
his penitence for the faults into which he had been led in 
the days of his youth. We quote a portion of his public 
address to the different estates and orders of his kingdom. 
The extract will prove that true christian principles, as far 
as they are followed out, invariably reflect new splendor 
upon earthly honors. The perpetuity of renown is best 
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secured to the prince who holds his kingdom as in trust from 
the king of kings, and sways the sceptre, committed to him, 
in accordance with the dictates of religion and virtue. " Be 
" it known to you all, that I have vowed to Almighty God 
" to govern my life henceforth by rectitude ; to rule my 
" kingdoms and people justly and piously ; and everywhere 
' * to execute equal judgement. And if through the intem- 
" perance and negligence of my youth, I have done what 
" was unjust, I will endeavor hereafter, by God's help, to 
" make full amends. Therefore I beseech and command all 
" my Consiliarii, to whom I have confided the councils of 
" my kingdom, that they, in no shape, suffer or consent to 
" any injustice throughout my realm, whether from fear of 
" me, or from favor to any person or power, I command 
" all the sheriffs and governors of all my realm, as they 
" value my friendship or their own safety, that they impose 
" unjust violence on no man, whether rich or poor. But 
" that the noble and their inferiors, the wealthy and the 
" needy, enjoy their property justly. This enjoyment must 
" not be infringed in any manner, whether in behalf of the 
" King or any other man of power, or by pretext of collect- 
" ing money for me ; because there is no necessity that 
" money should be obtained for me by unjust exaction." 

Such was Canute, whom the power of Denmark had 
enrolled amongst the greatest and most glorious of England's 
kings. The sentiments which we have transcribed from his 
royal proclamation were made known to his attached sub- 
jects shortly before he abdicated the government in 1081. 
At this moment he held undisputed sovereignty over six 
realms ; the English, the Scots, the Britons, the Swedes, 
the Danes, and the Norwegians. In the case of one who 
had commenced his career of conquest and far-spread do- 
minion, acknowledging no God but his own brutal passions, 
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we see how Christianity can humanize the wildest will, and 
make, of a sanguinary despot, a penitent worshipper of the 
meek and lowly Saviour. Every one knows of the lesson 
which he read to his courtiers and flatterers when he sate 
upon his throne by the sea-shore. He called them to ob- 
serve, when the waves were deaf to bis commandment, how 
impotent is the greatest of earthly monarchs compared with 
that Almighty Being by whom the elements are ruled. 
Thus saying, he descended from the chair of state, stripped 
his head of the symbol of royalty, and never wore it again. 
It were tedious to pursue the details of Swedish, Welsh, 
and Norwegian conflict, in which the long-forgotten gene- 
rations of this vicinity bore so conspicuous a part during the 
troublous reign of Edward the Confessor. Suffice it to 
say, that still our East-Anglian harbors supplied their 
vessels and seamen, wherever British valor was called to 
encounter the assailants of our own coasts. It is a fact well 
known to the readers of ancient history, that a large and 
well-manned fleet stood out from these eastern ports in the 
eventful year of 1066, to second Harold's followers against 
William of Normandy. The object of the patriot navy of 
East-England, was to cut off any succors which the invading 
Normans might receive from their countrymen. And so 
well-equipped, for the defence and aid of our fellow-subjects, 
were we in these parts, that, had not the imprudence and 
precipitation of the last of our Anglian Kings prevented 
the land and sea forces from acting in concert — the battle 
of Hastings, which made William a conqueror, would, in 
all human likelihood, have terminated in his overthrow! 
In a word, the maritime strength which Suffolk anciently 
possessed, may be estimated by the contribution of nearly 
five hundred vessels, which, on a subsequent occasion, it 
made to Edward the Third, when he embarked from these 
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shores, assumed the title of King of France, and off the 
town of Sluys, through the help of our ships and seamen, 
assailed the French with such invincible fury, that they 
were completely discomfited, with the loss, it is said, of 
thirty thousand men, and the utter annihilation of their 
fleet. 
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[South wold] Of the wood Bovenb, formerly existing in South wold 
«nd noticed in our first chapter, p. 10, we give the following information, 
extracted from the the sixth vol., Suff. Collec., page 4, into which it had 
been copied from the Harleian Manuscript* : — 

" In Southolde wood, (Bovens) sic yocata tent (tenetur) p. (per) Tho- 
mam Barrowe sibi et hered (heredibus) suis de Eg* (Bege) in ca (capite) 
p. (pro) serv (serviiio) xx. a. pti (prati) unius feodi militis, 95 h viii — ut 
Newton Hall juxta Sudbury." 

A similar entry to this, about the wood, occurs in the page next ad- 
joining, in the same Manuscript Miscellanies. 

" Southold Maner," &c. — Where among other description and enume- 
rations we find as follows: — " xi. acr. prati, cc pastor, et quinque bosci," 
&c. 

And further to the same effect: — 

" In Southwolde ten. p. Thorn Rous, Arm. et Katerin uxorem ejus aliu. 
Joh. Spewood et hered. suis ten. in ca. pro sc. 2 Feb. 1 Eliz. fo. 94. ut 
Sothold maner." 

And further at page 12 as follows : — 

" Southwolde Capell. ac pti. ten. per Anton Rous sibi et hered suis^de 
R. in cap. pro eervic x. a. pti. uniu feodi milit et separ. redd. 4. 31 h 8, ut 
Jecklingham recordat. HarL MS. Brit Mus 1292. 910. 

The following references are supplied for the direction of such of our 
readers as might be desirous of consulting the respective authorities : — 

" Fin Norf. 9 Hen. a N. 70 de ten in Broke: Fin 4. Hen. 9. M. 8. 
Fin 5. Sen. 9. M. 4. pro MercaU die Jovis, et feria apud Southwold, jfc. 

" Fin Suff. 24 Hen. a N. 83. pro maner de Southwold. 

" Bund Benef. Alienig. 48 Ed. 9. de eccl. de North- Hales, Stoven 
West Roidon cum Southwold, in proprios usus." 

[Earl or Clare.] The following is among the extracts (MSS.) from 
Sir James Burroughs' Bury Collections; and is adduced to shew the con- 
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nection of the name of Richard de Humeri*, Earl of Ct.aee, and 
subsequently King of England, by the title of Richard I., with the other 
names to whom grants had been made of Bury and its dependancies at 
Wangford and therefore at Southwold : — 

" Hen. 2. Rex confirmat Villas et Libertatum concessionem ab Edw. 
Will, et Hen. factam, T. Theobaldo Archiepo Cant Joe e lino Epo 
Sarum. Rico Epo London. Thoma (Beckbt) Cancellario. Reginaldo 
Com Cornubiae. *Ricode Humetis Constabulario. Wanko filio Geroldi 
Camerario, Maub. Biset Dapifero. Willo Filio Hamonis. Apud 
Wanngefordam." 

[Admeasurement, page 62.] This of course has reference only, in 
plain measure, to the number of feet contained in length by the wall sur- 
rounding the churchyard, and by the wallB of the church, with the difference 
upon the comparison of both respectively. The area of the churchyard is 
about one acre and a quarter, or 54,450 square feet ; of which the church 
occupies 9,306; leaving for cemetery, 45,144 square feet We may take 
the opportunity of observing that there is a variation as follows, with respect 
to the different accounts of the extent of the parish of Southwold. Ac 
cording to the census (1881) as stated, page 24, the number of acres was 
680— according to the Commissioner's report, the measurement of the area 
contains 687. And according to the returns under the new assessment act, 
the extent is estimated at 647 acres. 

It may be also proper to add that the survey, taken by a person by the name 
of Ablitt, in 1801, and who destroyed the ancient map belonging to the cor- 
poration to the intent that hib might be the only one in existence, estimated 
the extent of Southwold at 621a. 3r. 37p. — being less than Mr. Lenny's 
survey by the amount of 25a. 3p. It will be observed therefore, that there 
have been four different surveys of the borough and parish of Southwold. 

For some of these particulars, as well as for much valuable information 
of a local nature, diligently accumulated from year to year, we heartily 
record our obligations to Mr. James Maogs, the respected schoolmaster 
of this town. 

[E aston B a vent.] Concerning this place, in the same collections, 
we find recorded as follows : — 

" Thomas de Bavent was summoned to Parliament, 4 Edw. III. From 
the Howlands, this estate was purchased by Thos. Carthew, of Benacre ; 
and from him by T. Gooch. The heiress of Jeoffry Howland married the 
Duke of Bedford/' MSS. T. C. 

" In Easton Bavent terra ten. per Hugonem Consell ex Robto Pistor, 
sibi et heredibus suis de Rege ut de manerio de East Greenwyche in Com. 
Can. pro fidelitate tanta." 

• Richard I. was 5th Earl of Clare. 
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[North-Hales.] The following notes, which may be illustrative of 
the former importance of North-Hales, are copied from the Suffolk 
CbUidwu, (MSS.) vol. rv. p. 122:— 

North-Hale* with pari qf South Cbt*. 

" Tenents there free 6 

Tenents there bond 27 

A cars of demeans 85 

Acars of bonde manor 258 

Acars of several woods 12 

Acars of waste soyle 150 

Sume of the yearlie rents, £ zij." 

• • " Two woods cont per estima mi acars. Also to the same manor 
dothe belonge about mj. acars of woode severals to the lord: viij. acars 
well-repleuyshed with ttaa&Jd&ta, whereof some be greats and some be 



« Man de North-Hales :— 

BailinV account, 1610. 

ReddiL Assis. lib. tenent— 26«. OdL ob. 

Reddit. Assis. nat tenent— 4JL 18t. 42. 

Firma terra — 97/. 6f . 

Perquis Car— 12l 8t. lOrf. 

Inter Cart Rob. Sparrow, Armr." 

"Edward VI. by Lres pat dated 31 Mar. anno R. 7, granted to Thomas 
Oolding, of PosUngford, Gent and Geo. Golding, of London, Gent. ; a 
mess, and lands in Worlingham and North- Core, called Halden's and 
Hacon's, late in the tenure of Wm. Payne, Gent. " Ac nuper cantar voc 
Yarmouthe Chantry in North- Hales in dno. com. Suff. nuper spect ... Aut 
ut pars, &c. terne, &c. ejusd. nup. cantar. See Worlingham deeds, Int. 
Cart Robt. Sparrow, Armr." 

In the same volume, page 183, we find the following memorandum, con- 
cerning an unfortunate occupant, in former times, of land in Reydon :— 

" 12 H. 4. N. 8. Rian Mayden, qui pro felonia suspensus fuit, tenuit 
un mes. et tree acras tn» in Reydon." 

[Dowsino's Journal.] " Towards the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and throughout the whole reign of Edward VI., and in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth, certain persons of every county were put in 
authority to pull down, and cast out of all churches, roods, graven images, 
shrines, with their relics, to which the ignorant people came flocking in 
adoration ; or anything else, which (punctually,) tended to idolatry and 
superstition. Under color of this, their commission, and in their too 
forward seal, they rooted up and battered down crosses in churches and 
churchyards ; as also in their public places they defaced and broke down the 
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images of kings, princes, and nobles, and estates, erected, set up, or por- 
traied for the only memory of them to posterity, and not for any religious 
honor. They crackt a-pieces the glass windows wherein the effigies of our 
blessed Saviour hanging on the cross, or any one of his saints was depictured ; 
or otherwise turned up their heels into the place where their heads used to 
be fixed ; as I have seen in the windows of some of our country churches. 
They despoiled churches of their copes, vestments, amices, rich hangings, 
and all other ornaments ; whereupon the story, or the portraiture of Christ 
himself, or any saint or martyr waB delineated, wrought, or embroidered ; 
leaving religion naked, bare, and unclad. 

" But the foulest and most inhuman action of those times, was the viola- 
tion of funeral monuments. Marbles, which covered the dead, were digged 
up and put to other uses ; tombs hackt and hewn a-pieces, images, or re- 
presentations of the defunct, broken, erased, cut, or dismembered ; in- 
scriptions or epitaphs, especially if they begun with an "orate pro ants**,*' 
or concluded with "cujus anima propitietur Deus" for greediness of the 
brass, or for that they were thought to be antichristian, pulled out from the 
sepulchres and purloined dead carcases, for gain of their stone or leaden 
coffins, cast out of their graves ; notwithstanding this request, cut or 
engraven upon them, "propter mtserecordtam Jeeu requieseant in pace." 
Weever's Discourse on Funeral Monuments. P. 1. 51. 

[Wreck of the Sea, c. I, p. 8.) The following curious and hitherto 
unnoticed document is extant among the confused manuscript varieties 
comprised in the Bibl. Habl. Volume, which bears the title — "St. 
Edmondsbury Statut. PriviUg. et aha varia." No. 4626. Plot. 54 D. 

" Concerning Wreck of Sea along the sea coasts of Suff. in sevenll 
mannors." 

" Villat de Dbnwic. Copy of a record lying in the Court of Receipt 
of the Exch. in Rageman Bag. in a roll of Inquisitions. 8 Eel. 1. Rot. 95. 
Dors. Suff. M 

" SS. Qui etiam alii a Rege clamant habere Libertat, &c. die quod 
Abbas de Leyston habet Furc. Assis. Pan. et Cervif et Wreccu. Maria a 
Portu de Meneame usq, ad Villain de Thorp quod debet pertinere Dno. 
Reg. nescitur quo warranto. Et Com. Mar. habet Wreccu. Maris a 
Thorp usq, Nest de Oreford nescitur quo warranto. Et Com. Mar. habet 
habet Wreccu. Maris a Portu de Newemore usq. Portu de Haveford et 
appropriat sibi Portu de Erewell et Oosford qui pertinent Domno Reg. 
nescitur quo warranto. Et Rob. fil Rogeri habet Wreccum Mar. a Ponte 
de Welberwycke usq, ad Southwold et appropriat sibi quenda mariscu a 
Portu de Dunwic infra filum Aqua) et Maris usq, ad Ponte de Welber- 
wycke qu. debet pertinere Dno. Reg, et predicts villa? de Dunwyc, 
nescitur quo warranto. Et Com. Olouc. habet Wreccu. Mar. apud 
Southwold, nescitur quo warranto. Et Hubert de Ravaunt habet Wreccu. 
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Mar. spud Eston nescitur quo warranto. Et Rob. de Perepunt habet 
Wreccu. Maria de Eston usq. ad Benhale nescitur quo warranto. Et 
Roger de Colvill et Tbo. Latimer habent Wreccu. Maris a Benhale usq. ad 
Kirkale nescitur quo warranto. Et Abbas de Leyston babet mercatu apud 
Sywell et capit sibi consuetudines et Theolon. ad Dampn. Dni. Regis et 
predict Villa! de Dunwyc C. Solid, per annum nescitur quo warranto." 

[Walpolb.] In the sixth volume of the Suffolk CoBectunu, a note 
occurs concerning Walpole, transcribed as follows, under date 1842. 

" In a record remaining in the Office of the King's Remembrancer in the 
Court of Exchequer, made about the 15th year of the reign of King 
Edward IIL, and called the " Mona Roll/' is contained as follows :— 
" Comitatu Suffolc Walpoll. 

Extenta viij. Marcs iiijs. 
" Item dicunt quod nonagarbarum vellerum et agnorum ecclesia? de Walpol 
valent lxvjs. viij. et non plus quia sunt ibidem de dote ecclesin xx. acne 
quae Talent xxs. Item oblationes iij. dies prindpales cum aliis minutis 
decimis Talent xv«. Item dedmae lactis et vitulorum, ut testatur per Johan 
Key — Radulfum le Lecke — Wilhel Graunt et Johan Baneys parochianos 
ecclesis predicts? coram dicto Abbate et sociis suis juntos." 

[Wanoford.] The following note occurs in the Cambridge edition of 
Tanner's Notitia Monastica, (1786) and is adduced here for the informa- 
tion's sake which it contains concerning the grant to St. Peter's, Wangford. 

" In that excellent collection (Leland's, vol. 1., p. 62,) concerning the 
« Dapifiri Regis, 9 made by the learned and laborious Mr. Madox, (History 
of Ike Exchequer, pp. 34, 85,) there is no such name, nor in any of historians 
or records I have yet met with. Queare whether he was not the same with 
Eudo Dapifer, the founder of St John's, Colchester, who subscribed 
Bishop Herbert's charter to Norwich (in Mon. Angl. torn. 1. p. 410,) 
immediately after Roger Bigot, the founder of Thetford, aud out of respect 
to him might give this place to that monastery temp. Hen. I. Mr. Weaver 
ascribes the foundation of this house to Ansered, of France ; and amongst 
the deeds of Sir Jno. Rous, Bart, whose family has long been in possession 
of this priory, there is a charter of Sir Geraline de Vernuns, wherein he 
grants and confirms " Deo et eccleriae S. Petri de Wangford et Monachis 
ibidem Deo servientibus quicquid pater metis Anicredus eis— See for the 
rest of this deed in Gardner. 

[Monastic Institutions.] The following notes concerning the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Bury, and the introduction of that order, as also the early 
influence which they acquired to the extent of imposing a tax upon the 
inhabitants of these counties for the erection of their religious houses, are 
transcribed from the Rev. Wm. Cole's MS. Collections and Miscellanies, 
vol. 45, p. 27. 

" Sigebert, King of the East Angles, about the year 638, quitted his 
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crown and took upon him a religious life in a monastery which he had 
founded here. But after the death of that prince, I can find no certain 
account of the state of this place, though probably (as far as the interrup- 
tions of the Danish wars would permit,) some sort of religious persons 
continued to live together and to officiate in the church here. For hither as 
to a place of some note, tbe body of St. Edmund, the king, was translated 
from the obscure wooden chapel at Home, A. D. 90S. Immediately 
whereupon the town changed its name, and several secular priests settling 
here, built a new church to the memory of the holy martyr. They were 
at first not more than seven or eight in number. But encreased in a few 
years to be nineteen — viz., fourteen priests and five deacons — all having 
their several prebends, and became a perfect college about A. D. 925, when 
King Ethels tan is said to be their founder. This minster from thence- 
forward was augmented in privileges and revenues by King Edmund, by 
Theodred, bishop of London, and other benefactors. But A.D. 1020, 
King Canute expelled the secular clerks and placed herein a convent of 
Benedictine Monks from Hulme, in Norfolk. These he and others en- 
dowed with so many estates, royalties, and immunities, that this abbey of 
St. Edmund was inferior to very few in revenues, and to none in England 
as to situation, buildings, ecclesiastical exemptions, or civil franchises and 
liberties The monks were brought from Hulme, in Norfolk, and Ely, in 
Cambridgshire. This was in the 4th year of Canute, who likewise the 
same year pulled down the wooden church that was first built for the re- 
ception of St. Edmund's body, and laid the foundation of another that bore 
the name of the saint. This church was finished in about twelve years 
time, (three inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk paying yearly id. for every 
carucate of land towards the expense,) and on St. Luke's day, 1032, by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, dedicated to Christ, St. Mary, and St. 
Edmund. 

In our preceeding pages, we have had occasion to touch upon a question 
which appears to have been some few years since a subject of much local 
agitation, viz : as to the right of the corporation to the lands called Skyl~ 
man's devised by Mr. Godell, in 1509, to "the town," It has already been 
remarked, that the commissioner charged with the municipal enquiry in 
1833, avowed, in the course of that enquiry, that the possession of those 
lands by the corporation was " a usurpation : " but had subsequently re- 
tracted that opinion, as no trace of it was to be found in his official report. 

But repudiated as that opinion appears to have been by the commissioner 
himself, it has happened to us lately to have understood that some persons 
are still so enamored of it, as occasionally to indulge themselves with it — 
perhaps the following propositions, which have suggested themselves to us, 
may not be unimportant to a correct conclusion ;— 
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That Mr. Godell was the founder of tne corporation ; and as its founder, 
had an interest in its endowment 

That when his will was made, " the town " was a town corporate. 
That a devise to "a town" corporate, is a devise to the corporate body. 



The following corrections will be indulgently noticed: — 

It is stated at pages 48 and 49, that "the entrance inserted in the north 
watt, has niches" ffc. $ whereas the niches are to be sought for in the 
great belfry and south entrances. 

The Reverend Stephen Clissold, of Wrentham Rectory, to whom we 
feel truly grateful for the kindness, has permitted us to abstract our infor- 
mation from his official account of all the charities in the Blything Union. 
We beg now to correct a few slight errors which had crept into his report, 
copied by us, pp. 93 and 96. The distribution of bread twice in a year, and 
of coals weekly, seems to be a mis-statement. They are both distributed 
weekly in the depth of the winter, as long as the money lasts. But the 
great distribution consists of bread, coals being given to large families only. 
The money paid by the party receiving is spent the same year, enabling the 
distributors to continue their distribution longer than they could otherwise 
do. 

Page 93. — Instead of the phrase a few poor children, we would now upon 
more correct grounds, inform our readers that from one hundred to one 
hundred and TWENTY children of all classes of the poor " were educated 
at the school gratis." 

At page 98 of this work, we have given the report of a committee formed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the liability of the inhabitants of the parish 
to church rates, upon which subject the committee came to the conclusion 
that such rate had not, until 1819, been paid by the parish, except in aid of 
the corporation. Having, since this work was in the press, directed our 
attention to this question, we find the records of the corporation so decidedly 
at variance with the report of the committee, that we feel ourselves bound to 
refer to them. 

In the book of corporate proceedings, beginning in 1713 and ending in 
1800, is contained an entry of an assembly held 14th April, 1714, by which 
itappeare that the repairs done to the church having amounted to £40., the 
corporation provided for its payment in two years, out of the rent of a part 
of the town lands, concluding their resolution with these words — " saving 
" and reserving to the corporation that this order or allowance be not any 
M precedent for any after allowance or payment to the like purpose or 
" effect.*' And again at an assembly held 30th March, 1722, we find the 
following— "and it is further agreed at this assembly, that all the overph* 
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" money in the chamberlain's hands shall be paid to the present church- 
" wardens towards the church, in order to ease the inhabitants of the said 
" parish in the church rate." 

Page 104. — The old Guild Hall was not the same building as the Alms 
Houses, for which legacies were left in 1528 and 1567. It was built in 
1724; (see page 257,) the inmates of the Guild Hall were supplied with 
another habitation. 

"Benacre land" (page 131,) "let for 422., should be read 272., as is 
correctly printed in p. 154. 

Page 150.— [Remark No. 7.] Instead of "Admiralty Court petitioned 
for," read " Court of Record was petitioned for." 

Page 151 Instead of "4, 5, Geo. IV., read 4 and 5 of William IV. 

At page 153, " Court-elect " is ridiculously printed instead of Court- 
lket. Quite as absurdly, at page 169, " Collector " is written instead of 
Collection or Duties. The word " non-efficient " appears, in page 170, 
instead of non-official. At page 191 the expression bay should have 
been used and not " harbor" " Mammiferous M (page 213 — 14,) should 
have been printed mammaliferous : while further on (page 252,) " sworne 
measure " is printed instead of sworne meter, or measurer. 

The purchasers alluded to, at the foot of page 265, were Capt. R. May, 
R. N., Capt. Tinling, R. N., John Benjafield, Rev. Jas. Sperling, and 
Capt Welsh, R.N. At page 170, the word Corporation should have 
been expressed as having subscribed, &c, instead of the word "town." 
The east window (page 271,) was made by John Sallows, not " Fallows." 
At page 275, instead of "seven hundred pounds" read seven thousand 
pounds ; and again, (page 325,) instead of " 22., Pope Nicholas 9 taxation" 
please read 20/. 

At page 336, instead of 2£ 4*., read two shillings and four-pence. 

Page 352, line 15, blot out "at Reydon." 

The following have been kindly furnished since our article on the Hundred 
of Blything went to Press .* — 

Blyford is returned at 1240a. ; whereas the recent survey makes 9olo. 
2r. lp. (See page 329.) 

Holton is returned at 970 acres ; whereas the recent survey makes 1 154a. 
3r. Sp- 
it has long been a question between the parishes of Holton and Hales- 
worth, in which parish " Johnson's farm " was situated, each of the parishes 
having claimed and entered it. The tithe commissioner after hearing all 
the evidence on both sides, has very lately decided Johnson's farm to be 
situated in the parish of Halesworth. (Refer to page 346.) 

I jriston is returned to the board at 4000 acres ; whereas the recent survey 
makes 4893a. (Refer to page 349.) 
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Reydon, page 351, according to the new assessment : — 

A. a. p. 

Total of tithable land - 2681 3 2 

Rivers, roads, and waste - 53 18 



2734 3 20 



Spexhall is returned at 1270a. whereas the recent survey makes 1482a. 
2r. 21j>. (Refer to page 357.) 

Ubbeston, page 359, stated to be 1163 acres according to the new 
assessment, was re-surveyed in August last, and declared to extend to 
1197 acres. 
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Our accounts, in the way of authorship, will be consi- 
dered, as we fain hope, satisfactorily settled in the fore- 
going sheets. The pledge for which in, (we had almost said,) 
an evil hour we had made ourselves liable, to our subscribers 
and the public, has been redeemed to the best of our im- 
perfect but devoted powers. Would that our other liabili- 
ties, connected with the undertaking, were all of such a 
nature as to be of equally quick and quiet removal. But 
be this as it may with some of them, that, which constitutes 
the acknowledgment-portion of our encumbrances, presses 
us with present uneasiness, and must be met, in their just 
demands, by an instant instalment. Any defectiveness of 
expression in our conveyance of thanks will not be ascribed, 
by such as have personal knowledge of us, to any corres- 
ponding deficiency in the sentiment of gratitude. 

Briefly then, the essential materials of the work which 
we have just concluded, are necessarily derived, as in all 
similar cases, from the labors of others whose memory 
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upon earth has long ceased to extend beyond their literary 
productions. To such usual sources of information we 
would now merely add the manuscripts and existing records 
contained in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
the Tower and Exchequer, and more especially in " the 
iron safe " of our own Town-Hall, to which ready access 
had been granted us by the Right Worshipful the Mayor, 
and the Honorable the Town-Council. But there are other 
obligations of a more especial and personal nature, which 
we gratefully wish to place upon record. Where per- 
mitted, we have always particularized the favors of which 
we availed ourselves. We are happy to admit, at the same 
time, having been much aided by valued communications 
from parties who, " doing good would blush to find it 
fame," and who stipulated with us for the condition of 
silence — a stipulation which " unargued is obeyed." 

With others, having stipulated to no such extent, we 
venture to use our own discretion. Accordingly we beg 
permission to notice the obligations conferred upon us by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Norwich ; who 
most cordially and condescendingly furnished us with 
church information, not elsewhere easily attainable. The 
Venerable Archdeacon Philpot readily and kindly favored 
us with the only copy, extant, of Gardner's Manuscript 
Collections, made subsequently to the publication of his 
History of Dunwich. For the much-admired delineation 
of the maps in this work, and whose execution and beauty 
will speak for themselves, we are indebted to the well- 
known accuracy as a land-surveyor, and to the kind good 
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offices as a neighbor, of J. Gr. Lenny, Esquire. William 
Bardwell, Esquire, the eminent architect and, we have 
the pleasure of adding, a native of Southwold, has doubly 
obliged us ; — first, by an exquisite drawing of our church ; 
and secondly, by an accurate professional description of 
it, which, although with much labor and pains, we were 
happy to embody in our architectural notice of that justly- 
admired edifice. And here, for the benefit of such persons as 
may have occasion to consult that gentleman professionally, 
we subjoin his address — which is No. 11, Park-Street, 
Westminister ; — and also an extract, in reference to him, 
taken from the " Encyclopedia of Architecture," as 
follows ; — " the author of that ancient work on ' Temples, 
Ancient and Modern, 1 has distinguished himself by the 
cottages erected for 'the Laborer's Friend Society' at 
Blackheath." Mr. BardwelTs example, we regret to state, 
has not been followed in England as generally as might have 
been anticipated. Notwithstanding, Cottages from his 
models have been erected (as we are credibly informed,) 
even in our antipodes and in numerous places of our British 
and American settlements. 

But our principal debt, as it merely remains for us to 
notice, has been, not unwillingly although insolvency, 
contracted to the great erudition and well-applied literary 
abilities of the Reverend William Graham Cole, Incum- 
bent of the parish of Walpole. The versatile help afforded 
us by our intimate and kind-hearted and endeared friend — 
help, as large and indispensable to us, as it has been self- 
denying and disinterested on his part, cannot here be 
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acknowledged to an extent either compatible with the 
delicacy of our friend's mind, or of our own feelings on 
this subject. The mentiou of his name, however, affords 
us the further gratification of mentioning a highly-com- 
mended work, which has recently issued from his talented 
pen. We allude to "Church: Pastors: Patrons: — or 
the Establishment as God designed it;" l l 2mo, cloth, 
pp. 260, price 4$. 6d. — and published by Nisbett, Berner's 
Street. 

Any critical notice of a volume, comprehending such 
weighty subjects, and discussed with such admitted ability, 
from inexpert hands like ours, and in a place like this, is as 
needless as it would be unseasonable. But having a heart- 
felt interest in the holy cause to which, in a manner so 
eminently owned of God, our friend's labors and attain- 
ments are so devotedly consecrated, we cannot refrain from 
quoting some of the recorded observations of others which 
are now lying before us. " It is not enough to say " (writes 
the editor of a Journal which has wide circulation,) " that 
" the author has fully justified his own manifest devotedness 
" to the constitution, the doctrines, and the discipline of our 
" national church ; but he has given his powerful aid to the 
" establishment of her claims not only upon the affections 
" of her professed members, but upon the reverential 
" respect of those who, conscientiously dissenting from 
" her formulary, have yet the grace to allow her the cha- 
" racter of an integral and fruit-bearing branch of the true 
" vine. This division of the subject is conceived in that 
" gentle persuasive spirit which is most effective in con- 
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"vincing the gainsayer — arousing the lukewarm — and 
" encouraging the perseverance of the affianced pilgrim in 
"his chosen path Zionward; while it is in no degree 
" deficient in the warmth of honest reproof of those whose 
" avowed enmity to the established church betrays the pri- 
" meval sin of pride, which is made to assume the guise of 
" zeal for religion. * * * On the subject of church- 
" patronage, the author has traced the evils of an indis- 
" criminate bestowal of preferment with a firm hand and 
" an observant eye," * * * 

" The author of the work before us," (writes another 
Journalist,) " is evidently strongly attached to the church to 
" which he belongs ; but what is better, is deeply anxious 
" for her purity and encreased efficiency ; and it is by such 
" men alone that a full reformation will be effected. * * * 
" The present work has a very powerful claim on the serious 
" attention of all for whom it is intended. The nature and 
"responsibility of the sacred office are very faithfully 
" urged — the qualifications and duties of the pastor clearly 
" defined — and we wish it might be read by all Bishops 
" and Curates in the land * * * it will find a place beside 
" the excellent volume of the Rev. Charles Bridges on the 
" Christian Ministry ." 

Another writer expresses his opinion of it in the fol- 
lowing terms : — " Mr. Cole's work is calculated to be 
" eminently useful in promoting the purpose and end for 
" which it is designed * * through its talent and learning, 
" and above all, the devotedness and holiness of purpose 
" which it evinces. It is replete with matter of all-absorbing 
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" importance and interest, and most forcibly and eloquently 
" handled, and in language at once remarkable for its rich- 
" ness and perspicuity. It is a work well suited for the 
" present time, when false apostles abound within and 
" without the walls of our Zion, and when the love of 
" many waxeth cold. May the Lord own and bless this 
" work of faith and labour of love." 



% • Some proof impressions of the Plates and Maps, on fine large paper, 
may be had separately from the work, as also copies of the work itself, of the 
Printer, at Yarmouth, and of our Southwold Agents — Mas. Bardwmll, 
Bookseller, and Mm, Amtbf, Druggist. 



FINIS. 



FREDERICK SKILL, PRINTER, QUAY, YARMOUTH, AND 
SOUTH-GREEN, SOUTHWOLD. 
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